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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

In this edition only slight changes have been made in Part I, 
and in the earlier chapters of Part II. But the chapters deal¬ 
ing with the Power Series for sin x and cos x and with Infinite 
Products have been completely rewritten. The pupil for whom 
the usual incomplete discussion of these topics is sufiicient will 
find this “ proof referred to in the text. But for the moare 
mature student these matters are treated rigorously, starting 
with Tannery’s Theorem on which the argument depends. 

The harder examples and sections throughout the book are 
marked with an asterisk, as an indication that they are meant 
only for the specially able pupil. A set of Miscellaneous 
Examples on Part II has been added, taken chiefly from 
recent Cambridge Entrance Scholarship Papers and the Higher 
School Certificate* Papers of the Cambridge Local Examina¬ 
tions Syndicate. For permission to use these papers the 
author desires to thank the Syndics of the Press and the Local 
Examinations Syndicate. 

H. S. CARSLAW. 


Emmanuel Golleoe, Cambridge, 
January, 1930 . 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The changes recently made in the teaching of Elementary 
Mathematics, the use of graphical methods both as a means of 
obtaining, at any rate, approximate results and as a check on 
those found by other methods, and the general use of Four 
Figure Trigonometrical Tables, render an apology for the 
publication of another text-book of Plane Trigonometry not so 
necessary as would have been the case some years ago. 

The First Part of this book is intended to cover what is 
usually called Trigonometry up to the Solution of Triangles, 
and to form an introduction to the more difficult parts of the 
subject. The experience of several years, in which, both in the 
University of Sydney and in that of Glasgow, I have given a 
course on Elementary Trigonometry to the Pass Students of 
the First Year in Arts, has convinced me that Trigonometry 
can best be taught by the early use of the Trigonometrical 
Tables and by means of a suitable choice of easy practical 
examples ; and that much time is often wasted, at this stage, 
in analytical discussions and problems which have no meaning 
to the beginner. For this reason from the very beginning of 
the book Four Figure Tables are used when needed, and full 
advantage is taken of diagrams drawn on squared paper. A 
knowledge of Logarithms is assumed and the Solution of Right- 
Angled Triangles by their means is introduced early in the 
course, this being followed by a carefully chosen set of Easy 
Examples on Heights and Distances. 

The subject of Circular Measure is postponed till the close of 
this part of the book. An attempt is there made to put in an 
elementary way the idea of the limiting value of a sequence, 
which enters into the definition of the length of the arc of a. 
circle and the area of a sector, and to explain why this idea 
has to be introduced. 
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In the Second Part of the book those parts of Higher Trigo¬ 
nometry are treated which seem to me most suitable for the 
student desirous of pursuing the subject farther than the 
simple applications of the Solution of Triangles. It begins 
with the Geometrical Properties of the various circles associated 
with the Triangle, and some other geometrical theorems easily 
proved by Trigonometry. A rather large collection of examples 
follows this chapter, many of them harder than those to be 
found in other parts of the book. These have been taken 
mostly from recent Cambridge Scholarship papers and are 
placed there for the benefit of candidates for such examina¬ 
tions. Then De Moivre’s Theorem is proved, and its various 
applications considered. A chapter is devoted to the Inverse 
Notation, and this notation is used in the discussion of Trigo¬ 
nometrical Equations which follows. 

Prom the chapter on Trigonometrical Series and from the 
book itself. Infinite Series in which the terms are imaginary 
are excluded. The difficulty of the subject of Infinite Series is 
so great, and it is so important that the student should get a 
proper grasp of its principles, that it seems advisable to confine 
his attention at first altogether to series in which the terms are 
real. A simple geometrical treatment of such series is given, 
and this method of illustrating convergence is used to a con¬ 
siderable extent throughout the chapter. To Mr. Whipple I 
am specially indebted for permission to reproduce one of the 
figures in his recent paper in the Mathematical Gazette. 

In the last two clftipters the series for the sine and cosine and 
the expressions for these ratios as Infinite Products are 
obtained. Before the book closes the student is shown how, 
by their means, an approximation to the value of tt may be 
found. 

This part of the book is intended for the higher classes of 
Secondary Schools or students in the Universities who are 
entering upon the study of Higher Trigonometry for the first 
time. The admirable treatise on Plane Trigommetry by 
Hobson will always remain the standard English work on 
Higher Trigonometry. After a preliminary course such as is 
given here the student will be better prepared to understand 
the later chapters of that book, where a very complete treat¬ 
ment of Analytical Trigonometry is to be found, involving the 
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Theory of Infinite Series, in which the terms are imaginary, and 
the Circular Functions and Logarithms of a Complex Variable. 

Throughout the book many examples are scattered, and at 
the end of most of the chapters a set of somewhat harder 
questions is also to be found. As the subject of Trigonometry 
is one which can be made interesting and instructive by a 
suitable choice of illustrative examples, it is hoped that these, 
ejspecially in the earlier part of the book, will be found to serve 
the purpose for which they have been chosen. 

This book is practically the reproduction of the methods 
which I have gradually adopted in the teaching of this subject, 
so that it is difficult to express adequately the sources to which 
I may be most indebted. To Hobson’s Trigonometry I have 
already referred. From Bourlet’s Legons de Trigonometrie 
rectiligne I have frequently derived fresh methods of treatment. 
For the rest, most of the recent text-books have at one time or 
other passed through my hands, and they must have left their 
mark on the form in which the subject has been presented. 

From Dr. J. T. Bottomley, F.R.S., my publishers have 
received permission to print as an Appendix several pages of 
his Four-Figure Mathematical Tables, For his courtesy in 
granting me this privilege I gladly avail myself of this oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing my thanks. 

I have also to acknowledge with thanks the helpful criticism 
of my colleagues, Mr. A. Newham and Mr. E. M. Moors, who 
most kindly and carefully have read all the proofs. 

The Answers, in calculating which Four'Figure Tables have 
been used, have been prepared by three of my students, Mr. 
A. L. Campbell, Mr. E. F. Simonds, and Mr. W. R. Brown; 
and the final proofs have been revised by Mr. E. M. Wellisch, 
now of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and Mr. R. J. Lyons, 
now of St. John’s College, Cambridge, graduate scholars of 
this University ; and their help in these respects has been of 
great service to me. 

H. S. CARSLAW. 

SYnmer, April, 1909 
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PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


PART I. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE TRIGONOMETRICAL RATIOS. 

1. Introductory. In Elementary Plane Trigonometry we 
are concerned with the measurement of triangles in a plane. 
There are many other kinds of trigonometry possible. One 
of the most important is Spherical Trigonometry, where the 
triangles whose elements arc required arc drawn upon the 
surface of a sphere. Of course the sides of these triangles are 
not straight lines, but they have this in common with plane 
triangles, that they are the shortest lines upon the sphere 
joining the angular points of the triangle. They are arcs of 
the circles in which^the sphere is cut by the planes through 
its centre and the angular points. The angles of these 
spherical triangles are the angles between these planes. 

Even the simplest parts of plane trigonometry have manj’' 
useful applications. With its help the measurement of areas, 
heights, and distances is made possible, and it is indis¬ 
pensable to the surveyor and map-maker. An acquaintance 
with its results is required by the student of physics and 
engineering. It has also many applications in navigation, 
but spherical trigonometry is the most useful to the navigator 
and upon it the mathematical theory of astronomy is founded. 

2. The measurement of^ angles. The measurement of 
triangles involves the measurement of angles. It is found 

C.F.T. 
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convenient to speak of angles greater than the angles of a 
triangle, and to define the angle between two straight lines in 
such a way that the definition will apply to angles of any size. 

For the purpose of this definition we think of one of the 
arms of the angle as the initial line, and the other as the 
bounding line. The angle between the two lines is then 
measured by the amount of turning which is made by the 
bounding line, as it revolves about the point of intersection 
from coincidence with the initial line till it reaches its final 
position. It is clear that just as we have a positive and 
negative direction for motion in a straight line, so we have 
a positive and negative direction of rotation for angular 
motion. The positive direction of rotation is taken as that 
which is opposite to the motion of the hands of a watch, and 
is called the counter-clockwise direction. 

With this definition we may speak of an angle of four 
right angles, and of an angle of more than four right angles, 
also of a negative angle ( - A) as well as a positive angle (+ A). 

3. The measurement of angles {continued). In studying 
elementary geometry the right angle has been taken as the 
unit of angle, and we have obtained constructions for dividing 
it in various ways: and in the preliminary study of practical 
geometry which will have been taken as an introduction to the 
theoretical geometry course the use of the protractor will have 
been learned. This renders it unnecessary to do more than 
state that the right angle is divided up into 90 degrees (90*); 
that the degree is divided up into 60 minutes (60'); and that 
the minute is divided up into 60 seconds (60"). 

1 right angle = 90 degrees, 

1 degree = 60 minutes, 

1 minute = 60 seconds. 

The terms minvZea and seconds are derived from the Latin words 
partes minvjtae prirme and partes min^Uae secundaSf originally applied 
to these quantities. 
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Examples. 

1. Write down the number of degrees, minutes and seconds in the 
angle subtended at the centre of a circle by the side of a regular 
polygon of n sides, for the cases 

?i = 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 , 9, 10. 

2. A wheel is rotating uniformly at the rate of 100 revolutions per 
minute. Through what angle will it have turned in 1 second ? 

4. The trigonometrical ratios, defined for acute angles. 

One of the most important parts of geometry is the theory of 
parallel lines. The starting point of this theory is Euclid’s 
parallel axiom, really placed by him among the postulates. 
This is one of the assumptions upon which Euclidean geometry 
rests. From it and the other postulates and axioms the whole 
system of Euclidean geometry follows. Without it, drawing 
to scale would be impossible, and plane trigonometry would 
be a much more complicated subject than it is. 

We proceed to define certain ratios connected with an 
angle, which are called the trigonometrical ratios. The 
definitions are given in this 
article for the case of an acute 
angle. In the next article they 
will be extended* to apply to 
angles of any size. SL 

Let OA and OB (Fig. 1) be 
the initial and the bounding 
lines of the angle AOB, called 6, 

Let P be any point upon the no. i. 

bounding line OB. 

Let PM be the perpendicular from P upon the initial line OA. 

Then the six ratios formed by the sides of the triangle 0PM, 
taken in pairs, viz.: ^ ^ 

'W OM MP OM OP OP 

OP’ OP’ OM’ MP’ OM’ MP 

are called the trigonometrical ratios of the angle 9. 
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The ratio 

OP 

called the sim* 

of the angle. 


OM 

OP 

99 

cosine 

99 

91 

99 

MP 

OM 

99 

tangent 

99 

S9 

99 

OM 

MP 

19 

cotangent 

99 

99 

9) 

OP 

OM 

/9 

secant 

99 

99 

99 

OP 

MP 

19 

cosecant 

19 

99 


We proceed to show that these ratios are constant for the angle; 
in other words, that they are independent of the position of the point 
P upon the bounding line of the angle. To prove this we take 
any other point P' upon this line, and draw P'M' perpen¬ 
dicular to the initial line (Fig. 2). 



Then since z. OMP= 1 right angle, 

and L OM'P' = 1 right angle, 

MP is parallel to M'P'. 
z.OPlVI = ^OP'M', 

and the triangles 0PM, OP'M' are equiangular. 

-- ^ 

* The derivations of these names are referred to below In § 15. 
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Therefore '^=1^^. 

OP OP' 

OM OM' 

OP 

MP M'P' 

0¥“ OM'’ 

and the reciprocals of these ratios are also equal. 

Thus the trigonometrical ratios for the acute angle are definite 
positive numbers and are constants associated with the angle to 
which they belong. For brevity these ratios are written as 
follows: .1 

3in0 = ^ = 2PP_iJll®, 

OP hyp. 

^ OM adj. side 

cos 0 = --, 

OP hyp. 

Hnfi- MP_ opp. side 
oWadj. side’ 

^ OM adi. side 
cot 6? = -— = —^—^ 3 -, 

M P opp. side 

^ OP hvp. 

sec d = —~ - 

OM adj. side 

. OP hvp. 

cosec 0 = =-, 

• MP opp. side 

where the terms adjacent side, opposite side, and hypothenuse 
are used for the lines OM, MP, and OP in the right-angled 
triangle OMP. 

It will be noticed that, from the definitions, 

tan d =- 

cos u 

COt0 = ;~^Q, 

tan d 

sec 0 =- -jgj 

cos^ 

cose^ B == 


cot 0 = - 


sec = - 


cose( 6 = 
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5. Extension of the definition of the trigonometrical ratios 
to angles of any magnitude. If it were only necessary to 
consider acute angles the definitions of the trigonometrical 
ratios given in last article would be sufficient. However 
angles greater than a right angle are as important as angles 
less than a right angle, and negative angles occur as well 
as positive angles. We therefore proceed to put these defini¬ 
tions in a form suitable for angles of any magnitude. 

In all applications of algebra and geometry the direction in 
which a line is drawn is as important as its length. In the 
case before us the initial line of the angle is taken as one 
positive direction, the line perpendicular to it as the other. 
These are the axes Ox and Oy of analytical geometry (Fig. 3). 



When the line OM is drawn in the positive direction of 
the axis of it is taken positive in the ratios, and when it is 
drawn in the opposite direction it is taken as negative. 

When the line MP is drawn in the positive direction of 
the axis of y, it is taken positive in the ratios, and when it 
is drawn in the opposite direction it is taken negative. 
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The line OP is always taken positive. 

With these changes the trigonometrical ratios as defined in 
§ 4 now hold for angles of any size. 

Ill the language of geometry the cosine of an angle is the projection 
of unit length of the revolving line upon the initial line of the angle^ and 
the nine is its projection upon a line perpendicular to the initial line. 

In the notation of analytical geometry, if P is the point whose coordi¬ 
nates lare (.r, y), we have ir = rcos^, y = rsin^. 

The reason for the introduction of the sign of the lines into 
the ratios will be more obvious as we proceed in our study 
of the subject. In the meantime it may be looked upon as 
a rule Avhich makes the formulae of trigonometry apply not 
only to acute angles and to right-angled triangles, but to 
angles of any size and to all triangles. The actual direction 
of the lines is not important. It is their direction relative 
to the initial line which determines their signs. 

6. The trigonometrical ratios {continued). In the articles 
whieh immediately follow we shall deal only with acute 
angles. Their trigonometrical ratios are all positive numbers, 
and we have seen that to any such angle there belongs a 
definite set of trigonometrical ratios. These are contained 
in the tables under the heading of Natural Sines, Natural 
Cosines, etc. The logarithms of these numbers have also 
been tabulated and they are contained in the tables under 
the heading of Logarithmic Sines, Logarithmic Cosines, etc.; 
but in this case, for reasons which will appear later, 10 has 
been added to the value of each logarithm. 
e.g. sin 45*" = *7071, 
cos 45® =-7071, 
tan 45® =1*0000, 

Log sin 45* = 9*8495, 

Log cos 45* = 9*8495, 

Log tan 45* = 10*0000. 
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7. The Sine. Consider a quadrant of a circle of radius 
unity, and an angle AOP in this quadrant (Fig. 4). 


B 


Fig. 4. 

In defining the ratios of an angle we have seen that the 
position of the point P on the bounding line of the angle 
is immaterial, and so we may take it at the point where 
this line cuts the circle of unit radius. 

Thus sin Q — ^ 

OP 

becomes in this case sin 0= MP, 

so that the number which represents the length of MP on the 
scale upon which OP is unity will be equal to sin 0. 

W e are therefore able to trace the way in which the 
sine of an angle changes as the angle increases from zero to 
a right angle. 

When the angle is very small, and grows still smaller, MP is 
small and grows still smaller, so that with the vanishing 
of the angle, the sine of the angle also vanishes. 

Thus ain 0° = 0. 

Also as the angle increases from being a very small angle, 
and passes through the values from 0" up towards 90^ the 
perpendipular MP continually increases, while it always 
remains less* than OP. 
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When the angle is very nearly a right angle, the length of 
OM is very small indeed, so that the length of MP is very 
nearly the same as that of OP. 

Thus as the angle increases from 0*, the sine of the angle 
increases continually till, when it is nearly 90®, its sine is 
very nearly 1. 

When the angle is exactly 90®, the sine of the angle is 
actually 1. This follows directly from the definition of the 
sine of an angle, since in this case 

OM=0, and MP = OP. 

Tbus we have shown that sin 0®=0, 
sin 90° = 1, 

and that as 6 increases from 0® to 90®, 

sin 6 increases from 0 to 1; 

and for any poslUve number less than unity there is one and only one 
acute angrle which has that number for its sine. 


Examples. 

1, Construct the acute angle whose sine is ’3. Find the other 
trigonometrical ratios from the figure. 



Fia. 5. 


Let AOB be a quadrant of a circle of radius 10 units. 
From OB out off ON =3 units. 

Draw NP parallel to OA to meet the circle in P. 

Join OP and draw PM perpendicular to OA. 

Then the angle AOP will be the required angle. 

Since OMPN is a rectangle, 

MP=ON = 3 uaits. sin AOP= 

.*. the angle AOP is the required angle. 
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Also OM2=OP2-MP2. 

OM=n/100-9 

=n/ 91=9'54, nearly. 

n/SI 

/. oos^=--jg-= ‘95, nearly, 

3 

tan^=--^^= *31, nearly, 
cot 3 * 18 , nearly, 

®®o^=^^^=l*05, nearly, 
and cosec d = ^ =3*33, nearly. 

It will be seen that these values for cos 6, tan $, and cot 0 could be 
obtained from Fig. 5 from the lengths of OM, AP' and BP', taking the 
radius now as one unit. Cf. §§ 9, 10. 

2. Construct the acute angle whose sine is J. Find the other 
trigonometrical ratios of the angle from your figure. Also find from 
the tables the size of the angle. 

3. A ladder 30 ft. long stands against a vertical wall. If it makes 
an angle of 50** with the horizontal, what is the height al)ove the 
ground at which it touches the wall ? 

4. The slope of a hill is such that for every mile a man walks he 
rises 88 yards. What is the sine of the angle at which the face of the 
hill is inclined to the horizontal, and what is the size of this angle ? 

5. Draw the figures for examples 1, 2, and 4 on squared paper and 
from your drawings read off the size of the angles with your pro¬ 
tractor. Compare with the answer already found. Also work 
example 3 graphically. 

8. The Cosine. Eeferring again to Fig. 4 we see that 
cos 0=OM, 

When OP is unity, so that the number which represents the 
length of OM on the scale on which OP is unity will be equal 
to cosd. Now as the angle increases from 0® to 90*, the 
point M moves from the extremity of the radius till it finally 
coincides with O. 
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Also the number which represents the length of OM passes 
through all the values between 1 and 0, as M passes from the 
end of the radius to the centre. 

Thus it foUows that cos 0° =1, 

cos 90®=0, 

and that as 6 increases from 0® to 90®, 

cos 6 diminishes firom 1 to 0; 

and to any positive number less than unity there corresponds one and 
only one acute angle which has that number for its cosine. 

Examples. 

1. Construct the acute angle whose cosine is J. Find the other 
trigonometrical ratios of the angle from your figure. Also find the 
size of the angle from your tables. 

2. A ladder 40 ft. long is placed against a vertical wall with the foot 
of the ladder 12 ft. from the wall. Find the angle at which it is 
inclined to the horizontal. 

3. If this ladder is pulled away from the wall till its inclination to 
the horizontal is 50®, how far are both ends from their former posi* 
tions ? 

4. Draw the figures for examples 1 and 2 on squared paper, and from 
your drawing road off the size of the angles with your protractor. 
Compare with the answers already found. Also work example 3 
graphically. 

9. The Tangent. Since tan 6 = information about 

the value of the tangent or the way in which its value 
changes with the angle, may be derived from the knowledge 
of the values of the sine and cosine, and the way in which 
these ratios change. However it is possible to give a geo¬ 
metrical construction for the tangent which will show all 
this directly. It will also save the introduction of the 

symbol i, which would enter for tan 90® if we derived its 

V/ • 

value from - —It is true that if we look upon the symbol 
j cos 0 r ^ 

Q as standing for the limitir^ value of a fraction of which the 
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numerator gradually gets nearer and nearer to unity and the j 
denominator gradually gets nearer and nearer to zero, we can 

use it quite satisfactorily and assert that the fraction ~ increases 

without bounds and is thus infinite. Still it is necessary to 
remember that division by zero is not a process allowed in 

algebra, and that in this sense the symbol g has no meaning. 

Consider a quadrant of a circle of radius unity (Fig. 6) 
and an angle 0 in this quadrant. 



In defining the trigonometrical ratios we have seen that 
the position of the point P on the bounding line is immaterial, 
and in the case of the tangent we take it as the point where r 
the bounding line of the angle meets the tangent at the 
extremity of that radius which coincides with the initial line. 

Thus, in this case, 4 . n ao 
tan (7 = AP, 

since OA is unity. 

Therefore the number which represents the length of AP oil 
the scale on which OA is unity will be equal to tan 0. 

As the angle increases from 0® the point P moves off along 
the tangent at A, and the length AP, which is zero when the 
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iigle vanishes, increases continually as the angle increases 
towards 90*. Indeed there is no limit to the length of AP. 
However far we go along the line AP the angle AOP is 
always less than a right angle, though by going sufficiently 
far along the line we can make the angle as nearly equal 
to a right angle as we please. This is what is meant by 
saying that qqo infinity, 

Avhich is written tan 90 ® = «>. 

It is clear that tan0°=0. 

since when the angle vanishes AP also vanishes. 

Thus we have shown that tan 0** = 0, 
tan90®=«), 

and that as 0 increases firom 0** to 90*", tan $ increases from 0 to »; 
and to any positive number, however larsre, there corresponds one 
and only one acute angle which has that number for its tangent 

Examples. 

1. Construct the acute angle whose tangent is 10. Find the other 
trigonometrical ratios of this angle from your figure. Also find the 
size of the angle from the tables. 

2. In an isosceles triangle the altitude is 10 in. and each of the base 
angles is 50®. Find the base. 

. 3. A stick 12 ft. long stands vertically upon the ground and casts 
a shadow 10 ft. long. What is the sun’s altitude at that time ? 

' If at the same time a tree casts a shadow 180 ft. long, what is the 
.leight of the tree ? 

4. Draw the figures on squared paper for these examples, and read 
off the angles or lengths required from your drawings. 

10. The Cotangent. Since 
cot 

tan 0 

the value of the cotangent and the way in which it changes 
Ivith the angle will follow from the value of the tangent 
and the way in which it changes. 

O.P.T. B 
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In particular, as the angle gets verj small, the tangent 
gets nearer and nearer zero, so that the cotangent increases 
without limit, and it follows that 

cotO°=co. 

Also, as the angle increases from 0® towards 90“, the tangent 
gets larger and larger without limit, so that we may say that 
as the angle increases from 0® to 90“ the cotangent continually 
diminishes and that ^ ^ 

Thus we have shown that cot O'" = <», 
cot 90"=0. 

and that as 0 increases from 0" to 90"» 

cot 0 diminishes from w to 0; 

and to any positive number, however largre, there corresponds one and 
only one acute angle which has that number for its cotangent 

These results can also be deduced directly from Fig. 7. 

The tangent is drawn at the extremity B of the radius of 
the unit circle, where l AOB = 90®. 



Then if the l AOP is denoted by 0 
cot 0 = BP, 

and as 0 increases from 0® to 90®, the point P moves from 
infinity along PB towards the point B with which it coincides 
for the angle 90*. • 
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Examples. 

1 , Construct the acute angle whose cotangent is Find from 
your figure the other trigonometrical ratios of the angle. Also find 
from the tables the size of the angle. 

2. A tower 100 ft. high subtends an angle of 3‘3® at a point on the 
horizontal plane on which it stands. How far is the point from the 
foot of the tower ? 

3. The bow of a boat points directly to the foot of a wharf, the 
height of which alx)ve the level of the bow is 15 ft. If the boat 
is 20 ft. away, what angle will a tight rope from the bow to the 
W’harf make with the horizontal ? 

4, Also work examples 2 and 3 graphically. 

11. The Secant. Since 


the changes in the secant follow at once from the changes 
in the cosine : and we find without difficulty that 

8ec0®=l, 

8ec90°=oD, 

and that as 6 increa8e8 from 0® to 90®, 

860 0 incr6a8e8 from 1 to co; 

and to any po8itlve number, greater than unity, there correspond8 one 
and only one acute angle whose secant is that number. 

These results also follow from Fig. 6, where the secant is 
given by the length of OP on the scale upon which the radius 
is unity. 

Examples. 

1. Construct the acute angle whose secant is 2. Find from your 
figure the other trigonometrical ratios of the angle. Also from the 
tables the size of the angle. 

2. From the top of a wharf a rope is tightly stretched to the bow 
of a boat pointing directly to the wharf. If the boat is 30 ft. from 
the wharf and the rope used is 50 ft. long, find the secant of the angle 
it makes with the horizontal. • 

3. Work these examples also graphically. 
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12. The Cosecant. 


Since 
cosec 0 = 


1 


sin 0 


the changes in the cosecant follow at once from the changes 
in the sine: and we find without difficulty that 

cosec 0®=», 


cosec 90®=1, 

and tliat as 0 increases from 0 ® to 90®, 

cosec 0 diminishes from ee to 1; 

and to any positive number, greater than unity, there corresponds one 
and only one acute angle whose cosecant Is that number. 


These results follow also from Fig. 7, where the cosecant 
is given by the length of OP on the scale upon which the 
radius is unity. 


Examples. 

1. Construct the acute angle whose cosecant is 2. Find from youf 
figure the other trigonometrical ratios of the angle. Find from the 
tables the size of the angle. 

2. From the top of a tree 100 ft. high a rope is stretched tightly to 
a point upon the ground. If the rope is 350 ft. long, what is the 
cosecant of the angle it makes with the horizontal and what is the 
angle ? 

3. Also work these examples graphically. 


Examples on Chapter I. 

1. Determine by measurement of an accurately-drawn diagram the 
values of sin 30®, sin 45®, sin 60®, sin 75®, correct to two places of decimals. 

2. Using squared paper, draw and measure the angle of which the 
tangent is (1) 2, (2) 0*5, (3) 0-75. 

3. Find, from the Tables, the values of sin 27® 12^ and cosec 27® 12'; 
multiply them together, finding the product correct to six places of 
decimals. 

By how much does your result differ from the true value of 
sin 27® 12'X cosec 27® 12'? 
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4. By how muoh per cent, is sin B increased for 1^ increase of B 
(1) when ^ = 10% (2) when ^=30", 

(3) when ^=60% (4) when ^=80”? 

6^ Find from the tables the angles whose cosines are and 

6 , If log (sin B) =1*9134, find the acute angle B, 

7. If log (cos d) = 1 *9400, find the acute angle B. 

8, Find from the tables— 

(1) log cos 0% (2) log cos 10° 8', (3) log cos 20° 8', 

(4) log cos 70° 8', (5) log cos 80° 8'. 

9. Find the value of 

\ Sin 35 7 

10. If cos ^ = cos 10° cos 20°, find the acute angle B. 

11. A man walks 1000 yds. up a slope of 10°. How high is he above 
the horizontal plane through his starting point ? 

Work this also graphically. 

12. The horizontal distance of A from B measured on a plan (scale 
2 eh. to 1 in.) = 7*26 in. The elevation of B at A= 18°. Find the actual 
distance from A to B. 

13. A road ascends vertically 1 ft. for every .30 ft. horizontally. 
Find from the tables the angle which the road makes with the hori¬ 
zontal. 

14. Two points A, B on a map are represented by their projections 
on a horizontal plane. If AB = 10CK) yds., and its inclination to tlie 
horizontal is 10°, wliat will the distance given on the map be ? 

16. From a point A the top of a mountain B has an elevation of 20°. 
On the map the distance AB reads as 2 miles. What is the height of 
the mountain in feet above A ? 

16. At a point on a horizontal plane on which a tower stands, the 
tower subtends an angle of 50°. What must its height be, if the point 
is 250 ft. from the foot of the tower ? 

Also solve the question graphically. 

17. From points on opposite sides of a tree .50 ft. high, and in the 
same line with the foot of the tree, two men observe the elevation of 
its top to be 35° and 40°. How tar are they apart ? 

C.P.T. 
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18. The diagonal of a rectangle makes an angle of 25® 14' with the 
longer side. If the shorter side is 80 ft., what is the length of the 
longer side ? 

19. ABCD is a square cut out in cardboard. The sides are 8 inches 
long. Upon the two sides AC and BD the points E and F are taken 
distant 6 inches from A and B respectively, and EF is joined. The 
points G and H are taken upon AB and EF respectively, such that 
AG = 5 inches =HF. Let the figure be cut across the lines GH, EF 
and ED, and the four parts fitted together. It appears to form a 
rectangle of sides 13 inches and 5 inches, so that its area would be 
65 inches. Show that the error lies in taking the points corresponding 
to G, H, E and D as collinear. 

20, A railway line is perfectly straight for a yards. It is laid on 
the top of an embankment whose banks are inclined at the same angles 
to the horizon. The base of the embankment is h yards across. The 
lower part slopes at an angle 6 to the horizon through a vertical height 
c yards ; there is then a slope at an angle 0 through a vertical height d 
yards. Find the width of the top of the embankment, and the cubic 
contents of the stretch of a yards. 

21. A ship sails 25 miles due N. and then 30 miles due E. What is 
its bearing from the starting point ? 

22. At a point A the bearing of B is 23®, and its altitude 15®, the 
bearing of C is 49® 15', and its altitude 10®; AB=5 cli. 3 Ik. and 
AC 6 ch, 44 Ik. . Calculate the lengths of A'B', A'C', the projections of 
AB, AC upon a plan, and draw the triangle A'B'C' on a scale of 2 ch. 
to 1 in. 

23. Show that the area of any triangle is given by half the product 
of any two sides and the sine of the angle between them. 

24. Two straight roads AB, AC diverge from A at an angle of 48®; 
AB={ mile, AC = i mile. A straight fence is put up from B to C ; find 
the area in acres of the triangle ABC. 

25. AB, BC are two straight hedges inclined at an angle of 78®, 
AB=4*37 oh.; from what point in BC must a fence be run across to A 
so as to fence off 1 acre ? 

26. Two equal fences 6*5 oh. in length bound a triangle whose 
area=l ac. 3 ro.; find the angle between them. 
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27. Show that the area of a parallelogram is given by the formula 
ab sin ahy where ah denotes the angle contained by the sides a and b, 

28. Find the areas of the parallelograms of which two sides and the 
included angle are respectively (1) 2 in., 3 in., 60°; (2) 2 ft., 2 yd., 45°. 

29. The distances of the corners of a field from a point within it are 
300, 700, 250 and 890 Ik., and they bear respectively N., S.W., S.E., 
and E. Find the area of the field. 

30. Two sides AB, CD of a quadrilateral field ABCD are parallel, 
and the other two have an equal inclination. AB = 60 Ik., CD = 150 Ik., 
BC=s DA= 117 Ik. Draw a rough sketch of the field. What is its area ? 



CHAPTER IL 


THE TEIGONOMETEICAL EATIOS OF CEETAIN 
ANGLES. EELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
TEIGONOMETEICAL EATIOS. 

13. Introductory. There are a few angles for which it is 
unnecessary to consult the tables to obtain their trigonometrical 
ratios. Wo have already seen that their values may be 
written down readily for the angles 0“ and 90*. We now 
give geometrical proofs for the angles 30®, 45® and 60®, and 
establish some important relations between the trigonometrical 
ratios in general. 

14. The trigonometrical ratios of 30*, 45* and 60*. 

The TrigonoTnetrical Ratios for Let AOB (Fig. 8) be an 
angle of 30*. Upon OB take a point P such that OP=2a. 



Draw PM perpendicular to OA. Then since z. MOP =30*, it 
follows that lOPM = 60*, and the triangle 0PM is the half of 
an equilateral triangle of which OP is a side and MP half the 
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Therefore MP = a, 

and 0M2=:0P2-IVIP2 

/. OM^JSa, 

We can therefore write down the trigonometrical ratios of 
the angle as follows: 


cosec 30 


OP“2* 

OP 2 ' 
MP 1 
OM 
OM 
MP'~ 
OP^ 2 
OM 
OP 


811130 “ = :^ = 


cos 30 


tan 30 = 


COt30»=^ = x/8. 


sec 30 — 7 ^—- 7 Zf 


MP 


= 2 . 


The Trigonometrical Batios for 45®. Let AOB (Fig. 9) be 
an angle of 45®. Upon OA take a point M such that OM ==a. 
Draw MP perpendicular to OA meeting OB in P. 



Then since 
it follows that 
and 
But 


O.P.T. 


/.MOP = 45®, 

/.0PM = 45®, 

OM = MP=a. 
OP2«OM2 + MP2. 

OP« = 2a2. OP=N/2a. 

b2 
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The Trigonometrical Ratios for 60". Let AOB (Fig. 10) be 
an angle of 60". 

Upon OB take a point P such that OP==2a. 



Fig. 10. 


Draw PM perpendicular to OA. 

Then since z. MOP = 60", it follows that z. 0PM = 30", and 
the triangle 0PM is the half of an equilateral triangle of 
which OP is a side and OM half the base. 

Therefore OM = a, 

and MP2 = OP2 - OM^ * Za\ 
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We can therefore write down the trigonometrical ratios of 
the angle as follows : 

MP y/3 


OM 1 
cos 60 =^=-. 

4. /IaO M P /« 

* -/.• OM 1 

=MP=;^’ 

sec60“=§^=2, 

co 8 ec 60 °=^=~|-. 

MP 


Wc have thus the following table : 


1- 

0* 

30* 

1 

2 

45* 

60" 

90" 

sin 

0 

1 

n/^ 

1 

C/2 

n/3 

2 

"l 

cos 

1 

n/3 

2 

1 

2 

0 

tan 

• 

0 

1 

n/3 

1 

n/3 

00 

cot 

00 

n/3 

1 

1 

v/3 

0 

sec 

1 

1 

2 

n/3 

n/2 

2 

w 

cosec 

00 

2 

n/2 

1 

2 

1 


It will be seen that 

sin 30“ = cos 60“ = cos (90“ - 30“), 
sin 60“ = cos 30® = cos (90“ - 60“). 
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Prove that 

60^=0082 30 “ 


•sin2 30. 


Examples. 

2 tan 30“ 

•-^^taneO - i^^n230“' 


^^^08 

30“ + 8in2 45“ + 8in2 60“=f30“ + tan* 45® + tan* 60“= 
4 (8in* 60* + 008 * 30“) = 3 (sin 60“ + cos 30“). 


/ 15. Relations between the trigonometrical ratios of an 
angle and its complement. The results tabulated in § 15 
show that for certain angles 

/ sill 6 = cos (90® - $) 

\ cos 6 = sin (90* ~ 6) 
f tan ^ = cot (90* - 0) ^ 

\ cot 6 = tan (90* - 6) 
f sec 0 = cosec (90* ~ d) 

Icosec 0 = sec (90* - 6). 

We proceed to prove the first two of these results. 
Though in the proof we shall suppose that the angle 6 is an 
acute angle, the theorem, as we shall see later, is true in 
general. The other four results follow at once from the first 
two. 

The angle which, together with 6, makes up 90*, is called 
the complement of 6, Thus the theorem to be proved may be 
stated in words: 


( The sine of an angle is equal to the cosine of its complement, 
and the cosine of an angle is equal to the sine of its complement. 

Let AOB (Fig. 11) be a quadrant of a circle of radius unity. 
Let ^AOP be any acute angle and let 
z.AOP = ^BOa 
Then iLAOQ = 90*0. 

Draw PM and QN perpendicular to the initial line OA. 
Then, in the triangles 0PM and OQN, 

OP = 00, 
aMOP=^NQO, 
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since 
and 

Therefore MP = ON, 
and 

Hence 


z.NQO = z.BOQ = ^^, 

L OMP = L ONQ - 1 right angle. 


Also 



It is from this property that the name cosine is derived, 
since cosine stands for complementi sinnsy which was contracted 
into CO. sin, and finally into cos. The same reasons exist for 
the terms cotangent and cosecant. AVe have, in fact, 


cos 0 = sin (90® - 0), 

• cot 0 — tan (90® ~ ^), ^ 

cosec 6 = sec (90® - 0). 

The name sine is taken from the Latin miuSy the translation 
of the word used by the Arabs for this ratio. The terms 
tangent and secant hardly require explanation.* 


Examples. 


1 , cos 80® = sin 10®. 
3. cot 20® = tan 70®. 


2. cos 15® = sin 75®. 

4. cosec 25® = sec 65®. 


* Of. Fink, A Brief History of Mathematics (p. 285), Chicago, 1903. 
Tropfke, Oeschichte der Elementar’Mathematik, Bd. II. (p. 212), Leipzig, 
1903. 
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16, To prove that sin2^ + cos‘^0= 1, 

l+tan2^ = sec20, , 

l + cot2^ = cosec2^. ^ 

There are three important equations connecting the squares 
of the trigonometrical ratios: namely, 

8in2^ +<5082^ = 1, 
l+taji20=Bec2ft 
l + COt20 = CO8ec2^. 

It will be seen that the second and third of these follow 
from the first, on division by cos^^ and sinW respectively. 

To prove that sin^d + cos^^ = 1, 

we may proceed as follows: 

Let AOB (Fig. 12) be the 
angle A Upon the bounding 
line OB take any point P and 
draw PM perpendicular to OA. 

Then M p2 + OM^ = OP^ 

Therefore 

/l^\2 cf M A 

\opy ■^\op/ 12 - 

8ln20 + CO820=l. j 

It will be noticed that this proof would hold equally well 
for an angle of any magnitude, as the ratios are squared and 
thus any difference of sign must disappear. 

17. Given one of the trigonometrical ratios of an acute 
angle to find the others. We have seen in §§7-12 that 
given any one of the ratios of an acute angle we can write 
down all the others. We might use the results of § 16 
and obtain these without the aid of a figure. 

E.g, Given sin & = s, express all the other ratios in terms of s. 

Since sin204-cos2d=l; 

COS^^ts 1 -^2^ 

COS0 = \/l - 5*, 
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where we take the positive sign, since the angle is acute and 
its cosine positive. 

Then since 

4. /I sin 6 

tan 6 =-^ 

cos a 

it follows that 

tan 6 = ■ 1.- . ■. 
jl-s^ 

And 

sec 0 = -^ = -7=L_ , 
cos^ Jl-S^ 

cosec6? = -r^ = -. 
sin a s 


Examples. 

1. Given tan ^ = express all the other ratios in terms of t, 

2. Given cot d=4, find the other ratios. 

3. Given sec ^=3, find the other ratios. 

4. Given cosec jf, find the other ratios. 

18. Solution of trigonometrical equations. If an equation 
is given, containing only one of the trigonometrical ratios, 
and it can be solved for that ratio, the trigonometrical tables 
will give the angle, or angles, which satisfy the equation. 

E.g. Consider the equation 

2 sin^^ ~ 3 sin ^ + 1 = 0. 

This is a quadratic equation in sin 6, 

We find, on factorizing, 

(2sin^-l)(sin6^-l)=0. 

Therefore, sin ^ or sin ^ = 1. 

Hence the equation is satisfied by 

^ = 30" or 90^ 

and these are the only two angles between 0® and 90°, both 
included, which satisfy the equation. 
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Again, the equation may contain more than one of the 
ratios. In this case we can use the relations between them to 
deduce from the given equation a second equation involving 
only one of the ratios. We must then solve the resulting 
equation. In this process we may have had to rationalise the 
equation, and, just as in dealing with algebraical equations, 
we must be careful not to introduce solutions which do not 
satisfy the equation in its original form. 

Examples. 

1. Solve the equation 

9 (cos® ^ + sin 0) = 11. 

Since cos®d = 1 -* sin® 

we have 9-9 sin®^ + 9 sin ^ = 11. 

.*. 9sin®^-9sin^ + 2=0. 

(3sind-2)(3sin^-l)=0. 

Sind =*6667 or *3333. 

d=41*49' or 19*28'. 

2. Solve the equation 

fJS cos d - sin d = 1. 

Put sin d= n/1 - cos® d. 

Then we have (^3 cos d -1)®=(1 - cos®d), 

4oos®d-2/y/3cosd=0. 

.*. cos d ^cos d - =0. 

k/S 

oosd=0 or cosd=~~. 
d=90* or d = 30*. 

But it will be noticed that the value d=90* does not satisfy the 
equation ^3 cos d - sin d = 1. 

It is a solution of ,^3 cos d + sin d = 1. 

3. Solve the equations : 

(i) 3seod=4oosd. (ii) 3ootd=tand. 

(hi) 2sin®d + 3sind-4=0. (iv) sind + cosd = l. 

(v) sind-cosd=l. (vi) 3tan®d = l+ seo®d. 

(vii) seo®d + tan®d=7. (viii) co8eo®d+cot®d=3. 

(ix) tand + 3ootd=5secd. (x) tand + cotd=2. 
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19. Trigonometrical identities. An identity differs from 
an equation in this, that an equation is true for only particular 
values of the unknown quantity or variable, an identity is 
true for all values. 

For example, - = b) (a + &), 

and cos^^ + sin^^ = 1, 

are identities; 

a;2-l = 0, 

2sm2^-l = 0, 

are equations. 

It is a useful exercise, and makes the student familiar with 
the relations which hold among the ratios, to establish the truth 
of a number of trigonometrical identities such as those which 
are now given. The results are of little value in themselves. 
They are placed here simply for the purpose of helping the 
student to learn to use the trigonometrical ratios as he would 
the ordinary algebraical symbols. 


Examples. 

Prove the following identities : 

1. sin^A - cos^A = 2 sin^A - 1. 

sin^A - cos^A = (sin A - cos A) (1 + sin A cos A). 
sin'^A - cos'^A = sin^A - cos^A. 
sin^A + cos^A = (sin A + cos A) (1 - sin A cos A). 
sin^A + cos^A=2 sin^A - 2 sin^A +1. 
tan A 4- cot A = sec A coseo A. 
tan^A + cot^A = seo*A + cosec®A - 2. 
cos A sin A 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


9. 


10 . 


sin^A tan^ __ sin^A (1 + cos A) 
cos A^ cot A"” cos^A ’ 
sin A 14- 008 A _ 2 
14*008 A sin A ““sin A' 
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sj 20. Regular polygons. As rectilinear figures may be broken 
up into triangles, we may obtain further illustrations from 
them of the use of the trigonometrical ratios. In particular 
the regular polygons are interesting, and we can illustrate 
some important theorems about such figures with the aid 
of the trigonometrical tables.* 



Fig. 13. 


Let AB (Fig. 13) be a side of a regular polygon of n sides 
inscribed in a circle whose centre is O and radius r. 

Draw OP perpendicular to AB. 


Z-AOB =-, and ^AOP=-. 

n n 

/180"\ OP OP 

.. cos{- ) = — = —, 

\ n J OA r 


/180"\ OP OP 

.. cos{- ) = — = —, 

\ n / OA r 

, . /180"\ AP AP 

and sin(-) = —= —. 

\ n / OA r 

But the perimeter of the polygon = 7i(2AP). 

the perimeter = 2nr sin . 

Also the area of polygon = n.AP. OP. 

.. the area = Tir^sin ( —— J cos 


Of. Meroet’s Trigofkometrp, p. 60. 
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Examples. 

1, Make a table like the following and fill in the blanks; 

radius of circle = 10 cms. 



2. Make a table like the following, and fill in tlie blanks : 

radius of circle = 10 cms. 


No. of sides 
of inscribed 
polj'gon. 

Angle sub¬ 
tended by 
side at 
centre. 

Length 
of perpen¬ 
dicular. 

Length 
of side. 

Area of 

A AOB. 

Area of 
polygon. 

Area 

(radius)^ 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 

20 

40 

100 

120° 

5 

• 

17-.32 

43-30 

129-90 

1-299 


3. Make tables as in Ex. 1 and Ex. 2 for circumscribed regular 
potygons. 


It will be noticed that the ratios in the last columns of 
^ese four tables, as the number of sides of the polygons is 
increased, all approach a number between 3 and 4. 

We shall see later (Chapter XII.) that, when the number of 
sides of the polygons is made very great indeed, this ratio, 
whatever the radius may be, approaches and can be made to 
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differ very slightly from the number which is called tt. 
This is an incommensurable number, nearly 3|, and is 
the ratio of the perimeter of a circle to its diameter, or the 
ratio of the area of a circle to the square upon its radius. 


Examples on Chapter II. 

1. A ladder 30 ft. long is placed against a wall so that the foot ot 
the ladder is 15 ft. from the wall. Find the inclination of the ladder 
to the horizontal, and the height at which it rests against the wall. 

2. A vertical stick 15 ft. high oasts a shadow 10 ft. long. What is 
the altitude of the sun at that instant? What will the length of 
the shadow be when the sun’s altitude is 45® ? 


3. A kite is flying with its string inclined at an angle of 30® to the 
vertical. Find the height of the kite when the string is 100 ft. long. 

4. A BCD is a parallelogram whose adjacent sides AB and BC are 
3 ft. and 5 ft. long respectively and the angle ABC is 120 ®. 

Calculate, without using tables, the lengths of the diagonals AC, 
BD, and the area of the parallelogram. 

Two sides of a triangle are of lengths 2a and 2h and contain an 

angle of 120®. If the angle opposite the side 2 a is $y prove that 

, - \/3a 

tan ^ = -— 35 -. 
a+ 26 

6 . The altitude of the sun is observed from the shadow cast by 
a vertical stick to be a. A tower at the samp time casts a shadow 
of length I, Find the height of the tower. 

7, An isosceles triangle of wood is placed on the ground in a 
vertical position facing the sun. The base of the triangle=20 in., the 
altitude = 15 in., the altitude of the sun = 30®: find the angle at the 
apex of the shadow. 


8 . Find the sun’s approximate altitude when a pin stuck vertically 
into the window-shelf, so as to stand exactly 5 in. high, casts a shadow 
8*29 in. long. If each of these mea^surements can be relied on as correct 
to the nearest hundredth of an inch, between what limits must the 
sun’s altitude lie ? 

9. ACB is a right-angled triangle in which C is a right angle and 
AC, CB are both of unit length. The line AD bisecting the angle A 
meets BC in D. Find the length of CD and thus obtain the 
trigonometrical ratios of 22 ^”. 
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10. ACB is a right-angled triangle in which C is a right angle and 
BC is one-half of AB. The line AD bisecting the angle A meets BC 
in D. Find the length of CD and thus obtain the trigonometrical 
ratios of 15*. 

11. If (a 6) sin ^ = (a - 6 ), find v^cot* 0 - cos® Q. 

12. If cos A =2 sin A, find sec A and cosec A. 

13. If tan A =2 sin A, find A. 

14. In a right-angled triangle the hypothenuse is 13 and one of the 
sides is 12. Find the other side and the angles. 

15. In the triangle ABC the perpendicular AD from A on BC is 
fi units: and the angles B and C have cosines respectively and 
Find the length of the sides AB and AC. 

16. Prove that the expression 

2 (sin ®A -f- cos® A) - 3 (sin^ A -f cos^ A) 
is independent of the angle A 

17. Prove the following identities : 

(i) (cos B -f ein B)^ - (cos B - sin Bf —8 cos B sin B^ 

.... l~sin^ 1 -f-sin^ ^ 

(ootS + coaeo^tf), 


(iii) 

(iv) 


sin A -f- sin B cos A - cos B _ ^ 
cosA-f- cos B sin A - sin B ' 

l+cosA 1-cosA 0 / 1 . 4 - ay 


sec A - tan A 

/ \ * 2A \ 2Q cos®B-cos®A 
(v) tan®A-tan®B=- o-a- 



19. 

20 . 

angle. 


(vi) 2(1 -f-sin A)(l-f'COsA) = (l + sinA-hcosA)®. 

Solve the following equations : 

(i) tan ^ +cot ^=3, 

(ii) 3sin®0 -5sin0-f-2=O, 

(iii) 2 cos® B -I- sin® &—2 cos 

(iv) tan*d-4tan®^ + 3 = 0, 

(v) cos® B - sin® ^=2 - 5 cos B, 

(vi) 3sin^-f-5oos^=5. 

If 3 sin ^ + 5 cos B=5, show that (3 cos ^ - 5 sin ^)®=9. 

Prove that sin B tan B is greater than 2(1 - cos ^), if B is any acute 


C.P.T. 
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SOLUTION OF EIGHT-ANGLED TRIANGLES. 

21. Introductory. The three sides of a triangle and the 
three angles are called the six elements of the triangle. 
The angles are denoted by A, B, C, and the sides opposite 
these by a, 6, and c. The sides are independent except for 
the fact that the sum of any two must be greater than the 
third. The angles are not independent, since if we are 
given two of them the third is known. There are thus five 
independent elements in any triangle, the three sides and 
two of the angles. We shall see later that when we are 
given three of these five elements the others can be found 
by computation. This process is called the solution of the 
triangle, and we are said to solve the triangle when we find 
the other elements. 

In this chapter we shall deal with the case of the right- 
angled triangle. 

We have therefore the following cases to examine; 


(i) 

Given C = 90*, 

a and 6. 

(ii) 

C = 90*, 

a and c. 

(iii) 

o 

a> 

II 

O 

h and c. 

(iv) 

C-90*, 

A and a. 

(V) 

C=90*, 

A and 6. 

(vi) 

e 

o 

il 

o 

A and c. 

(vii) 

C = 90', 

B and a. 

(viu) 

C = 90*, 

B and h 

(fac) 

0=90*. 

B and c. 
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These may, however, be reduced to the following four cases: 

(i) Given the two sides about the right angle, 

(ii) Given the hypothennse and one of the sides. 

(iii) Given the hypothennse and an acute angle. 

(iv) Given one of the sides and an acute angle. 

22. Given the two sides a, b about the right angle C. 

Here the formula tan A = | 

gives the angle A. Then the angle B follows as the comple¬ 
ment of A. Of course 

but since sin A = 

c 

it follows that c = , 

sm A 

and c can usually be found from 
this more easily than from 

_ Fia. 14. 

c — s/a^ 6-, 

as it is in a form adapted for logarithms. 

In the following examples logarithms are used. The logarithmic sijie of 
an angle, say A, (*.€. 10 + log sin A) is written Log sin A. In practice it is 
often convenient to drop the 10 from these Tables, and to read off at once 
the logarithms of the ratios. This will be done in some of the examples. 

When the Logarithm Tables were calculated, after Napier’s death 
in 1617, by Briggs and Vlacq, the language of Trigonometry w’as 
somewhat different from that which is now employed. The sine of 
the angle AOP (cf. Fig. 4)—or, more exactly, the sine of the arc AP— 
was the line MP ; its cosine, the line OM ; etc. And the radius of the 
circle on which the arc AP stands liad to be given. Briggs and Vlacq 
worked with Trigonometrical Tables in which the radius was 10^®. 
Thus their sines, cosines, etc., are our sines, cosines, etc., multiplied 
by 10*®, Also the logarithms of their sines, cosines, etc., are the 
logarithms of our sines, cosines, etc., with 10 added to each logarithm. 
This is the origin of our Tables of Logarithmic Sines, etc. And the 
10 was not added, as is sometimes stated, in order to avoid negative 
characteristics. It is there because the Logarithm Tables which we 
now use have been copied, more or less directly, from those which 
Briggs and Vlacq compiled between 1620 and 1660. 
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El, 1, In the triangle ABC, C=90'", 


Find A, B and c. 
Here 


And 



logc=10+logo-Log8inA 
= 10 
1-6232 

11-6232 

9-7781 


1-8451. 

c=70. 


In this case it was easy to find A without using logarithms as the 
value of tan A was obtained by simple division. We give another 
example in which this would not be the case, and to find A we would 
take the Logarithmic tangent table. 


Ex. 2. Given C=90°, a=2314ft., 6=1768 ft. 
To find A, B and c, 

„ ^ A « 2314 

Here tanA= 3 =j^. 

Therefore Log tan A=10 + log a - log h 

= 10 
3-3643 

13-3643 

3-2475 

10-1168. 

. . A=52“37', 
and B=37'*23'. 


Also, since c=~7- ^ 

sin A 

log c=10+log a ~ Log sin A 
=13-3643 
9-9001 

3-4642. 

c=2912. 
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23. Given the hypothenuse c and one side a. 

Let c and a be given. 

Then sin A = ^ gives the angle A (Fig. 14). 

Also B = 90“ - A gives the angle B ; 

and b = a tan B, 
or ft = c cos A gives the side ft. 

Ez. 1. Solve the right-angled triangle in which 
c=42-21, a=23-45. 



■nr t. • A ® 23*45 

We have sin A=:- = Trm » 

c 42*21 

Log sin A=10+loga-logo 

= 11*3701 
1*62 54 

9;447. 

,*. A=33"44', 
and B=56‘’16'. 

To find ft, we have ft = a tan B. 

.*. logft=loga + LogtanB -10 

= 1*.3701 
*1754 

1*5455. 

.*. 6=35*12. 

It is clear that the work would be on the same lines if c and ft were 
given. 
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Ex. 2 . Solve the right-angled triangle given 
c=4320, b=25U. 

o- • D ^ 2514 

Since 

Log sin B = 10 -h log b - log c 
= 13-4004 
3-6355 

9*7649. 


.*. B=35‘’35'. 

.-. A=54"25'. 

Also, we have a=5tanA. 

.-. loga=log6 + Logtan A-10 
=3-4004 
•1454 

3-5458. 

.-. a=3514. 


24. Given the hypothenuse c and an acute angle. 

Let c and A be given. 

Since a = csinA and 6 = cco8A, 

we can find a and 6. 

And B = 90° - A gives B. 

Example. Solve the right-angled 
triangle in which 

c=251 and A=32® 12'. 

We have a=c sin A. 

loga=logc-f Logsin A-10 
= 1-3997 
1-7266 
1-1263. 

.-. a=13-38. Fia.17. 

Also we have 5=c cos A. 

.% Iog5=logc-f-Log cos A-10 
= 1-3997 
1-9275 
1-3272. 

5=21-24. 

B^dT 48 ^. 



Also 
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It is clear that the work would be the same if c and B were 
given, for if B is given, A follows. 

25. Given one of the sides and an acute angle. 

Since B = 90® - A, B is known, if A is given. 

If B is given, since A = 90® - B, A is known. 

Also, if a is given, h^a tan B gives 

and c = gives c. 
sin A ® 


Ex. Solve the right-angled triangle in which 
a = 125 and A=48“ 16'. 
Hero B=41“45'. 

Also, since 6 =a tan B, 

log 6 = log a + Log tan B -10 
= 2 0969 
1-9507 
20476. 

6 = 111 * 6 . 


But 



sin A* 

logc =10 + loga- LogsinA 

= 12*0969 
9*8727 

2*2242. 

.*. c= 167*6. 


Examples on Chapter III. 

Solve the following right-angled triangles, right-angled at C. 


1. a = 1000, 6 = 1732. 

3. c=2*124, a = l *234. 
5. c=1000, A=30*. 

7. c=2500, B=62“14'. 
9. a = 125*8, A=60“. 


2. a=48*94, 6=65*83. 
4. c=22*3, 6 = 12*6. 

6. c=23*46, A=46“12'. 
8. a = 10, A=45“. 

10. 6=212, A = 15“12'. 



CHAPTER IV. 


EASY PROBLEMS IN HEIGHTS AND DISTANCES. 

26. Introductory. In this chapter we shall give some 
illustrations of such problems in heights and distances as may 
be solved by the trigonometry of the right-angled triangle. 
Some of these questions, it will be found later, can be treated 
more rapidly by other methods, but they all form useful 
exercises for the student at this stage of his work. They are 
also sufficient to show some of the practical applications of 
elementary trigonometry. 

It should be noticed that as Four Figure Tables are used, 
the results are not quite so reliable as those which would be 
obtained by more accurate tables, such as Chambers' Seven 
Figure Tables. 

27. Angles of elevation and depression. In many of these 

questions the terms I 

j AngU of elevation^ I 

? Angle of depression, 

will be used. 

The angle between a horizontal plane through an observer's 
eye and a line joining the eye to any object is called 

(i) The angle of elevation of the object, if it is above the 
observer; 

(ii) The angle of depression, if it is below him. 
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If the observer is at O and A, B are two points in the 
vertical plane OAB such that OA is horizontal, 

z.AOB = angle of elevation of B (Fig. 19), 
and Z-AOB = angle of depression of B (Fig. 20). 



Fig. 19. Fio. 20. 


In the first case we think of a man looking up from the 
horizontal line OA at O to the point B, and turning the 
telescope on his theodolite up through the angle AOB. 

In the second case we think of a man looking down from the 
horizontal line OA at O, and turning the telescope on his 
theodolite down through the angle AOB. 


Illustrative examples. 

1 . A tower stands on a horizontal plane. A man on the ground 
KiD ft. from the tower finds the angle of elevation of the top of the 
tower to be 60®. Find the height of the tower. 

Let AC be the tower, and B the position of 
the man. i ‘ 

Then ACB is a right angle since AC is / 

vertical, and BC is horizontal. / 

Also BC = 100 ft., / ^ 

and I. ABC =60°. / ^ 

Lot AC = a: ft. / 


Also 

and 


Then tan60» = j^. ^ _ 

!K=100tnn60° B 

= 100V3 21- 

==173-2. 

Thus the height of the tower is a little over 173 ft. 
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Ex. 2. A man looks from the top of a vertical tower 120 ft. high at 
a marked point upon the horizontal plane on which the tower stands. 
The angle of depression of this point 
is 50®. Find its distance from the 
foot of the tower. 

Let AC be the tower and B the 
position of the marked point on the 
plane. 

Let AD be the horizontal line 
through the point of observation in 
the vertical plane ACB. 

Then AC = 120 ft., 

Z. DAB=50®. 

Let BC=a;ft. 

Then x = 120 tan 40 ®. 

.*. a;= 100*692. 

Thus the distance BC=100*7 ft. 

A man observes the elevation of the top of a tower to be 40®. 
He walks 100 ft. nearer to it along the line towards the foot of the 
tower from the first point of observation and finds the angle of elevation 
to be 50®. Find the height of the tower. 



Let the points of observation be A and B, and let CD stand for the 
tower. 
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Let BC=a: ft. and CD=y ft. 

We obtain two equations in x and y immediately as follows: 

- = tan 50®. 

X 

These may be written a? +100=y tan 50®, 

and a;=y tan 40®. 

100 

Subtracting, we find . y= -—- 

^ tan50®-tan40® 

100 

“1 1918--8391 
100 " 

~ -3527* 

logy=log 100-log'3527 
= 2 

2*4526. 

.-. y=283 %5. 

^4. A man wishes to know the breadth of a river. He finds 
from a point on the bank that the angle of elevation of a tree just 
opposite to him on the other bank 
is 55®. He walks back in the 

straight line from the foot of this yy 

tree, a distance of 50 ft., and finds / 

the angle of elevation is’ now 40®. / 

Find the breadth of the river. X / ^ 

X / ^ 

Let CD be the tree, and A, B X / ^ 

the two points of observation. / 

Let BC=a:ft., X^ / 

and CD=yft. / 

Then y=a; tan 55®, X _ 

and y=(a: + 60)tan40“. ^ ^ ^ 

(*+60) tan 40'=a; tan 55°. 

50 tan 40' 

* ~ tan 65'- ton 40' 

41-95 

“1-4281 --8391 
41-95 
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log X =log 41 *95 - log *589 
= 1-6227 
1-7701 
1-8526. 

. . a;=71-22. 

Thus the river is a little over 71 ft. wide. 

Ex. 5. From the top of a tower 100 ft. high the angles of depression 
of two objects situated on the plane 
on which the tower stands, due W. of 
the tower, are 60° and 50°. Find the 
distance between the objects. 

Let A, B be the two objects and 
CD the tower. Let AB be x ft. and 
BC y ft. 

Then we have 

a; + y = 100tan40°=83-91, 
and y= 100 tan 30°=57-74. 

.-. a;=26-17. 

Thus the distance between the 
objects is a little over 26 ft. 

/ rBLjj/ From the top of a hill the angles of depression of two marked 
pittiits on a level plane from which the hill rises are found to be 42° 
and 50° respectively. Thaapt po ints lie due N. an d ^ue E . of the hill¬ 
top and are distant 2 miles from each other.^ Find the height of 
mil! 

Let AB bg the vertical line from the i»p 
of the hill to the plane on which the points 
d and D lie. 

Then LABC=1 rt. A, 

Z.A8P = lrt. L, 
and also L CBp=1 rt. L, 

since the points are due N. and due E. of A. 

Let AB=a;ft. 

Then since Z.ACB=42°*, 

LB^=48% 

and BC=:a;tan48°. 

Similarly, Bp=a; tan 

But j^=:BC«+BD« 
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+ tan240‘’]=[2 x 1760 x 3f, 

. _^10560 _ 

\/tan248‘’ + tan240®' 

Let u=ta.n^4S°. 

log M=2 log tan 48® 

=2[-0456] 

= 0912. 

/. w= 1*234. 

l^t t;=tan^40®. 

.*. log v=2 log tan 40® 

=2[1-9*238] 

= 1*8476. 

.*. t;=*7041. 

10o60 

** ^~v'l*938r 

/. log a:= log 10560 - i log 1 *9^1 

= 4*0237 
*1437 
3*8800. 

.*. a:=7586. 

29. The points of the compass. Some of the simpler 
problems of navigatlx)n may be solved with the help of 
elementary plane trigonometry. E,g. the distance of a ship 
from a lighthouse at a known height above the sea: the 
distance of two ships from one another after sailing for a 
short time in different directions, etc. Such questions may 
involve the knowledge of the points of the compass. The 
circle on which the needle moves is divided into 32 equal 
parts, each part being thus the eighth part of a right angle 
or ir 15'. The names of the points are given in Fig. 27. 

The points are named with reference to the cardinal points, 
N., S., E., and W. Direction may be also indicated by saying 
that the point bears so many degrees East of North, or West 
of South, etc. 

C.P.T. 


o 
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E.g, N. 15* E. 

means that the angle between the line to the point and the 
line due N. is 15* and this is towards the East. 

In this notation N.N.E. might be written 
N. 22J* E, or E. 67^* N. 



Examples on Chapter IV. 

1. An observer in a boat is being rowed ffrom a cliff 200 ft. high, 
and it takes 2 minutes for the angle of elevation of the top of the cliff 
to change from 45® to 30®. How fast is the boat moving ? 

2. To find the approximate width of a river I send a man to the 
opposite side with a levelling staff marked in feet and inches up to 16 ft., 
which he holds vertically upright on a stone at the water’s edge. The 
theodolite when set level points to the mark 5 ft. 8 in. The depression 
of the foot of the pole=3® 24'; the elevation of the 16 ft. mark=6* 30'. 
Find the width df the river as the mean of the two results obtained. 

3. In order to find the height of a hill a line was measured equal to 
2000 ft. in the same level with the base of the hill, and in the Same 
vertical plane as its top. The angles of elevation of the top of the hill 
wm 25® and 30® from the ends of this line. Find its height. 

^ 4. A flagstaff 30 ft. high stands on the top of a cliff, and from a 
points on a level with the base of the cliff the angles of elevation of the 
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top and bottom of the flagstaff are observed to be 42® and 30°. , Find 
the height of the cliflF. 

5. From the foot of a wall the elevation of the top of a tower is 45°, 
and from the top of the wall, which is 25 ft. high, its'elevation is 30°. 
Find the height and distance of the tower. 

6. From the top of a cliff 120 ft. high the angles of depression of 
two boats, due S. of the observer, are 20® and 68®. Find the distance 
between the boats. 

7. From the top of a hill the angles of depression of two consecutive 
milestones, which are in a direction due E. from the top, are 21® and 
46® respectively. How high is the hill ? 

8. A man on one bank of a river observes a point on the opposite 
bank and finds the straight line between himself and that point makes 
an angle of 60® with the stream. After walking along the bank in the 
opposite direction to the stream a distance of 100 feet, the angle is 45®. 
Find the width of the river. 


9. A meteor moving in a straight line passes vertically above 
two points A and B on a horizontal piano 1000 ft. apart. When 
above A it has an altitude 50® as seen from B, and when above B, 
40® as seen from A. Find the distance from A at which it will strike 
the plane. 

10. To determine the breadth AB of a river an observer measures in 
AB produced a length, BC, of 20 yards, and then walks a distance CP, 
of 100 yards at right angles to AC. He finds that AC subtends an 
angle of 35® 40' at P. F^nd the breadth of the river and the angle that 
BC subtends at P. 


11, The horizontal lino MABN joins the feet of two vertical lines 
MP, NQ. A and B are distant a yards apart. The angles of elevation 
of P from A and B are a and /3; and of Q from A and B are a' and /3'. 
Prove that the lengths of AP and BQ are given by 
a cosec a a cosec /S' 

cot /8 - cot a cot a' - cot /S' 


12. From two points A and B which lie E. and W. of a tower, the 
angles of elevation of the top are a and /8. If the points are d yds. 
apart, show that the height of the tower is 


d sin a sin /3 


,yds., 


sin a cos /3 + cos a sin jS ' 
and find the height when the two points are both due E. of the tower, 
d, a and /8 being as before. 
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13. From the foot of a tower A the angle of elevation of the top of 
another tower B ia a, and from the top of A the angle of depression 
of the top of B is p. If B is /t ft. high, show that the height of A is 

/sin g c os p + cos a sin j8 \ 

\ sin a cos p ) 

14. Two points A and B are 2000 yds. apart on a straight road, and 
P is a flagstaff off the road. It is found that the angles PAB and PBA 
are 33® 18' and 105® 21' respectively. 

Calculate the distance BP and the number of square yards in the 
triangle ABP. 

15. P and Q are two stations 1000 yds. apart on a straight stretch 
of sea shore bearing E. and W. 

At P a rock bears 42® W. of S. 

„ Q „ „ 35® E. of a 

Show that the distance from the shore is 
1000 sin 48® sin 55® 

a^ calculate this. 


sin??'' 


f 16. ABC is a triangle in a horizontal plane having the angle B a 
^ right angle. AD and BE are two equal lines drawn vertically above 
the plane. The angle ACD is a and the angle BCE is p. Find AB in 
terms of AD. 


t^i 

v/i 


17. From the top of a tower, 120 ft. high, the comers A, B, C of a 
triangular field in the horizontal plane through the bottom of the tower 
are observed to bear 

N. 72® 18' W. S. 75® 23' W. S. 22® 47' W. 

The angles of depression are 34®, 21°, and 43® respectively. Find 
the area of the field. 


18. The angle of elevation of a tower at a place due south of it 
is 45®; and at another place due west of the former, at a distance a, 
the angle of elevation is 15®. Show that the height of the tower is 

19. At two points A and B, 400 yards apart, on a straight horizontal 
road, the summit of a hill is observed. At A it is due N., with an 
elevation of 40®. At B it is due W., with an elevation of 27®. Find 
the height of the hill. 

20. At a station S.W. of a tower, the elevation of the top of the 
tower is 15®. At another station 300 ft. west of the former, and in 
the same horizontal plane with it, the bearing of the tower is N. 60° E. 
Find the height of the tower correct to one foot. 



CHAPTER V. 

ANGLES OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 

30. Introductory. In § 5 the trigonometrical ratios were 
defined so as to apply to angles of any size. 

We saw that in the case of angles greater than a right 
angle the lines MP and OM in the ratios are looked upon 
as having both magnitude and direction, the direction being 
relative to the initial line from which the angle is measured. 

The axis of x being taken as the initial line and the 
origin being taken as the angular point about which the 
line tracing out the angle revolves, we saw that when MP 
was drawn upwards, in the direction of y positive, it was to 
be taken positive, and when diawn downwards, in the 
direction of y negative, it was to be taken negative. Also 
that when OM was drawn to the right, in the direction 
of X positive, it was to be taken positive, and that when 
it was drawn to the left, in the direction of x negative, 
it was to be taken negative. Also that in the ratios the 
line OP is always taken positive. In fact, OM and MP in 
the ratios are the projections of the radius vector on the 
lines Ox and Oy, in the ordinary geometrical sense of the term. 

It is also convenient to arrange that in the ratios the lines shall 
be taken as given by the order of the letters by which they are named. 
The line MP means the line drawn from M to P. The line OM the 
line from O to M. It is not then necessary to add a sign + or - 
to these lines in the ratios, if it is understood that the direction of 
the lino is given by the order of the letters which represent it. 
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In this notation if the angle xOP in Fig. 28 is called 9, 


sin 6= 


MP 

OP’ 


and this is negative, since MP is drawn in the direction of y negative. 



Fio. 28. 


Kg, if 0=^225° and OP is equal to unity, the length of the line 
MP is but in the ratio we have to put —^ for MP. 


31. Signs of the trigonometrical ratios in the four 
quadrants. When the angle is traced out by the line OP 
starting from Ox, it is said to be an angle of the first 
quadrant, when OP stops in the region between Ox and Oij: 
of the second quadrant, when it stops in the region between 
Oy and Ox : of the third quadrant, when it stops in the 
region between Ox' and Oy': and of the fourth quadrant, 
when it stops in the region between Oy' and Ox. 

It is easy to recognise the signs of the different ratios in 
these four quadrants. They are determined by the direction 
of the lines OM and MP, the x and y coordinates of the 
point P, and are given in Fig. 29. 
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9'ln^ 

toa — 

tan — 

__ c 

y 

ain •f 

cos-f 

tan + 

\ 

X' K 


sin — 

sin — 

C03 — 

cos + 

itto 

too <- 


y 


Fig. 29. 


Example. 


Draw diagrams showing in which quadrants the following angles 
lie, and state the signs of the ratios for each: 

120% 225% 315% 420% 500% 1000% 

-30% -210% -280% -460% -500% -1000^ 

32. To find the trigonometrical ratios of the angle - ^ in 
terms of those of the angle 6 for all values of 6 , 

We have shown in § 15 that, at any rate for acute angles, 
the relations ^ 

COS (90" -6) — sin 0, 


and others of the same kind are true. We proceed to prove 
this and similar theorems which hold for angles of any 
magnitude. The proofs which are given hold word for tool'd ctnd 
letter for letter^ for any possible figurey if it he understood that the 
lines occurring in the ratios are to he taken as given in direction 
hy the way in which they are named. In each case figures 
are drawn for angles in any one of the quadrants, and it 
will be seen, by referring to these, that with this under¬ 
standing as to the lines having their signs denoted by the 
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way in which they are named, the proof holds for each 
one of these figures and any other possible figure. 

Let the revolving line starting from OA trace out any angle 
AOP, denoted by 0 (Fig. 30). 



Fio. 30. 


To obtain the angle (- ^) the revolving line starting from 
the same position must revolve through an angle of the same 
size in the opposite direction. Let its final position for (~ ^) 
be OQ, and let OP = OQ. 

Then PQ will be perpendicular to the initial line and will 
be bisected by it, whatever the size of the angle may be. Let 
it meet this line in M. Thus * 


8in(-^)== 


MQ^ MP 
OQ OP 


-sin 0, 


C08(-^) = 


OM_OIVI 

OQ”OP 


=coB^; 


and from these it follows that 


taii(~0)= 
cot(- 0= -cot 
8ec(-^)=Bec0, 

<50860 ( - 0) = - cosec ft 

Ex. 8in(-30'’)=-8in30°=-|, 

008 (- 45°)=oos 45°=^. 
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33. To find the values of the trigonometrical ratios of 
(90® - 0) in terms of those of the angle 6, for all values of 0, 
The relations obtained in this article have already been 
found in § 15 for the case when 6 is an acute angle. 

Let the revolving line starting from OA trace out any angle 
AOP, denoted by 0 (Fig. 31). 



Pio. 31. 


To obtain the angle (90® - 0) let the revolving line, starting 
from the same line OA, describe the right angle AOB and 
then rotate from B in the opposite direction through the 
angle 0, and let the final position of the revolving line be 00 
O.P.T. o 2 
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Take OQ equal to OP. Draw the perpendiculars PM and 
QN to the line OA, produced if necessary. 

Then whatever be the size of the angle it is clear from 
the figures that the triangles MOP and NOQ are congruent, 
and that the sides MP and ON are equal in magnitude and 
sign, and that the sides OM and NQ are also equal in the 


same way. 

Thus we have 




OM . 

'^=COS0, 


and from these it follows that 


oos(9O»-fl)=g^=^=sln0; 


tan (90® - 0)=cot 0, 
oot(J^/-0=tan0, 
sec (90® — $)=cosec 0 ^ 
cosec (90® ~ 0)=sec ft 

As we have seen in § 15 such angles are called complementary 
angles, and we have the results: 

The sine of an angle Is equal to the cosine of its complement 
The cosine „ „ sine ,, „ 

The tangent „ „ cotangent „ 

The cotangent „ tangent „ „ etc. 


Ex. sin 80®= sin (90® -10®)= cos 10®, 

oos 20®= cos (90® - 70®)= sin 70®. 


34. To find the trigonometrical ratios of the angle (90'* + 6 ) 
in terms of those of the angle for all values of ft 

Let the revolving line starting from OA trace out any angle 
AOP, denoted by 0 (Fig. 32). 

To obtain the angle (90* + 0) let the revolving line, starting 
from the same position, describe the right angle AOB and then 
rotate from OB in the same direction through the angle 0. 

Let the final position of the revolving line for (90*+ d) 
be OQ. 

Take OQ equal to OP. 
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Draw the perpendiculars PM and QN to the line OA, 
produced if necessary. 

Then whatever be the size of the angle 0 ^ it is clear from 
the figures that the triangles OMP and ONQ are congruent, 
and that the sides MP and ON are equal in magnitude, though 
they have different signs, and that the sides OM and NQ are 
also equal in magnitude and have the same signs. 


mm 


ria(9O«+0)=^=^=cos0, 
CO8(9O' + 0) = ^=-^=-81110; 
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To obtain the angle (180® - 0\ the revolving line starting 
from the same position will revolve through two right angles, 
and then rotate back in the opposite direction through the 
angle 9, 

Let the final position of the revolving line for (180®-^) 
be OQ. 

Take OQ equal to OP. Draw the perpendiculars PM and 
QN to the line OA, produced if necessary. 

Then whatever be the size of the angle it is clear from 
the figures that the triangles OMP and ONQ are congruent, 
and that OM and ON are equal in magnitude but have 
diflerent signs, while MP and NQ are equal in magnitude but 
have the same signs. 


Thus we have 


8ill(l8O»-0) = ^=^-P = sto^, 

m ON OM ^ 

008(180 - ^) = QQ= - OP = ■“ ^ 5 


and from these it follows that 


taii(l80® -6)— - tan 9y 
cot(l80'’ - 0 = - cot 6^, 
sec (180® -6)= - sec 0, 
cose(f(l80® - 0)=cosec 9. 


Such angles are called supplevmitanj angles; 

* e.g. 150® is the supplement of 30®, 

120® is the supplement of 60®, 

and tlie sine of an angle is equal to plus the sine of its supplement; 
the cosine of an angle is equal to minus the cosine of its supplement; 
thetangent of an angle is equal to minus the tangent of its supplement,etc. 


Ex. sinl35° = sin(180'’-45°) = sin45°=^. 

008 170°=oos(180° - 10°)= - cos 10°= - -9848 

' =1-0152. 

tan 140°=ton (180° - 40°) = - ten 40°=1 1609. 
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36« Other relations. We might prove in the same way that 

sin(l80° + - Bin 01 

008(180** + 0)= - COB 0 j 
8ln(270** - 0)= — COB 01 
co8(270** - 0)= - Bin 0 J 
8in(270*’ + 0)= - COB 01 
008(270** + 0) = + Bin 0 r 

These results may also be deduced from those we have just 
found; t.g. ^ ^ ^ 90' + 6») 

= cos(9O** + 0) 

= - sin 0. 

It is clear that the ratios of the angle (360* - 0) are the 
same as those of the angle ( - 0), since the revolving line ends 
in the same position for both. 

Also that the addition or subtraction of any multiple of 
360’ to an angle leaves the ratios unaltered. 

37. Reduction of the trigonometrical ratios to those of 
angles between 0’ and 45’. 

From the theorems of this chapter the ratios of any angle 
positive or negative may be found in terms of the ratios of a 
positive angle lying between 0’ and 45’. 

For example, 

sin(1220’) = sin(1080‘* +140°) 

= sin 140’, since 1080’ = 3 x 360’, 

= sin(180’-40’) 

= sin 40’; 

cos(-840’) = cos(840’) 

=cos(720’+120’) 

= cos 120® 

«oos(180’-60’) 

= - cos 60’ 

« - sin 30’; 
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tan (-640")=: - tan (640") 

= - tan (360"+ 280") 

= - tan 280" 

= - tan (180"+ 100*^) 

= - tan 100" 

= - tan(90" + 10") 

= cot 10°. 

38. The graphs of the trigonometrical ratios for angles 
from 0" to 360". 

We are now in a position to draw the curves 
y — sin Xy 
y = cos Xy 
y = tan Xy 
y^QotXy 

y = sec Xy 
y=cosec 

where x is the number of degi'ees in the angle, and y the 
value of its trigonometrical ratio. (See Figs. 34 to 39.) 

The values of the ordinates for angles from 0" to 90", that is 
for angles in the first quadrant, are given in the tables. The 
values for the other quadrants can be found by using the 
theorems of the preceding articles. These curves show 
clearly the way in which the ratios change as the angle 
increases from any negative value to any positive one. 

Examples on Chapter V. 

1. Find the values of 

(а) sill 135“, cos 225“, tan 315“. 

(б) sin 120“, cos 240“, tan 300“. 

(c) sin 150“, cos 210®, tan 330“. 

(d) cos (-135°), cos (-225“), cos (-315“). 

(e) sin (-150“), cos (-210“), tan (-330“). 

(/) cot(300“), seo(420“), ooseo(480“). 
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y=8ma:. 
Fio. 34. 



yszQOBX. 
Fxo. 86. 















cot X. 
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■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■a■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

--- 

_-_ 

-laBaaaaBaaBaBBiBBaaBBBBBaaaBBaaaaBBaaBBiiSaaaBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaaBBBBBBaBaaa 
^■■B■ia8a■BaBB■BBBB■BBBa■BBBBaBBBBaaaaa■MEBBBBaB■IBB■■a■BB■BiBB■aBBBaaBBBBBB 
[aBaaiBaBaBaaBBaBaBaaBBaaaBaBaaBBBaBBBaiiMBBBBBaBB.iBBBaBBBBaBEBBBaBBBaBBaaaaB 


BaBBBaaaaaBBBBaBBaBaBBBaiaaBBaaBBBaBBaaaaBBBBaBBBa^aaaaaBBBaaaBBBBBBBaaaaBBBB 

BaBBBBBaBaBaBBIBBaBBBBBBIBBBBaaaBBBaBaBIBBBaaBBaBBak^aBBaBBBBBBBBBBaaBBaBaBBB 

BaaBBBBBflBBBBBRBBBBBaBBBIBBBBBBBBBBIBBElBaBBBBBBBBBBBkl^aBBaaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBiBr 
BaaBBBBBBRaaaBaaBBBBBaBBiBaaaBBBBBBiBaB|BBBBBBBBBaBBBBBai:?aaB99BBaBBBaiiaiBB< 

BaaBBaaBaaaBaBBaaBBBBBBBBaaBaBBBBBBBBaaiBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBflBBaa»r="aaBBBBiBBaBBi_ 

BBBBBBBaBBBaBBiBBaaaaBaaaaaaaaBBBaaBaaaBaBBBaaBBBaaBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBaaBaM»;i;:==z= 

aaaaaaaaBBBBaBBaaBaaaaBBBBaBaaaaBBBBBBBBBBaBBBBBaBaBBBBBBaBBBBBBBBaBBaBBaaaBBBaB 


0aBBaBaBaaBBBBaBBBaaBBfe.:«BBBBBBaBBBaaBBBBBBBaBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaBBBBBaaBBBBBBB 
iflBBBaBBaBBBBflaBBBBBflBBBBh:BflaBRBBBBBaMBaBBBBBaBBBBBBBaBBaaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaaBB 
^-aaBaaaBaaaaaBaaakBaaaaBaaaaBaaaaBBaaaBaaaaBaaaaBBBaaaaaaaBaaBBBaiaaB 

RBBRaBiBaBBaBaBaBkiaaaBBBaaaBaaaBaBBaaBaaBaBEBBBBiBaBBBBBaBaaBaaaiBia 


BaBBaaBBaaRBi 


a^BaBaBBaBaaaBBBBaBBBBBBaaaataaBBaBaBaB;»BBBBBBBBBBBaBBBaBBBBBBB- 

ga^BBaaaBBBBBaBBBBBBaBBBBaBBBBBBBBaBBBBBB-JaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB,. 
wrUBaaaaaBaBBBBaaBBBBBBBBBaaBriBBaaaaBBaiBaBBaBBBBBBBBBBBaBBBBBBaBBBBBaBBaaaBBBBB 
=^iBBBa8BBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBRBBBriBBBBIBBBBIBiBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBIBHBiBBBBBflBBBBBBBiB 
UBaBaBaBaBBBBaBaBaaBBBBBBraBBBBBBaBaaBaBBBaBBaBBBBBBBBaBBBBBBBBaBBBBaaBaaBaaaa 
— BaBaBflaaBBaaBaaaaBBaaaB^:«aBBaBBBBaBaaaaaBBBaBBBBBBBBBaaBBBBaBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 
aaBBBBBflBaBBBBaBaBBBBar:;aaaaBBBBaBBBBBaaaBBBBaBBBBBBBBBBaBBBBaBBBBBBBBBBaBaBaBBa 
BBRRBaBBBBBB«--:z;;««aaBBBBaaBIBBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBaBBaBBBBaBaBBiBBBaBBBRBBBBaBaBBBaa 
ZZZZ^.aaaaaaaBaaBBBBBaBBBBaBBRRBBaBBBBBBBaaaBaRBBaBBBaaBBBBiBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaBBB 
BBaaaaaBBaaBaaBaaaaaaBBBBaBaBaaaaaBBBaBBBr--— -——————i 


,_riaBBBBBBRaaBBBBBBBaBaRBaaBBaBBBaBBBBBBBaaBBBaBBBaRBi 

laBBaBBBBaBaaaaBaBiaBaaaaaaiirBaaaaiaaaaBaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaBBBaaaaaBBBaBBaaaaaaB' 
iBaBBaaRBBRBaaaBaaiaaaaaaaaiPjaaBaaaaaaaaBaaaBaaBaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaBaaBBBBBBBaiaa 
laaBBaaBBaBBaaaBaaaaaaaaiBirSaBaBBaaaBaaaBaaaaRaaBBBBarBaaaaaaaaaaiiEaBBaBaaBaaaaa 
lBBBBaaBBBBBBBaBBBBaBa«^;.aBBBBaBaBBaBBaaBBaaaBaBBaBBaaaBBaaaBaaaaaaaaaBaaBaBaaaaB 
lBBBBBaBB8BB»--=Z2aaaHBaaBaa8BaBBBBBBaBBBBBBBaa2BBBBBBBaBaB2BBB2B2aaB|a2BBBBaBBB 
liiiiaBaBaBBBBaBaaBBaBBBaBBBBBaBaBBBBaBBS^aBBBBBBaaBBBBBBaaBBBSBaaBBBBaaSaBBaaaa 
l■a■aBaa■■^aM■■aaa■a■a■pa^aa■a■a|i^■aaa^i■■al^^■a^■■BaBBB■BBBBBBaaa^aa■^Ba■a^BaBBBaB 
|BaaBBBBaBBBBBBBaaaBBBEaaBBBaBaBBBBaBBaaiC3BBBaBBBaBB5BBBBaBBBBBBBaBBBBBP>— 
laBBBBBaBaBBBflBaaBaBaaBBBBBBBBBBaBBaBaBBaBBBBBBBBBaiBBBBBBaBaPoi'rZ.vaBaaBflBaBBaBB 
tBBaBBBaBBaBBiBaBaBaaBEaBaaBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBaaBBBBaBiiiiBBV'ZspaiiiaBaBBBBBBBaBaaBBa 

|BBBBBaiaaBaBBB|BiiBEBBBBBBBiiBBaBBBBBBaBBBBiBBBBBBBr.BBBBBiiiBBaBBaBBBBBaBBaBBBBB 
iBBBBaaBaBBaaaBiaBBBaaaBBBiaaaBaBaaaaaiaBBaBBBBBBaarBaBBaBBBBBBBBaBBBBaBBaBaiaBBB 
BBBBaBaBBBBBBaBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBaBBBaBaaaai^BaBBBaaB JBBBBaBBBBBBBBaaBaaBBBBBaBBBBB 
■^BBaBBBBBiiaBBBBBBBBaBBBBBaBaaBaaBa!Bi0aBBBBBBilBBBBBBBBBBBaBBaBBBaBBBBIBBiiB 

iB^TBaBBBaBBaaBBBaBaaaaBBBBBBBBaaBBaiBBBBaaBBiBBBBBBalBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 

l5^!S!!!"**!5*''***********"*"***"»*"******BBBaaBaBli.'^BBaBBBBBBBBiaBBBBBaBBRBBBBi 

ISEIt!!!!9S!!!!!!!!!S*!”*""*"***!***""*>****"BBaBBBRBiBk:«BBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBaBBaBBaBi 

|■b■■■■■iBBaBaBBBBBBaBBBBBaBBBBiBBBBBBBaBBaBaaBBaBBBiBBBB£**•BBaBBaBBBBBBBBaBBBB| 

l■■■*■■!■■■■■■■■■■■a■■■■■■■■■■■■BBaBBaBBaBaBBaaBBBBBBBBBaBaaBaBaBiaBBaaBB■M■■..;.z=' 


■■■■BBBaBBIZaBBRBBBBBBBBBBBBaBaaBBaBBaBBaBaaaaBBBBa 

■«ESS!!5!Sf!SS!!SS"^^***""""*'i*"*S**********>"9***'0"""*>**"^^»******a^***"****a 

IbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbSbbbSbbbS'"'-"''-"-- 


iBBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaaBBBI 


iBBBBaBmBiaiBBBBaBBBBBBBttBBBBBBBBfl|BBBB»{ 
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2. Express the following ratios in terms of ratios of positive angles 

less than 45“: 720“, 

oot(-1000“), sec (-1080°), coseo (- 540“). 

3. Find all the positive angles less than four right angles which 
satisfy the equations: 

(a) 2sin2^=l. (6) 3tan2^ = l. (c) 2sin2|?-3sin^ + l=0. 

{d) sin ^ + ^3 008 ^ = 1. (e) tan-^ + sec 1. 

4. If A is an angle in the second quadrant whose sine is find the 
other ratios of the angle. 

5. If A is an angle in the second quadrant whose cosine is - find 
the other ratios of the angle. 

6. If A is an angle in the third quadrant whose tangent is 2, find the 
other ratios of the angle. 

7. If A is an angle in the fourth quadrant which satisfies cot2^=4, 
find the other ratios of the angle. 

8. Simplify the expressions : 

8i » (180° - A) cos (270° - A) 
sin (180® + A) cos (270'* 4- A)‘ 

(ii) coseo (90“ - A) sec (90® + A) cot A. 

cos (180° - A) sin (360® - A ) cot (90° + A) 
tan (180° + A) cos (- A) tan (90° - A) 

... cos (90° - A) cos (180° ^ A) tan (180° + A) 

' ^ sin (90° + A) sin (180° - A) tan (180° - A)* 

9. Prove that • 

(i) cos (90° + A) 4- cos (90° -• A) + sin (180° + A) + sin A=0. 

(ii) cos (180° + A) + sin (180° 4- A) + sin (270° 4- A) 

= sin (270° - A) 4- cos (180° - A) 4- sin ( - A). 

(iii) sec (360° - A) + coseo (720° 4- A) = 4- 


(iv) cot (270° - A) 4- cot (270° 4- A) = tan A 4- tan ( - A). 

10. C are the angles of a triangle, prove that 


sin 2 = cos 


008 ^=8m- 


A4-B 
2 ’ 
A + B 


Bin C= sin (A4-B), 
oobC=: -oos(A4-B). 



CHAPTER VI. 

TRIGONOMETRICAL RATIOS OF THE SUM AND DIF¬ 
FERENCE OF TWO ANGLES IN TERMS OF THOSE 
OF THE ANGLES. 

39. Introductory. In last chapter we have found expres¬ 
sions for the trigonometrical ratios of the sum and difference 
of certain angles—for example— 

sin (90* ±0), sin (180* ±0), etc. 

We proceed to prove several theorems which give the trigono¬ 
metrical ratios of the sum and difference of any two angles in 
terms of the ratios of these angles themselves. In the first 
place we shall prove these theorems for acute angles, and 
later we shall show that they hold in general. 

40. To prove that 

sin (A + B) = sin A cos B + cos A sin B, 
cos (A + B) = cos A cos B - sin A sin B, 

A and B being any acute angles. 

Let the revolving line start from OA and trace out the angle 
AOB (the angle A) (Fig. 40), and then trace out further the 
angle BOC (the angle B). 

Upon the bounding line OC of the angle (A-f B) take any 
point P, and draw PM and PN perpendicular to the lines OA 
and OB respectively. 

From N draw NH and NK perpendicular to OA and MP. 
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Then since the angles ONP and OMP are right angles, the 
quadrilateral OMNP is cyclic, and 

Z.KPN=/.AOB = z.A. 


But 


And 


Also 

and 



OP sin (A + B) = IVIP 

-NIK + KP 
= HN + KP. 

HN = ONsin A, 

• ON = OP cos B. 

HN = OP sin A cos B. 

KP=PN cos KPN 
= PN cos A, 

PN = OPsin B. 

KP = OP cos A sin B. 

OP sin (A 4- B) = OP (sin A cos B + cos A sin B). 

.*. sin (A 4- B) = sin A cos B 4- cos A sin B. 

OP COS (A4-B) = 0M 

-OH-MH 

«OH-KN; 


Again, 
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and OH = ON cos A == OP cos A cos B, 

KN = PN sin A = OP sin A sin B. 

OP cos (A + B) = OP (cos A cos B - sin A sin B). 
cos (A+B) = COB A COB B- sin A sin B. 


41. To prove that 

sin (A - B) = sin A cos B - cos A sin B, 
cos (A - B) = cos A cos B + sin A sin B, 

A and B being any acute angles. 

Let the revolving line start from OA and trace out the 
angle AOB (the angle A), and then revolve in the opposite 
direction from OB through the angle BOC (the angle B). 
Then the angle AOC is the angle (A - B) (Fig. 41). 

Upon the bounding line OC of this angle take any point P, 
and draw PM and PN perpendicular to the lines OA and OB 
respectively. 



From N draw NH and NK perpendicular to OA and MP. 
Then Z-KPN = z.AOB 

since OMPN is a cyclic quadrilateral. 
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But OPsin(A-B) = MP 



= !V1K-PK 

= HN - PK. 

And 

HN = ONsinA 

= OP sin A cos B. 

Also 

PK = PN cos A 

= OP cos A sin B. 

Therefore 

OP sin (A - B) = OP(sin A cos B - cos A sin B). 

Bin (A ~ B)=sin A cos B-cos A Bin B. 

Again, 

OP cos (A-B) = OM 

=OH+HM 

= OH + NK. 

And 

OH = ON cos A 

= OP cos A cos B. 

Also 

NK = NPsinA 

= OP sin A sin B. 

Therefore 

OP cos (A - B) = OP(cos A cos B + sin A sin B) 
cos(A~B)==cosAcosB+BinAsinB. 


These important results of §§ 40, 41 are usually called the 
Addition Theorems for the Sine and Cosine. 


1. Prove that 


Examples. 

sin 76° = ^^^ = 00816°. 

8in75°=sin(4S° + 30°) 

= sin 45® cos 30® + cos 45® sin 30® 

=_L 5^+JL 1 

sJ2' 2 2 


_^/3 + l 

Also sin 76°=cos 15°, 

since the angles are oomplementary. 
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2. Prove that cos 75*=^5 ^^^=b1h15*. 

cos 75 “=008 (45®+30°) 

=cos 45“ cos 30® - sin 45® sin 30® 

_v/3-l 

“ 2v'2 ‘ 

Also cos 75®=sin 15®, 

since the angles are complementary. 

3, Prove that sin (45 + A)=--. 

A T» XI. *. /A oAox s/3cosA + sinA 

4. Prove that cos ( A - 30 )= - 2 -• 

5, If sinA=^, and sinB=|^, and A and B are both acute angles, 
find sin (A+ B). 

6 , If cos A=I*, and cosBsJ, and A and B are both acute angles, 
find oo8(A±B). 

7. Prove the results of Ch. V. with regard to the angles (90® ± A), 
(180® ± A), (270®+A). Kg. 

sin (90® - A)=sin 90® cos A - cos 90® sin A=cos A. 

8. Prove that tana ± tan 

^ COBaCOB/S 

t 

9, Prove that cot jS ± cot a = 

sin a sin p 

42 * Extension of these theorems to angles of any magnitude. 

The proofs of the Addition Theorems which are given in the 
previous articles depend upon figures in which the angles A 
and B are both acute. The theorems, however, hold in 
general, whatever values A and B may have; but the adaptation 
of the proofs, in the preceding articles, to angles other than 
acute angles involves certain changes and considerable care. 
For this and other reasons this method is not so satisfactory 
as a more general one, depending on the geometrical theory of 
projection, given in next article. However, with the help of 
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the results of last chapter, we may complete this proof without 
further geometrical discussion, as follows ; 

Let A and B be two acute angles, so that we know the 


theorems 

are 

true for A and B. 




Let 

A, 

= 90® + A, so that 

we 

know sin A^ = 

COS A, 





cos Aj = 

- sin A. 

Also 


sin (A^ + B) = 

sin 

(90“+A + B) 





cos 

(A + B) 





cos 

A cos B - sin A 

sin B 



= 

sin 

Aj cos B + cos A 

sin B. 

Thus this 

theorem is true 

when A. lies between one 

two right 

an 

gles. 




Also 


COS (Aj + B) = 

cos 

(90° +A+B) 



= - sin (A + B) 

= - sin A cos B - cos A sin B 
= cos Aj cos B - sin Aj sin B. 


Thus this theorem is true when A^ lies between one and 
two right angles. • 

A similar argument holds if B is increased by a right 
angle. 

Hence the formulae for sin (A + B) and cos (A-l- B) are proved 
to hold in general for angles A and B, if the angles A and B 
lie anywhere between O'* and 180®. 

Similarly, by putting A., - 90® + A^ and Bo = 90® + B^ we may 
show that they hold for any angles lying between 0® and 
270®. 

By proceeding in this way we see that the theorems 
hold for angles of any size. 

A similar method may be employed in the case of the 
(A - B) formulae. 
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43.^ Proof of the addition theorems by projection for angles 
of any magnitude. Consider a circle of unit radius, the axes 
of X and y meeting at its centre O. 

Let the radius OP starting from Ox trace out the angle xOP 
(the angle A) (Fig. 42). 

Let the angle B be traced out 
by the radius revolving from the 
initial line Ox^^ the bounding line 
of the angle A, into its final posi¬ 
tion OQ. 

Let the line make the 
angle 90* + A with the initial line 
OflJ. 

Draw QM and QN perpendicular 
to the lines OXy^ and 

Then the pair of lines x'Ox^ yOy 
give the positive and negative directions for the lines in the 
ratios of the angle A, and the lines Xy'OXy^ ViOy^ give those for 
the angle B. 

cos (A + B). 

With the usual meaning for the groiection of a line, 
cos (A + B) = proj. of OQ upon Ox, 
since the radius is unity. 

But the proj. of OQ upon Ox 

= proj. of OlVl upon Oa; + proj. of MQ or ON upon O.c. 

Now proj. of OM upon Oa; = OM cos A, 
and 0(VI=cosB. 



Fio. 42. 


Also 

and 


proj. of OM upon Oa; = cos Acos B. 
proj. of ON upon Ox = ON cos (90° + A), 
ON = sin B. 


proj. of ON upon Ox= - sin A sin B. 

•*. cos (A + B) = cos A cos B - sin A sin B. 
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sin (A + B). 

To find the expression for sin(A + B) we project OQ upon 
Oy instead of Oa;. 

Now, proceeding as above, 

sin (A + B) = proj. of OQ upon Oy 

= proj. of OM upon Oy + proj. of ON upon Oy, 
But proj. of OM upon Oy = OM cos (A - 90°) 

= OM cos (90" - A) 

= OM sin A, 

and OM=cosB. 

proj. of OM upon Oy^sinAcosB. 

Also proj. of ON upon Oy = ON cos(A -f 90" - 90") 

= ON cos A, 

and ON = sinB. 

proj. of ON upon Oy = cosAsin B. 

.’. sin (A 4-B) = sin A cos B + cos A sin B. 

These proofs of the addition theorems 

sin (A + B) = sin A cos B + cos A sin B, 
cos (A + B) - cos A cos B - sin A sin B, 
are perfectly general^ and hold whatever the angles A and B 
may be. They may be angles of any size whatever; they may 
also be positive or negative angles. 

In particular, we may put (- B) for B and obtain the results 
for sin (A - B) and cos (A - B). 

We have sin (A - B) 

= sin {A + ( - B)} 

= sin A cos (- B) + cos A sin (- B) 

= sin A cos B “ cos A sin B. 

And cos(A-B) 

= cos {A4-( - B)} 

= cos A cos ( - B) ~ sin A sin (- B) 

= cos A cos B -f sin A sin B. 
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44. To prove that tan (A + B) = 


tan A + tan B 
1 -tanAtaniB’ 


and 


tan(A-B) = 


tanA-tanB 
1 +tanAtan B* 


From the values of sin(A±B) and cos(A±B) we easily 
deduce expressions for tan (A ± B) in terms of tan A and tan B, 
as follows: 

We have tan (A + B) = 

' cos (A + B) 

_ sin A cos B + cos A sin B 

~ cos A cos B - sin A sin B* 


taii(A+B)= 

1 - tan A tan B 


on dividing numerator and denominator by cos A cos B. 
Also 

sin A cos B - cos A sin B 


X sin(A-B) 

tan (A~ B) = — rK—rk 
^ ' cos (A - B) 


cos A cos B + sin A sin B 


/. tan(A-B) = 


tan A - tan B 
i + tan A tan B* 


Geometrical proofs of these theorems may also be givea 
Compare Hobson^s Trigonometry, p. 53. 


Examples. 

1. Prove tbat tan (46° +A) 


2. Provetliattaii(46'’-A)=J-j;^~. 


3. Prove that 


tanis°= 


n/8-1 
v/3 + l‘ 


4. If tanA^j^ and tsnB=^^^, and A, B are acute, prove that 
A+B=46*. 
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46. The addition theorems for three angles. 

Since sin (A + B + C) = sin (A + B + C) 

= sin (A + B) cos C + cos (A + B) sin C, 

we have 

sin (A + B + C) == (sin A cos B + cos A sin B) cos C 
+ (cos A cos B - sin A sin B) sin C. 

This may be written 

sin (A + B 4-C) = cos A cos BcosC(tanA+tan B+tanC 

~ tan A tan B tan C). 

We find in the same way, 

cos (A + B + C) = cos (A + B) cos C - sin (A + B) sin C 
= (cos A cos B - sin A sin B) cos C 
- (sin A cos B + cos A sin B) sin C, 

which may be written 

cos (A + B + C) ~ cos A cos B cos C (l - tan A tan B - tan B tan C 

- tan C tan A). 

. From these it follows that 

v. p pv tan A + tan B + tanC-tan A tan BtanC 

'~l-tanAtanB-tanBtanC-”tanCtanA* 
These results hold for any three angles, positive or negative 


Examples. 

1. Prove that if A, B, (5 are the angles of a triangle 
tan A + tan B + tan C - tan A tan B tan C. 

This follows from sin (A + B + C) = 0, 

or from tan (A + B + C)=0, 

which are l)oth true as A + B + C = 180®. 


2. Prove that if A, B, C are the angles of a triangle 


1 - tan ^ tan ^ - 


This follows from 
or from 


, B, C , C, A . 
tan 2 tan ^ ~ tiin ^ tan 2 

A+B+C ^ 
cos- ^ -= 0, 


. A + B + C 
tan--= 00 , 


which are both true as 
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46.^ The addition theorems for any number of angles. 

The results of last article may be stated aa follows: 
sin( 6^1 + ^2 + ^s) = ^2 ^ 3(^1 “ -^ 3)1 

cos(^i + ^2 ^ 3 ) = ^2 ^ 3(1 ^ 2 )* 

tan (01 + ^2 + 03 ) = 

i — *2 

where = the sum of the tangents of ^ 3 » ^ time, 

^ 2 = j> )> )) two ,, , 

83 = ,, y, ,, three ,, . 

It is easy to prove, by induction, that 
sin {^1 + ^^2 + • • • + ^n) = cos cos ^2 • • • cos s^ + s^ 

cos(^i + 0^+ ,,, + 6„)=^gos 6^ cos ^ 2 • • • cos ^„(1 - .^2 + ^ 4 * • • •)> 

and tan (01 + 02 +... + 0 „) = ~> 

where if n is even, 

the last term of the numerator is ( - 

n 

„ „ denominator is ( ~ 1)\ ; 

while if n is odd, 

the last term of the numerator is ( - 1) 

n —1 

„ „ denominator is (-) 

Another proof of these results is given in § 110. 

Examples on Chapter VI. 

1 . If cos A = ^ and cos B = and A and B are acute angles, prove 

that A=60° + B. 

2. If sin A=y and cos B = y|, and A and B are acute angles, prove 

that sin (A + B)= 

3. If tanA=^ and tanB=^, and A and B are acute angles, prove 

that A+B=45®. 
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4, If sinA=|^ and sinB=^®y, find 8in(A-B) 

(i) when A and B are acute angles, 

(ii) when A is obtuse and B is acute; 
and verify your results by a diagram drawn to scale. 

5, Prove that sin (30° + A) + sin (30° - A) = cos A, 

cos (30° - A) - cos (30° -f- A) -- sin A. 

6, Prove that tan (45° + A) - tan (45° - A)=2 tan 2A. 

*7. Prove that 

(i) cos A + cos (120° + A) + cos (120° - A) =0, 

(ii) sin A 4* sin (120° +A) - sin (120°-A) =0, 

(iii) cos (30° + A) + cos (60°+A)=i (^2 + ^6) sin (46“ - A). 

8. If B + C=60°, show that 

sin(120°-B)=sin(120°-C). 


9. Prove that (i) 


sin (A + B) + sin (A - B) _ ^ ^ 


.... sin (Ajf B)j- sin (A - B) 
cos (A + B) - cos ■(A-B) 


= tan (90°+A). 


10. Prove that 


sin (A - B) ^ ^ sin ( C - A) 

COE A^os 6 cos B cos C cos Ceos A” 



CHAPTER Vir. 


MULTIPLE ANGLES. 

47. Introductory. The theorems of last chapter have to do 
with the addition of angles in the sense that they express the 
trigonometrical ratios of the sums of angles in terms of 
the trigonometrical ratios of the angles themselves. We 
proceed to deduce some of the corresponding theorems in 
multiplication and division of angles. 


48. The trigonometrical ratios of the angle 2A in terms of 
those of the angle A. 

Since sin 2 A = sin (A + A) 

= sin A cos A + cos A sin A, 

it follows that 

sin 2A = 2 Bin A cos A 
Similarly, co8 2A = co8(A+A). 

co82A=co8^A~8ln'^A 
= 2C082A~1 
= l-2Bln2A 


It follows from the expressions for sin2A and cos2A, or 
directly from the formula for tan(A + B), that 


tan2A= 


2tanA 

l-taa*A* 


These results are of great importance in the further applica^ 
tions of trigonometry. 
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The expressions for cos2A give at once the following 
identities: 1 -C 0 . 2 A 


tan2A= 


1 -H COB 2 A 

= - , 

1 — cos 2A 
1+ COS2A’ 


Examples. 

1. Prove that ■ ■ = tan A. 

1 + cos ‘2A 

2. Prove that —=cotA. 

1-OOS2A 

3. Prove that cot A + tan A = 2 cosec 2A. 

4. Prove that cot A - tan A=2 cot 2A. 

e T> i-u i. sin A 4- sin 2A ^ . 

5. Provo that -*-:r^i=tanA. 

1 + cos A + cos 2A 

49. The trigonometrical ratios of the angle A in terms of 

A 

those of the angle 

We could prove in the same way, or deduce from the above 

results, that . . 

sin A=2 sin ~ COB 

2 2' 

cu'B A=cos^ - - sin- ^ 

2 2 

= 2 cos^ ~ 1 '» 

2 

= l-2 8in“- 


tanA = - 


l-tan3- 


1. PToyetbat 


2. Prove that 


Examples. 

2 1 + 008 A 

tan^^ slnA 
2 1 + cosA 
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3. Prove that 

4, Prove that 

50. To express 
of tan 

Jt 

Since 


we have 
Also 


Similarly, 


. A sin A 
2 1 - cos A’ 

1 + sin A - cos A A 

1 + sinA + cos A~“ ” 2* 

the trigonometrical ratios of A in terms 


. A A 

sin A = 2 sin ~ cos ^ 

= 2 tan ^ cos^ ^ 
2 2 

A 

tan^- 


1 + tan^ ^ 

2 

8inA=j^^, where tan~s»t 

cos A == cos^ ^ - sin^ ^ 

2 2 

oA . „A 

cos-^ ^ - sin^ ~ 

2 2 


cos^ ~ + sin^ - 

2 4 

1 - tan^ ^ 

2 


COB A: 


1 + tan^; 

i-t^ 

"l+t 2 ‘ 


2 t 

tanA=j^. 
. . 1 -t* 

« 60 A = j-p, 

oomcA=-^. 

2 t 
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Thus the trigonometrical ratios of any angle can be 
expressed ratmiMly in terms of the tangent of half the angle. 

These results are of great use in solving various trigono¬ 
metrical equations, and in many of the applications of 
trigonometry in other parts of mathematics (cf. §§ 135, 136). 


61. To prove that sin 3A = 3 sin A - 4 sin^ A, 
cos 3A = 4 cos^ A - 3 cos A, 

. 3tanA-tan^A 

1-3 tan^ A 

Since sin 3A = sin(2A -f A) 

= sin 2A cos A + cos 2A sin A 
= (2 sin A cos A) cos A -f- (1 - 2 sin- A) sin A 
= 2 sin A(1 - sin^ A) + sin A(1 - 2 sin- A), 
we have Bin3A=38iiiA-4sin3A. 


Also, 


And 


cos 3A = cos (2A + A) 

= cos 2A cos A - sin 2A sin A 
= (2 cos^A - 1 )cos A - (2 sin A cos A)sin A 
= (2 cos^ A - l)cos A - 2 cos A(1 - cos- A). 


cos 3A=4 cos-^ A - 3 COB A. 

f 

tan 3A = tan (2A + A) 

_ tan 2A -h tan A 
i - tan 2A tan A 


2 tan A 
1 - tan‘^ A 


+ tan A 


2 tan A ^ 

1 - -T—o . tan A 
1 - tan- A 


/. tanSA — 


3 t an A - tan^ A 
i-3tim-A 


. It is a help in remembering the formula for cos 3A to note 
that the result holds on putting A==0, whereas it would not if 
the terms were reversed. 
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Direct geometrical proofs of these theorems may also be 
given. For the angle 2A the ratios of the angle at the centre 
of a circle are compared with those of the angle at the ex¬ 
tremity of the diameter. For the angle 3A an isosceles 
triangle of which the base angles are A is inscribed in a circle, 
and the tangent at one of the equal angles is drawn to meet 
the opposite side. The vertical angle of this triangle will 
be ISO^^-SA or 3A-180*. 

These results might have been deduced from the theorems 
of § 45, where 

sin(A + B + C), cos(A + B + C), and tan(A + B + C) 
were found in terms of the ratios of A, B, and C. 

Examples. 

1. Show that the value of cos 60® may be obtained by solving the 

equation 4 cos^ ^ - 3 eos^ +1=0, 

got by putting 3^ = 180® in the equation for cos 3^. To what angles do 
the other roots correspond ? 

2. Find the value of tan 15® from the equation 

3 tan B - tan^ 1 - 3 tan'-* B, 

To what angles do the other roots correspond ? 

3. Prove that tan A tan 2A tan 3A =tan 3A - tan 2A - tan A. 

52.''^ The general case, sinnA, cosnA, tannA, where n is 
any positive integer. 

It will be seen that the values of sin 2A, cos 2A lead to those 
of sin 3A, cos 3A ; that these in turn lead to those of sin 4A and 
cos4A; and so on. By continuing the work of the pre¬ 
ceding articles we could obtain expressions for the sine, 
cosine, and tangent of any multiple of an angle in terms of 
the ratios of the angle itself. They could also be deduced 
from the results given in §46. We return to this question 
again in Ch. XIV., where a simpler proof of the general 
results will be given. 
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Examples. 

Prove that 1. sin 4A=4 sin A cos A (cos^ A - sin® A), 
2. cos4A=8co8^A“8cos®A + 1, 

4 tan A - 4 tan® A 


3. tan4A= 


1-6 tan® A + tan^ A’ 


A A A 

63.'*^ Given sin A, to find sin cos and tan 

2 

A 

If the angle A is given, the angle - is a definite angle and 

A A . 

sin 2 and cos ^ are definite numbers: but if only sin A is given, 

there are many angles with that sine, and we cannot say 
without examination how many values there will be for 

A A 

sin ^ or cos 
2 2 


If 


sin A = we know that 


A = n.360" + 45‘’ or n.360“ + 135^ 
where n is any integer. 


Thus 


^ = w.l80“ + 22 r or ?i.l80“ + G7r. 


These angles all end at P^, P 2 . 
Pg, or P 4 on the circle of Fig. 43, 
and it is clear that there are four 

A A 

values of sin - : that cos - has 
2 2 

these four values in different order; 
and that there are two values of 

tan 

2 

We shall now show analytically 
that this is true in general. 



We have 


A A 

2 sin ^ cos ^ 


= sin A, 


sin^ ^ + cos^ ^ = 1. 


and 
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On eliminating 

cos^ from these two equations we would 

A 

have an equation of the fourth degree in sin ^ and thus four 

possible values. What these values are may be shown more 
neatly by proceeding in the following way: 

Since 

A A . 

2 sin ^ cos - = sin A, 

and 

sin2 - + cos2 ^ = 1, 

we have 

/ A A\^ 

fsin^ + cos^j =l+sinA, 

and 

(sin ^ - cos = 1 - sin A. 


From these two relations it follows that 
8lii^+cos^= ±\^i+8inA, 

8in^~co8^= ± Vl~8iiiA. 
2 2 


sin 2 may have any one of the four values, 



^/l + sin A - n/ 1 - sin A 
2 ’ 

->/l +sin A + ^/l -sinA 
2 ’ 

- n/ 1 + sin A - VI - sin A 
2 


Similarly, it can be shown that cos ~ has four values which 

A ^ 

are equal to those of sin ~ taken in a different order. 

2 
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A 

It might be supposed that tan- would also have four 

values, but that this is not the case would be seen by taking 

A A 

the corresponding values of sin - and cos - together, as they 

Z Z 

occur in the solution. This would give only two values 
for tan 

It is also obvious from the fact that 



_ sin A 
”1 + cos A 
__ sin A 
1 ±>/l - sin^ a’ 

A » 

so that tan - has only two values, if sin A is given. 


The results just proved for the angle A can be illustrated geometri¬ 
cally and the student is recommended to draw the figure required 
for this purpose (cf. Fig. 43). 

If the angle A ia given, it is easy to see which signs have to l>e 
taken for 

A A 

sin + cos 


and 

It is clear that 
and 


sm 2 - cos 2 * 


• A, 

sm 2 + cos 

. A 

sin 7 ^ - cos 


^ = V^sin(^ + 46''), 
sin (^-45-). 


Thus when ^ -f- 45® is in the first two quadrants 

. A . A 

sm 2 + cos 2 
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is positive, and when ^ third and fourth quadrants 


A A 

sin 2 +cos 2 


is negative. 

Similar results can be obtained for 


sin cos 


Examples. 


/3 f-% n 

1. If 8inA=^, find the values of sin^, cos^, and tan^, and 

illustrate your answer geometrically. 

2. If A=220°, find the signs to be given to \/(l-f-sinA) and 

_ J!^ 

\/(l - sin A) in the formulae for sin ^ a-nd cos 2 ‘ 


3. If 315®<A<360®, find the signs to be given to >/(l + sinA) and 
\/(l - sin A) in the formulae for sin 2 and cos 2 * 

4. If 90® < A< 135®, find sin A and cos A in terms of sin2A. How 
does it appear from the formulae that cos A is negative? 

A A A 

64.* Given cos A, to find sin cos j-, and tan 

m2 2 


Since 

and 

it follows that 
and 


2 sin^- = 1 - cos A, 

2 cos^TT = 1 + cos Aj 
J 

sin^=±^ 


COS A 


cos 


A_ /l+cosA 

2” ~V 2 ' 


and there are two values of sin- and two values of cos^, 

2 ^ 

when cos A is given. 

Also it is clear that these values give only tw^o values of 

tan^. 

2 

A geometrical proof of this theorem is instructive and is 
left to the student to work out for himself. 
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Examples. 

1 AAA 

1, If cos A=g, find the values of sin^, cos and tan and illustrate 

your answer geometrically. 

2. Find sin 22}/ and cos 22/ from the ratios of 45®. 

A A A 

65.* Given tan A, to find sin cos and tan -. 

2 2 2 


Since 


tan A = 


2 tan^ 

1 - tan-^ 


there are two values of tan when tan A is given, and they 
are the roots of the quadratic equation 

tan^^ + 2 cot A tan ^-1=0. 

u 


Also 


2 cos‘^^== 1 +COS A 


= 1 + 


1 


But 


sec A 

secA= ± + tan^A. 

A 


(Sos 


2 


and there are four values for cos ~ in this case. 

A 

Similarly, we find that these are also the four values of sin 

A geometrical proof of this theorem should also be obtained 
by the student for himself. 

Examples. 

1. From the value of tan 45° calculate tan 22^"*. 

To what angle less than 2 right angles does the other root, obtained 
Irom the equation, correspond ? 

2. Given tan 30°=^, find tan 15°. 


C.P.T. 


i>2 
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Examples on Chapter VIL 


1, Prove geometrically that 

sin 2A=2 sin A cos A, 
cos 2A=2 cos® A - 1, 


tan2A= 


2 tan A 
1 - tan® A* 


taking A an acute angle, and 2A the angle at the centre of the circle on 
the diameter passing through the angle A. 


2, Prove that cos 8^=2 cos® 4^ -1, and from the expansion for 
cos 4^ in terms of cos^ find cos8d in terms of cos^. 

Hence show that 64 (cos® 0 + sin® 6 )=cos 8^ + 28 cos 4^ + 35, 


3. If tan a = ^ and tan /3=^, prove that tan (2a + j3) = 1. 

4. If tan a = ^ and tan prove that tan (4a - /5) = 1. 

6. If tan A = ^ , prove that tan 2A=tan B. 

sin B ^ 


6. If sin A = sin® B, prove that 4 (cos 2A - cos 2B) = 1 - cos 4B. 

ly TC COS a ” cos /3 .m , m £ A. ^ • 

7. If COS ^ =prove that one value of tan rz is 

1 - cos a cos p ^ 2 

tan|oot|. 

8. Prove the following identities ; 

.... seo®B 

<"> 2-8eo»B ==^^°^^’ 


(iii) 


sin 3A - cos 3A 
sin A + cos A 


=28in2A~ 1, 


tan3A_2cos2A+l 
tan A '~2cos2A~ 1* 

. . 1 + sinA ^ „ 

(v) — A =tan® 


1 - sin A' 




A 

(vi) coseo A + cot A=cot^. 


9 » If tanj9=: 


tan g 4- tan 
1 + tan a tan a' ’ 


prove that sin 2/3= 


sin 2a + sin 2a^ 

1 +sin 2a sin 2a'' 
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A 

10. If sin — be determined by the equation 
o 


sin A=3flin 4 sin^ 


3’ 


prove that we also obtain the values of 


. 180°-A , . 180° + A 

sin and - sin jz —> 


and that if cos ~ be determined by the equation 

O 

cos A=4 cos^-g - 3 cos g, 

- A -u A 

we also obtain the values of cos~ and eos-—-3 1 —. 

3 3 

Also give a geometrical proof of these results. 


11.* (o) If (H-\/l+x)tanA=H-v'l-a:, 

show that a? = sin4A. 

(h) For a given positive value of x less than unity, sliow that in the 
first two quadrants there are four distinct values of A, and explain why 
this might have been anticipated from the given equation. 

By means of (a) and (6), find tan T 30' in a surd form. 


12. * ABC is an isosceles triangle of which the base is AC. The equal 
angles are denoted by 6, The tangent at C to the circle ABC meets 
AB at E. Prove that the angle AEC is equal to ±(180°-3^), and 
deduce the expressions fpr sin 3^ and cos 3^ from the geometry of tliis 
figure. 

13. If the corners of a square be out off to form a regular octagon, show 
that a side of the octagon is (\/2-1) times a side of the square. 

14. ABCD arc consecutive angular xioints of a regular octagon. 

Show that AB : AC : AD = - 

15. Find the ratio of the area of a circle to that of a regular polygon 
of 16 sides inscribed in it: (i) in a surd form: (ii) as a decimal correct 
to three places, having given that s/2=i’4142. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TRANSFOEMATION OF SUMS INTO PRODUCTS. 

66 . Introductory. In obtaining formulae suitable for 
logarithmic calculation, it is often useful to be able to express 
the sum of two or more ratios as a product and conversely. 
In this chapter we shall show how this may be done in many 


57. To prove that 


slnS + sinT = 2sm?4^cos?-^, 
2 2 


ysjifs - sin T = 2 cos sin 

Z it 

8 and T being any two angles. 

We have seen that 
sin (A + B) ± sin (A - B) 

= (sin A cos B + cos A sin B) ± (sin A cos B - cos A sin B) 
for all values of A and B, 

.'. sin(A + B) + sin(A~B) = 2 8in AcosB, 
sin (A + B) - sin (A - B) = 2 cos A sin B. 

Let A + B = S, 

and A - B = T. 


Let 

and 


and 
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Thus we have 

sin 8+sin T = 2 sin oos ^ , 

2 2 

and BinS-8liiT=2cos?i^sln^^I^. 

2 2 

The results for sin(A±B) are true for any values of A and B, 
so that these formulae in S, T are true for any values of S 
and T. 

It is useful to remember these results in words: 

The sum of the sines of two angles is eqnal to twice the sine of half 
the sum multiplied by the cosine of half the difference. 

The difference of the sines of two angles is equal to twice the cosine 
of half the sum multiplied by the sine of half the difference. 


Examples. 

Prove that 

1. sin 12A + sin 4A=2 sin 8A cos 4A. 

2. sin 12A - sin 4A = 2 cos 8A sin 4A. 

tanl^i— 4 sin 2A + sin 2B _ tan (A + B) 

^ sin A-fsin B _ 2 • gin 2A - sin 2B ~ tan (A - B)* 

sin A - sin B . (A - B)’ 

tan -- ^ ^ g.gj^ Q 

6. sin 10° + sin 20° + sin 40° + sin 50° = sin 70° + sin 80°. 

7. sin A + sin 3A + sin 5A = sin 3A( 1 + 2 cos 2A). 

8. sin A - sin 3A + sin 5A = sin 3A (2 cos 2A - 1). 

9. cos (A + B) + sin (A - B) = 2 sin (45° + A) cos (45° + B). 

10. sin 2x + sin 2y + sin 2 (a; - y)=4 sin x cos y cos (a; - y). 


58. To prove that 


8 + T S — T 
cos S + cos T = 2 cos — — cos — 

e I T Q _ T 

COS T - COS 8 = 2 sin sin——, 
2 2 


8 and T being any angles. 

We have, as before, 

cos(A + B) + cos(A - B) = 2 cos A cos B, 
cos(A - B) - cos(A + B) = 2 sin A sin B. 
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When we put A + B = S, 


and 

A-B = T, 

these give 

e I T S — T 

COS 8 + COB T— 2008 —^ COB , 

2 2 ’ 

and 

cosT-coaS—28ln®'*"'^8lii®~'*'. 

2 2 


It will be noticed that in the difference of the two cosines 
S is the second of the angles and T the first. 

It is again useful to remember these results in words: 

The sum of the cosines of two angles is equal to twice the cosine of 
half the sum multiplied by the cosine of half the difference. 

The difference of the cosines of two angles is equal to twice the sine 
of half the sum multiplied by the sine of half the second angle minus 
the first. 


Examples. 

Prove that 

1, cos 12^ +cos 4d=2 cos 8^ 008 4d. 2. cos 4d--cos 120=2 sin 8^ sin 4d. 

3 , =cot (A + B) cot (A - B). 4, cos 80"+ cos 40® = cos 20®. 

cos2B-cos2A ' ' ' 

5. cos 10® 4- cos 20® + cos 40® + cos 50®=2 cos 30® (cos 10® +- cos 20®). 

a sin A + sin B + sin (A + B) _ A + B , 

• cos A + cos B + cos(A + B) +-1 “ 2 

7. If sin 0 + sin ^ = (X and cos 0 + cos — show that 

8in^ 0O8®±<? 2oos^ 

iS A A 


8, Prove that cos A + cos 2A +• cos 3A=oos 2A 




9. Prove that cob A - cos 2A+cos 3A=:oob 2A . 

10. Prove that oo«2a?+oos9^+cos2{a?-y)+l=4oosa:oosycos(fl;-y). 


COBg. 
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69. The “A, B ” formulae. In the proof of the ‘‘ S, T 
formulae, we have seen that 

2 BiiiAco 8 B = fliii(A+B) + 8 in(A- B), 

2 C08 A 8 in B= Bin (A + B) - 8 in (A - B), 

2 C 08 Acob B ==coa (A+ B)+ cob (A — B), 
and 2 Bin A Bln B = cos (A - B) - cob (A + B). 

These formulae, which we may call the A, B formulae, are 
equally important. The S, T formulae allow us to pass from 
sums or differences to products: the A, B formulae allow us to 
pass from products to sums and differences. 

These results should bo remembered in the words: 

Twice tlie product of the sine of one angle and the cosine of a second 
is equal to the sine of the sum of the two angles plus the sine of the 
difference of the first and second. 

Twice the product of two cosines is equal to the cosine of the sum of 
the two angles plus the cosine of the difference. 

Twice the product of two sines is equal to the cosine of the difference 
of the two angles minus the cosine of the sum. 


Prove that 


Examples. 


1 . 2 sin 46 cos 29 — sin fid + sin 26, 

2. 2 cos 6 ^ sin 46 = sin 10^ - sin 26. 

3. 2 cos 9 cos 10^ = cos 11 ^ 4- cos 9^. 

4. 2sin^sin3^ =cos2^-cos4^. 

^ sin A sin 2 A + sin 3A sin 6 A _, ^- 

sin A cos 2A + sin 3A cos 6 A ~ 

0 cos cos -cos 2A cos 7A _ sin 7A + sin 3A 

sin4A sin 3A - sin 2 A sin 5A~ .sin A 

7. If sin B=2sin A, prove that 

. A A . B-A B+A 

sin ^ cos 2 =sin —^— 2 ~^ 

8 . Prove that 

oos ( 120 "+A) cos (120" - A) + cos (120" + A) cos A 

+ cos A cos ( 120 ® - A) +=--0. 
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9. Prove that if A + B + C=180% 


ta ^ 

1 - 008 A + cos B -I- 008 C 2 

1 - cos C + cos A + cos R ~. C 


10. Prove that + + = 

sec a + sec ^ - tan a + tan /3 


tan (45® 


tan (45® + 


fs). 

B- + I) 


60. Some application of these results. The results we 
have found in the preceding articles combined with those of § 49 
are of great use in proving many important transformations. 
Ex. 1. If A + B + C=:180®, 

ABC 

sin A + sin B + sin C=4 cos - cos - cos 
2 2 2 

Since A + B = 180®-C, 

A+ B A-B 

we have (sin A 4- sin B) + sin C=2 sin — cos — -f- sin (A + B) 

^ . A + B A—B gy . A + B A + B 

=2 sin —^ cos —g—h 2 sin —— cos — 


=2 sin — ^ - cos — 2 “- + 2 sin 

g, C[ A-B A+B\ 
=2cos cos - ^ 4- cos 1, 


. A4-B C 

ince 

ABC 

sin A 4- sin B 4- sin C=4 cos ^ cos ^ cos 
Ex. 2. If A4-B4-C = 180®, 

ABC 

cos A 4- cos B 4- cos C= 14- 4 sin 2 sin 2 sin 

We have (cos A 4- cos B) - (1 - cos C) 

„ A4-B A-B ^ . „C 
=2 cos —2 - cos —g-2 sin*^ 


^ . Of A-B A4-B\ . A4-B . C 

=2 sin 2 ( cos —2 -cos - J, since cos = sin 

. . A . B . C 
=4 sin 2 sm 2 sin 

ABC 

008 A 4 - 00 S B + cosC=l4'4sin-sin g sin g. 
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Ex. 3. If A + B + C=180®, prove that 

cos^A + cos® B + cos® C = 1-2 cos A cos B cos C. 

We have cos®A + cos®B + cos®C 

l + cos 2 A . l+cos 2 B o/n 
=- 2 -+- 2 - 

= 14- cos (A+B) cos (A - B) 4- cos" C 

= 14- cos (A 4 - B)[cos (A - B) 4- cos (A 4 - B)], since A 4 - B = 180® - C. 
cos® A 4- cos® B 4 - cos®C = 1-2 cos A cos B cos C. 

This is a special case of a more general example which we 
proceed to prove in a slightly different way. 

Ex. 4. Prove that 

- 14- cos® a 4- cos® /3 4- cos® 7 4 * 2 cos a cos j 8 cos 7 

= 4008 cos (C08(^|±:!;) COB 

Since {cosa 4 -co 8 (/ 34 - 7 )}. {cosa 4 -cos(^- 7 )} 

= cos® a 4 - cos a { cos (/3 4- 7 ) 4- cos (/3 - 7 )} 4- cos {p 4- 7 ) cos (/3 - 7 ) 

on 0 cos 23 4- cos 27 

=cos® a 4 - 2 cos a cos cos 7 4--- - 

0 

= cos® a + 2 cos a cos p cos 7 -f (cos® p 4 - cos® 7 - 1 ) 

= cos® a 4 - cos® p 4 - cos® 74-2 cos a cos p cos 7 - 1 , 
we have to show that 

{cos o 4 -cos (/3 4 - 7 )} { cos a 4 -cos (/3 - 7 )} 
is equal to the four factors of the given expression. 

But cos a 4 - cos (/3 4 - 7 )=2 cos . cos — 

d-f-fl — 'y tt — /34-'V 

and cos a 4 - cos ()8 - 7 ) = 2 cos-^^. cos —^ 

- 14-cos® a 4-cos® 4-cos® 7 4-2 cos a 008)9 cos 7 
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Examples on Chapter VIII. 

1. Prove that 

sin a? + sin y + sin « - sm (a:+y+z)=4 sin —^ sin sin. 

2. Prove that cosa + cosj 8 + cos 7 + cos(a + )8 + 7 ) 

= 4cos ^<r cos ”2) ”i)’ 

where 2<r = a + /3 + 7. 

3. IfA+B + C= 180°, prove that 

2(1 + cos A cos B cos C)=sin^ A + sin® B + sin® C, 

2 sin A sin B cos C = sin® A + sin® B - sin® C, 

1-2 sin A sin B cos C=cos® A + cos® B - cos® C, 

_ -.A.B.C 

1 - 2 sin ^ sin ^ sin ^ = sm® - + sin® — + sin® ^, 

^ A B . C oA 2 ® 2^ 

2 cos 2 COS ^ sin 2 = cos® ^ + cos® ^ - cos® 

1 + cos 2A+cos 2 B + cos 2C + 4 cos A cos B cos C=0, 
sin 2 A + sin 2 B + sin 2 C=4 sin A sin B sin C. 


4 . * If A + B + C = 180°, prove that 

(i) SsinB 8 inCsin(B-C)= -sin(B -C)Bin(C-A)sin(A- B). 

(ii) 2 sin*Asin(B-C)= 0 . 

(iii) S sin® A cos (B - C)=3 sin A sin,B sin C. 

(iv) 2 sin A cos B cos C=sin A sin B sin C. 

(v) 2 cos® A sin (B - C) = - sin (B - C) sin (C - A) sin (A - B). 

(vi) 2 cos 3A sin (B - C) + 4 sin (B - C) sin (C - A) sin (A - B)=C. 

(vii) 2 cos A sin® A = - J 2 sin 2A. 2 cos 2 A. 

5. *If A + B + C= 180°, prove that 

(i) tan® B - tan® C =2 tan A tan B tan C (coseo 2B - cosec 2C). 

(ii) sin** A + sin^ B + sin^ C + 4 sin® A sin® B sin® C 

=2 (sin® B sin® C + sin® C sin® A + sin® A sin® B). 

6 . Prove that 

1 - cos® a - cos® p - cos® 7 + 2 cos a cos p cos 7 
^4»in;i±|±3'rin(- -“ytV ^ Bin 
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7. * Prove that 

008 ® 0 - cos® 6 + cos® (a + ^ + 0) +2 cos a coo B cos (a + B) 

- 2 cos (a + 0 ) cos 0 cos (a + ^ + 0 ) 
is independent of B and 0. 

8 . Express in factors 

sin 2wA + sin 2wB -f sin 27iC, 
where n is any integer and A + B + C = 180®. 

9. * Provo the identity 

cos-* a sin (p-y) + cos®/S sin (7 - a) + cos® 7 sin (a - jS) 

= cos (a -f + 7 ) sin (jS - 7 ) sin (7 - a) sin (a - fi). 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SIDES AND ANGLES 
OF A TRIANGLE. 

61. Introductory. Before we can proceed to the general 
applications of trigonometry in the measurements of triangles 
and the solution of questions in heights and distances, we 
must obtain some important results involving the relations 
between the sides of a triangle and the trigonometrical ratios 
of its angles. 

62, The Sine Rule. The sines of the angles are propor¬ 
tional to the opposite sides. 

Let ABC be any triangle in which A is an acute or obtuse 



Fio. 44 . 

Draw the perpendicular BD from the angular point B to the 
side AC or AC produced (Fig. 44). 

Then from the triangle ABD we have 
BD » c sin A, 
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and from the triangle BCD we have 
BD = a8in C. 

C8inA = asinC. 
sin A_ 8inC 
a ” c * 

By taking one of the other angular points we would have 
sin A _ sin B 
a ~ h ' 

. r n ainB sinC 

.. It follows that -=——=-• 

a D c 

When the triangle is right angled the theorem is obviously 
true. 


1 . 


Prove that 


Examples. 

sin A-fain B _ a 4-to 
slnA-ain B”a-to* 


2. Prove that 

8m(B + C) ftcosC + ccosB 

3. Find the other two sides of the triangle in which a =10, B=45*, 
C = 60^ 

4. If A = 60% B = 45% show that a ,o: c—s!^ : 2 : 1 +^/3. 


63. The Cosine Buie. To find an expression for the cosine 
of an angle in terms of the sides. 

In the first figure of Fig. 44 we have 
a2 = 26. AD,. 

and in the second figure, 

a2 = 62 4.c2 + 26.AD. 

Also, in the first figure, 

AD = c cos A, 

and in the second figure, 

AD =:c cos (180“-A) 

=* -ccosA. 
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Thus, in the case of both the acute and the obtuse angle, 


we obtain 


Similarly, 


C08A = 


COB B = 


C08C = 


^2 + c- -* 2hc cos A. 

2bc 

c2+a2^ 

2ca ’ 
a^-fb^-c^ 

2ab 


It will be seen that these results are also true in the case of 
a right-angled triangle. 

Examples. 

1. Find the angles A, B, C of the triangle in which a = 3, 6=4, c = 5. 

2. Find the largest angle of the triangle in which a = 7, 6 = 13, c = 15. 

3. Find the two smaller angles of the triangle in which the sides are 
,^6, and 34-x/3. 

4. Prove that a=bco8C + cco8 B, 

and write down the two other results of the same kind. 

6. Prove that a-H6 + c = S(6 + c)cos A. 

6. + h'^ + c®=2(6c cos A + ca cos B + a6 cos C). 

7. Deduce from the equations, 

a=6cosC-fcco8 B, 
h—c cos A + a cos C, 
c=acosB + 6cosA, « 

that cos A = —Hi-, etc. 

2oc 

8. Deduce from the equations, 

_a_ _ 6 _ c I 
sin A” sin B” sin C j- 
A+B-hC=180'’ J 

that a=6cosC + ccos B, etc. 


64. To express the trigonometrical ratios of half the angles 
in terms of the sides. 

J2 + c«-a2 

-26c ’ 

, . , 62 + c2-a2 


1 - COS A = 1 - • 


Since 
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But 


1 - cos A = 2 sin’*C 


2 8in^; = l-^!± g --.. «^ . 

2 2&C 

2 4:bc 


_(a-& + c)(a + 5-c) 
\hc 


^i -4 


(a - 6 + 6*)(a4 -&-c) 
Wc ’ 

A . 


and the positive sign has been taken since ~ is less than 90®. 

It is convenient at this stage to introduce a new notation. 

If we put a + 6 + c = 25 = the perimeter of the triangle 

then it follows that 

~tt + & + c = 2(s-a), 
a-J + c= 2 ( 5 -J), 
and a + J-c = 2(5-c). 

Hence 8in^=^- 


Similarly, sin 

and sin 

Again, starting from 


i=v^ 


(B-b)(B-c) 
be 

8 —c)(8 —a) 
ca ’ 


s-a)(8-b} 

ab 


2 cos2 - = 1 + cos A, 


1 + 


I C0S2 ^ = 


o A (6 + 

cos^ ^ -'- 


J2 + c2 -a2 
2bc * 


46c 

(6 + c + a)(6 + c-(i) 
“ 46^ • 


we find 
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COS 


;./fe£± 




Abe 


A . 


and the positive sign has been taken since - is less than 90®. 


Hence 

Similarly, 

and 


'8(8 -- a) 
toe 


s-4 


8(8 — C) 

ato 


From these formulae for the sine and cosine the results for 
the tangent may be at once deduced. 

We have 


tan 


and 


tan 


tan 


A_ ./ (s-t>)(g-c) ^ 
2 V 8(a-a) 

i ^ 8(8-to) 

/(a^aKB^. 
2 V 8(8-c) 


The chief advantage of these results is that they are given 
in a form suitable for logarithmic calculation. They afford 
in general the simplest means, as we shall see later, for finding 
the angles of a triangle of which the sides are given. 


Examples. 

( A B\ C 

tan 2 + tan ^ j =2c cot g. 

2. Prove that 2 - cos^^ = • 

a 2 4a&c 

3. Prove that c®=(a - 6)2008®^ + (a + 6)® sin^ 


66. To express the sines of the angles in terms of the sides. 
. . A A 

Since sin A == 2 sin ~ cos 

2 2 ’ 
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we have 


2 y_ 

= g^vs(5-a)(s-^)(s-c). 

. A 2S 
•. 8inA = —, 

DC 


where S = Vs (s - a)(s - 1j)(s - c). 

It will be seen that 

oin A _ sin B _ sin C _ 2S 
a ~ D ~ c ~ abc* 

which agrees with the Sine Buie of § 62. 


Examples. 


1. Wliy is there difficulty in finding the angles, when the sides are 

given, if we use the fornuilae for sin A, sin B, and sin C? 

2, Show that in any triangle we can find the two smallest angles from 

ihe formula for the sine. Find them when a = 10, 6 = 1*2, c = 20. 


3. 


4. 


Prove that 
Prove that 


_si n A _a 

sin(A+ B)~c* 

+ ^ _ ^2) ^ 7,2 _ ,.2J 

sin 2A ~ sin 2B sin 2C 


^5. Prove that sin (B - C) = 0. 

6. -IP + c^) tan B = (a^ -f - c-) tan C. 


66. The Tangent Rule. We are now able to prove a 
formula which will be of use to us later in the solution of 
triangles, namely: 


tan 


A-B 


tan 


A+B 


a-b 
a + b* 


sin A _ sin B 

T"’ 

sin A - sin B _ g ~ 6 
sin A + sin B ~ a + b* 


Since 
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But 

and 


sin A - sin B = 2 cos —^ sm —^ ; 
sin A + sin B = 2 sin ^ ^ - cos . 


we have 


Similarly, 



4. A-B 
tan_ 

sin A - sin B _ 

2 

sin A + sin B 

tan—- 

tanA-B 

2 

a-b 

tan^ + ® 

2 

a+b 

, B-C 
tan 2 

b- c 


b+c’ 


c-a 


c+a 


67. To find the area of a triangle: 

Case L When two sides and the in- 
eluded angle are given. 

Since the area of the triangle ABC 
(Fig. 45) =iac.BD 
sin A, 

tbe area is equal to balf the product of any 
two Bides and the sine of the included angle. 

A 

Case II. Whm the three sides are 
given. 

We have found that the area is equal to 
\hc sin A. 
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2 I_ 

But sin A = ^ s/s{s -a){s- b){s - c) (§65) 

_2S 

'~bc^ 

where S stands for »Js{s - a)(s- b){s - c). 

the area is equal to S. 

Case III. Given the base a and the two base angles B and C. 
We have shown that the area is equal to 
\ac sin B. 

But we may write this 

1 o » r> ^ 

a^ sin B X 

2 a 

and the Sine Rule allows us to replace 
£ by 

a sin A 

the area is equal to 

1 nSiuBsinC 

_a^-. 

2 sinA 

Examples. 

Find the area in acres of the triangles of which the sides are given 
in yards as follows : 

1. ar,150, 6 = 325, C = 40". 

2. a = 1000, B=42% C = 64". 

3. a = 1824, 6=1936, c = 1248. 


Examples on Chapter IX. 

In any triangle, prove that 


1. sm-^=_ooB-. 


B-C 6 + c . A 

cos —~—= sm 

2 a 2 


Q a8in(B-C) 6sin(C-A) csinfA - B) 

“ c^-a® *“ a2-6* * 


. « . A . B-C n r\\ h-C .A 6 + C^ A 

4. Sasm^sm'—2—=0. 5. 2co8ec(B-C) = ^^cot^^ + g-^tan-,-. 

2 oot- 

0 (<^ + 6 + c)^ 2 n 2oot A + cot B + cotC_ 

a* + 6 *+i cot A* * cot A-cot B + 2 cot C~ 2 P^^’’ 
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8. b- cos 2B + c® cos 2C + 2&c cos (B - C)=a* cos 2(B - C). 

9, a** cos^A + 6® cos® B + c® cos®C + 2bc cos 2A cos B cos C 

+ 2ca cos 2B cos C cos A + 2ah cos 2C cos A cos B=0. 


10. a* + 6** + c® - 2b^c^ cos A - 2c*®a® cos B - 2a®6* cos C 
= a®6®c*® (1-8 cos A cos B cos C). 


11. If cot A + cot C=2 cot B, show that a®-j-c®=2?;®. 

12. In the triangle ABC, if cos A=sin B - cosC, show that one of 
tlie angles is a right angle. 

13. The sides of a triangle are m, w, and \fm^ + mn-{-n\ Find the 
greatest angle of the triangle. 

14. Let C], Cs be the longer and shorter diagonals of a parallelogram, 
one of whose aeute angles is A. Show that four times the area of the 
parallelogram is (Cj® - C 2 *) tan A. 

15. In A ABC the angle A is 60® and the area of ABC equals that of 
an equilateral triangle, one of whose sides is p. Show that 

AB2-BC®+CA2=7>®. 


16. There are two triangles ABC and AjCjCj so related that 

Ai = 180®-A, Bi=90®-B, Ci=:90®-C; 

show that ttj® (c® - 6®)=a® - Cj®). 

17, If CL, b are the adjacent sides of a parallelogram and 0, <p the 
aeute angles between the sides and betw’een the diagonals respectively, 

show that a ^ ^ ^ ^ \/l - cos®^ cos®^. 

b 


a^ — b^ 

If 0 = <p, show that coa0=-pi-j--, < 

2ab 

where a denotes the longer side. 

18. In the triangles ABC, A'B'C' the angles B and B' are equal and 
the angles A, A' are supplementary. Show that 
aa' = bb' + cc\ 


19. The squares on the sides of a triangle are respectively equal to 

6® + c®+26ccos A, c®+a® + 2cacos B, a®+6® + 2a6cosC; 
prove that the sum of the cotangents of its angles equals the sum of 
the cotangents of the angles of the triangle ABC. 

A C 

20. K 3tangtan2 = li prove that a, b, c are in arithmetical 
progression. 

21. In a triangle ABC the sides a, b, c are in arithmetical pro¬ 
gression. Show that 

cos A+cos C - cos A cos C -I- ^ sin A sin C=I. 
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22. II the three sides of a triangle are proportional to 

4xy, 3x2 + ary-y2, 

show that the angles are in arithmetical progression, and that if the 
common difference is 29, 

23. * Prove that, in any triangle ABC, 

cos A cos B cos C ^ 
and, if the triangle be acute-angled, 

sin A sin B sin C/(cot A + cot B + cot C) ^ §. 

24. * Prove that, in any triangle, 

ABC 

(i) tan ^ + tan ^ + tan ^ ; 

A B C ABC 

(ii) tan ^ -f- tan + tan ^ ^ 9 tan ^ tan tan —. 

25. If P be a point within a triangle ABC such that 

LACP=Z.CBP=Z.BAP = ^, 
prove that cot 9 =cot A + cot B + cot C. 

n/ 26. The sides of a square taken in order subtend angles a, p, y, 5 at 
an internal point: prove that 

_—+_L__=i. 

cot a + cot y cot p + cot d 

27. Let O be a point within the triangle ABC such that the angles 
AOB, BOC, and COA are each equal to 120°, and let OA, OB, OC be 
denoted by x, y and z : show that 

a^(y - 2 ) + h^(z -x) + c^(x- y) = 0. 

28. * If P be a point inside a triangle ABC such that the angles APB, 
BPC, APC are all equal, and if x, y, z are the distances of P from A, B 
and C respectively, show that 

CLX __ by __ cz 2ahc 

sin (120°-A)~sin (120°- B)~sin(120°- C)~Ay3(a:-l-y+2)‘ 

29. A straight line AD is divided into three equal parts at B and C ; 

the angles subtended by AB, BC, CD at any point P are 9, </>, rj/: prove 
that (cot 9 + cot 0) (cot 0 -h cot 0) = 4 cosec^ 0. 

30. * Three segments AB, BC, CD of a straight line whose lengths are 
a, p, y subtend equal angles ^ at a point P. Prove that 

4ayco»‘9={a+p){p + y); 

also that the perpendicular from P upon BC divides it in the ratio 
{p + y ){a^P) 

{a + p){y-py 



CHAPTER X. 

THE SOLUTION OF TRIANGLES 

68. Introductory. In Ch. III. we have seen how we can 
find the remaining parts of a right angled ti iangle when we 
are given (j) the two sides about the right angle, 

(ii) the hypothenuse and one of the sides, 

(iii) the hypothenuse and an acute angle, 
and (iv) one of the sides and an acute angle. 

In this chapter we shall examine the different cases which 
can arise in oblique triangles. 

We know from geometrical constructions that if we are 
given (i) three sides, 

(ii) two sides arid the inclvdA^d angle, 

(iii) one side and two angles, 

there is one and only one triangle which will have these 
for its parts, provided that in the first case the sum of any 
two of the sides is greater than the third. 

Also it is easy to show by geometrical construction that 
if we are given 

(iv) two sides and the angle opposite to one of them, 
we can construct sometimes one, and sometimes two triangles, 
with these parts, and that in some cases we cannot even 
construct one. 

We shall now see how the relations we have found between 
the sides and angles of a triangle give a rapid means of 
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computing the remaining sides and angles of the triangles, 
when such exist, in these four cases. 

There are cases in the practical application of this subject 
when a construction by actual drawing would give, to a 
close enough approximation, the information required. 

For example, the captain of a steamer may wish to fix the 
position of his ship on the chart. He may be able to observe 
the angles of elevation a, of the tops of two lighthouses 
on islands near one another, their heights (^, k) and positions 
being known. 

If the lighthouses are at A 
and B and the ship is at C K 
(Fig. 46), 

AB = distance between the ^ 
points A and B, 

AC = h cot a, ^ 

and BC = Z;cot/J. 

Hence by drawing on the chart 
the arcs of two circles, centres 

Fio. 46. 

A and B, radii A cot a, AcotyS, 

the position of C is known. There are two such points 
possible in the drawing, but if it is known on which side of 
AB the ship lies, then the proper choice of C can be made. 

In the same way, when the base and base angles are known, 
the position of the vertex can be found without finding the 
lengths of the sides, but a surveyor engaged in making a 
plan of an area would not fix the position by drawing the 
angles, if accuracy were needed, because of the difficulty in 
drawing the angles without appreciable error. 

69. Given the three sides, to find the angles. 

Since cos A ---> 



the angle A could be found from this formula; but except 
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when a, &, c are simple numbers, this calculation would take 
some time, as the formula is not adapted to logarithmic 
calculation. 

Again, it is not convenient to use 

2 /_ 

sin A = (s - a) (5 - h) {s - c\ 

since when the angle is found from the sine, there would still 
be the question whether the acute or the obtuse angle would 
be the proper solution, unless in the case of the two smaller 
angles. 

The simplest formulae to use are those for the ratios of 
half the angle, viz.: _ 



but if two angles are to be found it is best to use the 
tangent formula, for in this case the numbers to be looked 
for in the logarithm tables are only four—viz., 
s, (5 - a), (5 - h\ {s - c) — 

whereas if we take two angles from the sine fonnula or 
cosine formula we would require six numbers.* 

Using logarithms we have 

Log tan ^ = 10 + log ^ 

= 10 +1 [log (s - &) + log (s-c)- log s - log (s - a)], 

* This work may also be done from the Hdversine TaJbles, if such are avail¬ 
able. This term has not been used in this book, so it is necessary to explain 
that 1 - cos A is called the versine of A (written vers. A) 

and is called the haverBtne of A (written hav. A). 

Thus the formula hav. A= — will give A. 
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0 

Log tan 2 == 10 + ^ [log (.s - a) + log (s - c) - log s - log (s - 6)]. 
When A, B are known, C follows at once. 

£z. Given a = 4584, 5=5140, c = 3624, find the angles. 

We have a- 4584 

5= 5140 
c= 362 4 

then 2 a =13348 

8= 6674 
8-a= 2090 
A ^5= 1534 
s-c= 3050 

Therefore, since tan ^ 

2 \ s(8-a) 

A 

Log tan = 10 + i [log 1534 + log 3050 ~ log 6674 - log 2090] 

= 10 + ^r3 1858-3'8244-] 

L3;^43 3-3201 J 
6-6701 7-1445 

= 13-3351 
3-5723 

9-7628, 

- 2 = 30“ 5'. 

A =60" 10'. 

0 

Also Log tan .^ = 10 4- i [log (a - a) + log (a - c) - log a - log (a - 5)], 



And 

C.P.T. 


B=76"34'. 
C=180"-A-B 
=43" 16' 

E 
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The work may be carried out more rapidly if the following method 
is used; 


Formula 

^ A 
tan^ 

. . A 


M s(s-a) 


a = 4584 Log tan^ = 10+^[log{« - 6) + log(8 - c) ~ log « - log(« - a)]. 

5= 5140 A I B I 

c= 3624 .-•-. --^- 


2«= 13348 

«= 6674 
»-a= 2090 
s-h= 1534 
9 — C— 3050' 


3-8244 

3-3201 3-3-201 


6-6701 7-1445 6-8044 70102 

13-3351 13-4022 


9-7628. 

§=30»3'. 
A=60" 10', 


9-8971. 

B 


38° 17'. 


B=76°34', andC=43° 16'.* 


70. Given the three sides {aynr 


It is possible to find the angles 
by breaking up the triangle into 
two right-angled triangles by draw¬ 
ing the perpendicular from an 
angular point to the opposite side. 

Draw AD the perpendicular from 
A upon BC. / 

Let BD= 2C and DC = y (Fig. 47 ). ® 



X 

Fig. 47. 


D ^ C 


*It is weU to check the work at the b^inuing by noting that the sum of 
9—d, s-h, 8-0 is equal to s. Also if the three angles are found from tne 
formulae, another check would be that A + R+(7=180°. 
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Then x + y=^a. 

But _ y 2 = (bd 2 ^ i^D 2 ) ^ (aD 2 -f DC2) 

c2 - 62 
.. X - y =-. 

^ a 

Thus we find x and y. 

Also, cos B = - gives the angle B, 

c 

and cos C = | gives the angle C. 

Examples. 

Solve the following triangles in each of which the three sides a, 6, c 
are given, and find the area of each of the triangles. 


1. 

a= 1, 


c=2. 

2. 

a = 4, 

6 = 5, c=6. 

3. 

a = 4*381, 

6=1-946, 

c = 4-856. 

4. 

a=73-61. 

6=41-23, c=68-95. 

5. 

a = 128-7, 

6 = 34-6, 

c = 100. 

6. 

a = 34-6, 

6 = 60-32, c = 50. 

7. 

a = 322, 

6=215, 

c=146. 

8. 

a = 74-8, 

6=102-6, c = 126. 

9. 

a = 1000, 

6=1500, 

c=2250. 





71. Given two sides and the included angle. 

Suppose we are given a, 6, and C. We have to find c, A, 
and B. 

If we used the formula 

6*2 = a2 -f 62 _ 2 ah cos C, 

we could find c, but the calculation, not being adapted for 
logarithms, would be long unless a and 6 were simple numbers. 

We might break up the triangle into two right-angled 
triangles by drawing the perpendicular AD from A to the 
side BC (cf. Fig. 47). 

We can find BD from the data, 
since CD = 6 cos C. 

Hence we find DB by subtracting this from a. 

Also we can find AD, since 

AD = 6 sin C, 

and AD, BD being known, the angle B follows from its tangent. 
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Then the third side c would follow from 

c _ a 
sin C sin A* 

or from the triangle ADB. 

Ex. Given a =12, 6 = 8, C=36®12', solve the triangle. 


A 



Fio. 48. 


Here CD=8 cos 36® 12' 
= 6-4560. 

DB =5-5440. 

Also AD = 8 sin 36® 12' 


=4-7248. 

^ o__4-7248 

*• “5-5440’ 

Log tan B = 10+log 4*7248 - log 5*5440 
= 10*6744 
*7438 

= 9-9306 
.*. B=40®26', 
and A=103® 22'. 

Also c = -^i. 

sin B 


.*. log c=10+log AD - Log sin B. 
.*. log c= 10-6744 
9*8120 


*8624. 

.*. c=7*285. 


72. Given two sides and the included angle (continued). 

The methods of last article not being suited for logarithmic 
calculation, it is necessary to find another formula for this 
case. We obtain this from tbp. Tangent Rule proved in § 66. 
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By this rule we have 


tan 


A-B 


tan 


But 


2 a-b 
A -f" B (I b 
~ 2 ~ 

A-f B 


tan 


2 

A-B a 


= 90“- 


2 


/) 

—- cot -. 
a-hb 2 


A — B C 

Log tan —— == log (ft - J) + Log cot- - log (ft +• b). 


Thus we are able to find 
and C are given. 


A- B 


But 


A-fB 


= 90“- 


from the tables, when ft, b 
C 


2 2 
A and B follow at once. 

To find c, we use the Sine Rule, 
c a 
sin C sin A 

Since the ratio of a: 6 and not their values are used in 
finding A and B, these angles are the same for all triangles 
in which the ratio ft: h and the angle C are given. 

Ex. Take the triangle solved otherwise in last article, 
a = 12, ?> = 8, C = 36"12'. 

A^B 

2 a ~h 

A + B Cl + 6 


Then, since 


tiin - 
tan ^ 


we have 


tan ^_-?=rlcot? 

2 5 2 

= 100418 “ 6 ' 
5 


=:4tan71°54'. 

o 
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Log tan ^- 2 ^=Log tan 71“ 54'-log 5 

= 10*4857 
*6990 

9*7867 
•. ^^=3r28'. 

--g—=7r54'. 

A =103° 22', 
and B=40°26'. 
c _ b 
sin C~ sin B* 

log c =log b + Log sin C - Log sin B 

= *9031 

9*7713 

10*6744 
9*8120 

*8624. 

.*. c=7*285. 

Examples. 

Solve the following triangles in each of which two sides and the 
included angle are given, and find the area of each of the triangles. 

1. 6 = 10, c = 8, A=42®. 2. c=20, a = 40, B = 30\ 

3. a=100, 6 = 150, C = 90“. 4. 6 = 500, c = 425, A = 40". 

5. 6 = 52-34, c=86-75, A=72“40'. 

6. a = 413*2, c=2000, B=74’30'. 

7. a=235*2, c=150, B=45*. 8. o=180*3, 6=150, C = 60^ 

9. a = 16*42, 6 = 17*36, 0=64*10'. 

73. Given one side and two angles. 

Since two angles are given, the third angle can be found 
immediately. 

Suppose we are given a, B and C: or the base and the 
two base angles. 


But 


Also since 
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Then the other sides can be found from the Sine Rule 


a 


sin A sin B sin C 


, sin B 
o = T a, 
sin A 


This gives 

or log h = log a + Log sin B - Log sin A. 
And in the same way 

log c = log a + Log sin C - Log sin A. 


Ex. Solve the triangle in which 

a = 4584, 

B = 76" 33', 
C=43“ 18'. 

We have, at once, A=60® 9'. 

And since h=a ^\^ 

smA 


Also 


log 6=3*6613 
9-9879 

13*6492 

9*9382 

3*7110. 
.*. 6=5140. 

^ ^ sin C 

c=a-^—if* 

sin A 


.*. log c=3*6613 
9*8362 

13*4975 

9*9382 

3*5593. 


c=3624. 


It will be seen that in this example the angles differ very slightly 
from those of the triangle solved in § 69, and that yet the values of the 
sides^j|pQ the same. This discrepancy is due to the work having been 
done with Tables carried only to Four Figures, so that the result is 
only approximately true. For greater accuracy. Seven or even Ten 
Figure Tables can be used. 
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Examples. 

Solve the following triangles in each of which one side and two 
angles are given, and find the area of each of the triangles. 


1. 

a =1000, 

1 

II 

CQ 

C=30°. 

2. 

a = 6*684, 

A=64° 30', 

B=72° 18'. 

3. 

6=2500, 

A =120°, 

C=30°. 

4. 

6=26*83, 

A = 80° 30', 

II 

0 

5. 

c = 50. 

B = 100°40', 

A=20“ 30'. 

6. 

c=7090, 

B = 110°, 

A=32" 8'. 


74.^ The ambiguous case. Given two sides and the angle 
opposite to one of them. 

Suppose we are given a, c and A. Let us construct the 
triangle geometrically. 

Let AD and AE be two lines inclined at an angle A. Upon 
AE take the point B, such that AB = c. With B as centre, and 
ft as radius, describe a circle. 

If this circle does not cut AD at all, then there is no 
triangle with these data (cf. Fig. 49): if it touches it, pro¬ 
vided A is acute, there is one such triangle, and the angle C 
is 90” (cf. Fig. 50): if it cuts it in two points Cj, Co there 
are two such triangles (cf. Fig. 51), unless (i) the angle A is 
obtuse, in which case the points Cj, Cg* are on opposite sides 
of A (cf. Fig. 52); or (ii) the angle A is acute, but a>c, 
in which case the points C^, 0.3 are again on opposite sides 
of A (cf. Fig. 53). These last triangles do not both satisfy the 
conditions of the question. In one of them the angle at A is 
the supplement of the other. 

We can obtain these results also from the Sine Rule. 
a b c 

Since ~~i T — ~~i 

sin A sin B sin C 

sin C = ~sin A. 
a 

Therefore if cslnA>a, this would make sinC>l, and no 
angle C would satisfy this equation. This is the case when 
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Log sin C= *9031 
9*8965 

10-7996 

1-2304 

9-569-2. 


C= 21® 46'. 

Then 

B=106®14'. 

Also 

, a sin B 

o=—-— 

sin A 


log 6= 2-4065 
9- 9824 

12-3889 

9-8965 

2-49-24. 

6=310-8. 

Ex. 2. Given a=4584, c=5140, A=60® 10', solve the triangle. 
To find C, we have sin C=- sin A. 


.-. Log sin C= 3-7110 
9-9383 

13-6493 

3 ^ 6^3 

9-9880. 

C = 76®36' or 103® 24'. 

Also, both values are possible, since A is acute and c > a. 

(a) The First Solution. Take the triangle in which C=76® 36'. 
B=4,ri4' and 

sin A 

log6= 3-6613 
9-8357 

13-4970 
9-ft38 3 

3-5587. 

6=3620. 


Then 
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(jS) The Second Solution, Take the triangle in which C = 103“24'. 

Then B=16°26' and 

Sin A 

/. log 6= 3-6613 
9-4517 

13-1130 

9-9383 

3-1747. 

6=1495. 

The remark made at the end of § 73 applies also to the first 
solution of this example. If the results were perfectly accurate 
the remaining side and angles should have the same values as 
those in the example of § 69. 

75/ The ambiguous case (continued). Since 
a2 = 6 ^ + - 2hc cos A, 

this may be looked upon as a quadratic equation giving h 
when a, c and A are known. 

Thus 62 _ 26c cos A + (c^ - a^) = 0 

gives 6i = c cos A + cos^A - 

and ^ 2 ^^ ^ ~ cos'^A - 

These become 6 j = c cos A + sin^A, 

and 6*2 = c cos A - sin^A. 

Thus it is clear that 

if c sin A > a, 6 ^ and 63 are imaginary; 
if c sin A = a, 6 ^ and 63 are equal; 
if csinA<a, 6 ^ and 63 are unequal. 

In the last case, however, if cos A is negative, 63 would 
be negative. 

But if A is acute, and a>c, 63 is also negative, as the pro¬ 
duct 6^62 is then negative. 

Thus the conditions for two solutions appear as before. 
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Examples. 

Solve the following triangles, if such exist, in each of which two sides 
and the angle opposite to one of them are given. If there are two 
possible triangles, find the elements of each. Also find the areas of 
the triangles in each case. 

1. 6 = 8, a=12, A = 150". 2. 6 = 6, c = 7, C = 6(/. 

3. a = 50, 6 = 70, A = 62°. 4. c = 74, 6 = 56, B = .S5°15'. 

5. c = 57 12, 6 = 38*45, B = 35°20'. 6. a = 7, c = 10, A = 40°. 

76.^ other cases in which the triangle may be solved. 

The cases we have examined may be called the four 

classical cases in the solution of tiiangles. However a 
triangle may be fixed in other ways; as, for example, by its 
base, its height, and one of its angles : or, in general, by three 
independent (piantities connected with the triangle, of which 
at least one must be a length. 

To solve the triangle in such cases by trigonometrical means, 
we must express the data in terms of the elements of the 
triangle, and then, by means of the relations which hold 
between these elements, we must obtain a system of equations 
suited to the problem. 

We add some examples of such problems. 

(i) Given the hase^ an angle at the base, and the height of the 
triangle, find the other sides and angles. 

Let h be the height, a the base, and B the given angle. 

Then /i = csinB; 

.*. c is known. 

Thus we have two sides a, c and the included angle B. 

(ii) Given the penmeter and two angles, solve the triangle. 

Since = -r^ = 

sin A sin B sin C 

each ratio is equal to 


25 
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Hence 


a = 


2s sin A 


sin A + sin B + sin C’ 
and similar expressions for i and c. 

(iii) Given the three perpendiculars from the angular points of a 
triangle upon the opposite sides, solve the triangle. 

Let i?, ^ be the perpendiculars from A, B and C. 

Then a^ = 6^ = cr=2S. 

Thus 1/p, Ijq, 1/r are proportional to a, h, and c. Hence if 
we construct a triangle with sides 

1 1 1 


its angles are equal to the angles A, B, C of the triangle in 
question. 

Thus we find the angles by the formulae of § 69. 

Also jp = c sin B gives c, 

and ap = bq = cr give a and b. 


Examples on Chapter X. 

1. A line AD is drawn from A to cut the side BC of a triangle ABC 
at right angles in D. Given that AB and AC are 50 ft. and 63 ft. long 
respectively and that the angle ABC is 49° 37', find the parts into 
which AD divides the angle BAC. 

2. In the triangle ABC, given the angles B and C, and the perpen¬ 
dicular AD, find BD. If B=33°28', 

C = lir45', 

and AD=6000, find the length of BC. 

. B-C 

6-c 

3. Show how the formula -^= « . may be used in solving 

cos 2 

a triangle when 5 - c, a, and A are given. 

In the calculation you have to determine an angle from its sine. 
Show that, though this be the case, the data will give only one 
triangle. 

Given A=110% 

a=6000, 

h - c=600, find B and C. 
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4. In the case when 6, c and the angle A are known, show that a 
may be found by means of the formula 

=62 _|_ _ 26c cos A, 

if an angle 6 is introduced such that 


. ^ 2n/6c a 

Sin0 = 7r-, COSpz. 

(6 + c) 2 


Show that an angle 0 such that 


tan 0 = 


2n/6c . A 


would also simplify the calculation. Prove that such angles always 
exist, and apply this method to the triangle in which the two sides 
are 1500 and 1825 and the included angle is 40°. 


5. Show how to solve a triangle when B - C, 6 - c, and the perpen¬ 
dicular from A on BC are given. 

6. If a, 6 and R be given, solve the triangle. Discuss the possibility 
of the solution and the ambiguities which may arise, and show that 
if a > 6, the mean of the two values of c is a cos B. 


7.* Show how to construct the triangle ABC when r, R and the 
angle A are given, and establish the limitation that the ratio of 
r to R must not be greater than 


2 




8.* If the lengths of the internal and external bisectors of the angle 
A of a triangle are respectively 76*3 ft. and 82*6 ft. and A = 39° 40', 
find the lengths of the sides. 


9.* In the triangle ABC we know the lengths of AB, AC, and also 
the length d of the bisector of the angle A. Show that the base can be 
calculated by first finding 0 from the equation 

6ccos2^=d2, 

and then finding a from the equation 

a=(6 + c) sin 0. 

Calculate a when 6=390, c=610, cf=400. 

10.* Show how to solve a triangle when the angles and one of the 
medians are given. 

If A=58°44', C=73°38', and the median AD=400 ft., find the sides 
of the triangle. 
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HEIGHTS AND DISTANCES. TRIANGULATION. 

77. Introductory. In dealing with the right-angled tri¬ 
angle we have seen some of the simple applications of 
trigonometry to the measurement of heights and distances. 
The methods of last chapter render some of these calculations 
more easy to perform, and reduce many of the questions 
treated in Chapter IV. to the solution of some oblique tri¬ 
angle. For this reason we return again to these problems, 
and then proceed to show in what way the solution of 
triangles helps the surveyor, the military engineer, or map- 
maker, who wishes to make an accurate survey of an area, 
to carry out his purpose. 

78. To find the height of an inaccessible object above a 
horizontal plane. 

Let P be the inaccessible point and C the foot of the 
perpendicular from P upon the 
plane. 

If we can measure the dis¬ 
tance between two points A and 
B upon this plane in a straight 
line with C, and find the angles 
of elevation of P from A and B, 
it is easy to find the height of 
P above the plane, and its horizontal distance from A or B. 

Let AB = a be the measured distance (Fig. 54), and let 
PC = a; and BC=y. 
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Also let the angles of elevation of P from A and B be 
a and fi. 

Then, in the triangle APB, we have 


PB 

sin a ~ sin (/3 - a)’ 

. ^ sin a 

. PB = -r 


, since l APB = /i - a. 


But 


sin (/!? - a)* 
a; = PBsin^, and y^PBcos/?. 


. _ a sin a sin 

•• s.\n(^-a) ' 

_ a sin a cos j8 
sill (/?-«)* 

These two formulae give the height of the point P above 
the plane and its horizontal distance from the point B. 

They are expressed in a form suitable for logarithmic 
calculation, since 


log X = log a + log sin a + log sin /? - log sin (/? - a), 
which may be also written 

log X = log a + Log sin a + Log sin ^ - 10 - Log sin (/3 - a). 
It will be found tliat the other problems solved in §28 
give rise to the same figure. 


Examples. 

1. From two points A and^ B one mile apart on a horizontal plane the 
angles of elevation of the top C of a mountain are found to be So"* and 
40® respectively, A, B, C l)eing in a vertical plane. Find a formula 
suitable for logarithmic calculation for finding the height of the moun¬ 
tain, and use it to show that the height is about 5540 ft. 

2. The angles of elevation of the top of a tower from the top and 
bottom of a building h ft. high are a and p. Find a formula for the 
height of the tower suitable for logarithmic calculation. 

Show that the height when 

^=250, a=50°, /9=75®, 


is about 365 ft. 
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3, From a balloon the angles of depression of the top and bottom of 
a tower h ft. high are a and /3. Find a formula suitable for logarithmic 
oaloulation for the height of the balloon and its horizontal distance from 
the foot of the tower. 

Find the height if A=200, 

a=60% i8=70“. 


79. To find the height of an inaccessible object above a 
horizontal plane {continued). 

If it is impracticable to take the measured line AB in a 
straight line to the point C, the 
height and distance may still be 
found, and this method is the one 
which it will be seen in g 82 is 
used in the problems of triangula¬ 
tion and surveying. 

Let A, B be two points distant 
ft apart on the horizontal plane 
through C (Fig. 55). 

Let the angle of elevation of P 
from A be a: let the angles PAB 
and PBA of the triangle PAB be (i and y. 



Then 


and 


AP ^^ _ 
sin y ~ sin (j8 y) 


, from' the triangle APB. 


AP = 


ttsiny 
sin {fi + y)' 
„ a sin y sin a 

^^_asin y cos a 
sin(/3 +7)- 


80. To find the distance of an inaccessilile object from 
another object in the same horizontal plane. 

Let A and B be two points in the same horizontal plane, 
and let it be impossible to pass from A to B to measure the 
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distance by the chain. For example, let B be on the other 
side of a river which cannot be crossed, or let B be so far 
away that such measurement would 
be impossible. At A measure out 
a line AC = 6 (Fig. 56). 

Then observe the angles BAG and 
ACB of the triangle ABC. It is sup¬ 
posed that the points are marked 
by uprights in such a way that 
these angles may be observed. The 
triangle ABC can then be solved, and in particular, 


B 



gives 


AB 

sin C ” 

AB = 


b 

sin B 
5 sin C 
sin (A + C)’ 


81. To fhid the distance between two inaccessible objects 
!n the same horizontal plane. 

Lot P and Q be the two inaccessible points. 

Let A and B be two accessible points in the same plane, such 


that the distance AB and the bearings of 



Thus the lengths of PA and QA and the angle a between 
them are known, so the third side of the triangle PAQ can be 
calculated. 
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Ex. The distance between two points A and B on the other side of 
a river is known to be 856 yds.: from two points C and D on this side 
of the river, the angles ACD, BCD, ADC and BDC are observed. 
Their values are 134®, 60°, 30°, and 78° respectively. If D lies due E. 
of C, find the bearing of B from A, and the length of CD. 

82. Triangulation. The result of the last article is used 
by the surveyor in carrying out an accurate survey of any 
area. The results of such a survey are to be embodied in a 
map or plan of the area. A number of points upon it are to 
have their positions upon the plan fixed with great accuracy. 
The more of such points there are, the better will the survey 
be. Then the topographical details are filled in with refer¬ 
ence to the points already fixed upon the map. 

The first step is to measure with care a base line AB, the 
horizontal distance between two points, the one of which is 
visible from the other, and to observe the bearing of this line. 

Then from each end of this 
base line the angles between 
the line and the lines drawn to 
other suitably selected points C, 

D, E, ... (Fig. 58) are measured. 

In this way a number of triangles 
are formed of which one side, AB, 
and all the angles, are known. 

The positions of the angular 
points C, D, E, ... of these tri¬ 
angles on the plan might then be fixed by making angles at A 
and B equal to the observed angles. However this method is 
not adopted, as the error in drawing the angle is liable to 
have so great an effect that the plan would not be sufficiently 
accurate. The points are fixed by calculating from the tri¬ 
angles ABC, ABD, ... the lengths of the unknown sides: and 
their position on the map is then obtained by finding the inter¬ 
sections of the circles with centres A and B and the proper radii. 
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If the area is not a large one, sufficient points may be fixed 
in this way by observations from A and B alone, and any further 
detail filled in by measurements with the measuring line (the 
chain) from these observed points. 

If the area is large, it will, however, be necessary to 
proceed further, and the distances between some of these 
points may then be taken as new base lines from which 
further observations have to be taken. These distances may 
be calculated as in § 72, since the two sides and included angles 
of the triangles of which they form the bases are known. In 
practice it is so important to have a most accurate measure¬ 
ment of the base line that such calculations would now be made 
from different sides. For example (cf. Fig. 58), we might find 
DE from the triangles AED and BED; also from the triangles 
FED and DEC. The mean of the results would be taken as 
the true result. 

This process may be extended indefinitely and the sub¬ 
division of the area pushed as far as may be required. 

This division of the area into triangles is called Triangu¬ 
lation, and every accurate survey depends upon it. It is for 
this reason that such a survey is usually spoken of as a 
Trigonometrical Survey. 

83. Triangulation {continued). In an extensive survey the 
triangulation is carried out as follows : 

The base line is first measured. For this purpose the 
initial base line may not be very long: a distance of 2 miles 
would be about as much as could bo measured in this way. 
Then by a suitable series of triangles an extended base 
line is calculated with great care and with the employment 
of most accurate instruments. From this base line a set 
of comparatively large triangles is then calculated carefully. 
The angular points of these triangles form the new base 
lines from which a further triangulation is made. In this 
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second triangulation smaller areas will be considered, and 
all the points will not be used as the extremities of 
new base lines, so that such careful and accurate measure¬ 
ments as before will not be required. A third triangulation 
may be required, or even more; and then the final work 
in the smaller areas will be done with the aid of the chain 
alone and other rougher methods. 

The principle of this system does not depend upon the 
instrument employed. Any means of measuring the angles 
would be sufficient, supposing that it is accurate. If no other 
instrument than a prismatic compass were available, it would 
still make a rough survey possible. A sextant may also l>e 
employed; but the theodolite is the instrument which the 
surveyor uses chiefly. One of the great advantages it 
possesses over the sextant is that the angles taken between 
objects not situated in the same horizontal plane are read 
off by the instrument as the horizontal values, so that they 
give at once the position of the projection of the object on^ 
the horizontal plane. 

Of course the surface of the earth can only be regarded as 
plane in limited areas. In the higher class of triangulation 
the error from substituting plane triaiigles for spherical tri¬ 
angles is taken into account, but in ordinary practice such 
correction is not necessary. 

Examples on Chapter XI. 

1. The top of a pole is observed to have an angle of elevation 
and its reflection in a lake h feet below the point of observation has 
an angle of depression <f>. If a; be the height of the top of the pole 
above the level of the lake, prove that 

_i. 8in (0-i 

sin (0 - d) 

2. The altitude of the top of a mountain P is observed at A, a point 
on the horizontal plane from which the mountain rises, to be a. If 
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the perpendicular from P meets this plane at C, and B is another point 
upon the'plane such that BAG is a right angle and the elevation of P 
from B is p, and AB is equal to a, show that the height h of the 
mountain is 

a sin a sin p 
N/sin (a + p) sin (a - p) 

3. The altitude of the top of a mountain observed from each of 
three points, A, B, C, forming a triangle on a plane, is a. Show that its 

height is a . 

2 tan a cosec A. 

4. An isosceles triangle, whose equal sides are 20 ft., stands on 
its base, which is 18 ft., in a vertical plane due E. and W. The 
sun is at an altitude of 37"* in the direction S. 12® E. Write down 
in trigonometrical terms the ratio of the area of the shadow to that 
of the triangle, and calculate the numerical values of both. 

5. A plane hillside has an inclination a to the horizontal and faces 
due South. A road up the hill lies in a vertical plane making an 
angle p East of North. Show that the inclination y of the road to 
the horizontal is given by tan 7 =tan a cos 

6 . AB, BC are straight lines at right angles in a horizontal plane. 

A vertical post at A subtends an angle of 65® at B and an angle of 
34° at C. Find what angle it subtends at a point midway between 
B and C. • 

7. Two straight railways cross each other at an angle of 19° 45'. 
At the same instant two engines start from the point of intersection, 
one along each line. One travels with velocity of 30 miles an hour; 
find with what velocity the other must travel so that after one hour 
the distance between them may bo 12 miles. vShow that there are 
two distinct answers, obtain them both and verify by a drawing. 

8 . The face of a hill is a plane inclined at an angle B to the horizontal. 
From two points at the foot of the hill two men walk up along straight 
paths lying in vertical planes perpendicular to one another. If they 
meet after having walked distances a and b respectively, show that 
they are at a vertical height h given by the smaller root of the 
quadratic 

(2 - sin^ $) h* - (a® -h 6 ®) sin® ^= 0 . 
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9. The angles of elevation of the top of a hill at the base and 
summit of a tower of height a are respectively a and jS. 'Find an 
equation giving the height of the hill. 

10. ABC is a given triangle in a horizontal plane and P is a point 
above it. Show how the height of P above the plane and the position 
of P can be determined by angles measured at A and B. Also 
state how the angle between the planes PAB and PAC can be 
calculated. 

What instrument is to be used in measuring the angles? 

If ABC is an equilateral triangle and if PA, PB, PC are each 
equal to twice AB, calculate the angle between the planes PAB and 

PAC. 

11. The angle of elevation of the top of a mountain is observed at 
three places A, B, C in the same horizontal plane. At A and B the 
elevation is found to be a, at C it is found to be 7 . Show that 
the height of the mountain above the plane ABC, is given by 

(cot® 7 - cot® a) - ah cos C]®=ft® sin® A (4A® cot® a - c®). 

12. From a point A in a straight road AB two objects P, Q in a plane 
through AB are observed, such that Z. PAB=45° 30', Z-QAB = 27° 10 '. 
The observer now walks along the road in the direction of B, until 
he reaches a point C where P, Q appear in the same straight line. 
If AC is 125 yds. and Z.PCA=52°45', find PQ. 

13. *A hill standing on a level horizontal plane has the form of a 
portion of the surface of a sphere. At the bottom of the hill its 
surface slopes at an angle a to the plane; at a point on the plane 
distant a from the bottom of the hill the angular elevation of the 
highest visible point of the hill is 6, Prove that the height of the 
highest point of the hill above the plane is 


a sin 0 sin® 5 
2 



14.^A man walks up a hill of elevation ^ in a direction making 
an angle \ with the line of greatest slope; when he has walked up 
a distance m he observes that a is the angle of depression of an object 
situated in the horizontal plane through the foot of the hill and the 
vertical plane through the path he is taking: after walking up a 
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further distance n he observes that the angle of depression of the same 
object is /3. Show that the elevation <f> is given by the equation 

(cot jS - cot a) 4- cot +1 = cosec- 0 sec^ X. 

15. * A tower is formed of a circular cylinder of height h and radius h 
surmounted symmetrically by a hemispherical dome of radius a (</>)• 
To an observer on the plain on which the tower stands the dome 
appears to rise higlier than the cylindrical wall by an angle 6. Show 
that the distance x of the oV)server from the foot of the tower is given 
by the equation 

{ {x^ + fca; 4- sin ^ + hh cos 0}^ = a^ (a;^ + /i®). 

16, * Three posts of equal height stand on an inclined plane at right 
angles to it, their feet being at the corners of an equilateral triangle 
of side a ; the top of one post is observed to be on a level with points 
on the other two posts distant respectively h and c from their tops; 
prove that the tangent of the inclination of the plane is 

~ns'l7-bc + c^. 

17* A man at a station P observes the angle of elev'ation of one end 
AB of a vertical wall ABCD to Ije a ; and notices that the other end 
CD is just covered by a thin vertical pole of height b whose foot K 
is between him and the wall. He then Avalks a distance a to a second 
station Q at wliich the sfyne polo just covers the end AB of the wall, 
and here observes the angle of elevation of CD wdiieh is also hnind 
to be a. If p is the length of the straight line drawn from K perjicn- 
flicular to PQ, prove that the height h of the w'all is given by the 
equation, 

{2h - h)^ = 47i* cot® a - p“). 


18* A tower of slant height a leans duo N. and subtends angles 
01 02 at two points on a road running N.W. from the base. The 
distance betw’een the two points is b. Prove that the sine of the 
inclination of the tower to the vertical is 

/2 “ 02) - ?»^8in® 0i8in®02) “ 

a sin (01 - 02 ) 

19.* A, B, C are three points in order in a straight line, and P and 
Q are two distant points to the north of AC. At A and also at B 
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an angle of 45® is subtended by PQ; at C, Q exactly covers P. 
Show that 

PQco8 2j8 + (a + 26) sinj 8 = ±co8jS\/(a + 26)®-46(a + 6)cos2j8, 
where a, h and stand for AB, BC and AGP respectively. 

20.* The plane through the tops Pj, P 2 , P 3 of three poles of heights 
^ 2 » ^3 makes an angle 6 with the horizontal plane on which they 
stand. The lines through the tops of Pj and Pg, Pg and P^ Pj and Po, 
respectively, make angles and ag with the horizon. If tr denote 
the positive square root of cottar - cot* ^ (r = 1 , 2, 3), show that 

(^2 ~ ~ 0. 



CHAPTER XII. 

CIRCULAR MEASURE. 

84. Introductory. In Higher Trigonometry, and in many 
of the applications of trigonometry, the measurement of an 
angle, in terms of the right angle as unit, gives place to its 
measurement in terms of another definite angle, called the 
Radian. This is the angle at the centre of a circle standing 
on an arc equal in length to the radius. It will be shown in 
the articles that follow that this angle is the same in every 
circle. The Radian is called the Unit of Circular Measure, 
and we shall speak of an angle of so many radians just as up 
till now in this book we have spoken of an angle of so many 
right angles, degrees, minutes, or seconds. 

85. The radian is *a fixed 
angle. 

To prove this, we shall assume 
the two following geometrical 
theorems: 

(i) The angles at the centre 

of a circle are propor¬ 
tional to the arcs on 
which they stand. 

(ii) The length of the circum¬ 

ference of a circle is in 
a constant ratio to its diameter, this ratio being the 
same for all circles. 
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Let O be the centre of a circle whose radius is OA (Fig. 59). 
Let P be a point on the circumference such that the 
arc AP is equal to the radius. 

Then, by the first of these theorems, we have 


Z.AOP 


4 right angles 


arc AP 

circumference of the circle 


diameter of the circle « • i i. i 
Z-AOP = — X 2 right angles, 

circumference of the circle ^ ® 


It follows, from the second of these theorems, that the 
angle AOP is of constant size, being independent of the length 
of the radius of the circle considered. 

The value of the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
diameter can be proved to be an incommensurable number, 
denoted by tt. The value of w has been calculated to a very 
large number of decimals. It is sufficient for our purpose to 

7r = 3-14159, 


and close approximations are 


7 


, 355 


the last of these 


numbers, though not of frequent use, being easily remembered 
from its relation to the set of figures 1}. 33 55. 

With this notation, the theorem of this article may be 

stated as 2 

1 radian=— right angles, 


or 


TT radians=2 right angles, 


or 


TT radians=180 degrees. 


180 

Thus a radian is equal to —— degrees, which works out to 
be 57*3® approximately. ^ 

It will be seen that this angle is a little less than the angle 
of an equilateral triangle, as would be expected, since 60® is 
the angle subtended by a chord of length equal to the radius, 
and the arc of this chord would be larger than the radius. 
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86. To change from the measurement of an angle in right 
angles, degrees, minutes, and seconds, to the measurement in 
circular measure, and vice versa. 

Since tt radians = 2 right angles, 

1 right angle = ^ radians, 


Also 


1 degree 

= radians, 

1 minute 

= 6^^180 

1 second 

“ 602 X 180 

1 ladian 

2 

= - right angles 

180 , 

= — degrees 

TT ^ 


180 X 60 . 

~-- minutes 

TT 


180 X 602 

=-seconds. 


TT 


Examples. 

1, Express 30® in oiroultir measure. 

We have seen that radians. 

30® = 5 radians, 
o 

The term radians is usually omitted and 30® is said to be 

6 

2. In the same way 

45° = 3. 135°=?^, 

4 4 

60°=|. 270°=.^, 

75°=?^, 360°=2ir. 

90°=|. 
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Also 2air will stand for a complete numl)er of revolutions if n is any 
integer, positive or negative. 

Thus sin (^2mr + = sin ^ 

cos (2nir _=cos ( -1) =oos^=i. 

tan ^2n+ lir +j^=tan^ = l. 

3. The complete solution of the equation 
1 


3 d = 7l7r + (-l)«J. 

D 

4. The complete solution of the equation 

1 


is d=2?Mr±v* 

4 

5, The complete solution of the equation 
tand=/,y3 

is 0=:n7r + ^. 

87. The number of radians in the angle subtended at the 

centre O of a circle by an arc _ 

AQ is given by the fraction 

arcAQ X \ / \ 

radius- / yV \ 

Let the angle AOQ contain 6 j \/S^ \ 

radians (Fig. 60). I O ' 

Then if the angle AOP is \ / 

equal to a radian, \ / 

angle AO Q _n x. 

angle AOP"" i ““ * - 

But the angles at the centre 

are proportional to the arcs upon which they stand, and the 
arc AP is equal to the radius. 
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. angle AOQ _ arc AQ 
angle AOP radius* 

radius* 

This may also be stated in the form 

The leng:th of an arc of a circle is equal to the product of the 
radius and the circular measure of the angle the arc subtends at 
the centre. 


Examples. 

Take 

1. Find the number of degrees in the angle at the centre of a circle 
standing on an arc twice as long as the radius. 

2. The radius of the earth being taken as 3960 miles, find the length 
in miles of an arc of I' (a nautical mile or 1 knot). 

3. A train is travelling in a circular track of J mile radius at 25 miles 
per hour. Through what angle does it turn in 5 minutes ? 

4. The driving wheel of a railway engine is 3 yards in diameter. 
It makes 140 revolutions per minute. Find the rate in miles per hour 
at which the train is travelling. 

88.* Length of a curve. We have spoken of the length of 
an arc of a circle and of \he length of its circumference. But what 
exactly do wc mean by this ? 

In dealing with lengths of straight lines we associate with a straight 
line the number which is the measure of its length. Not that we can 
tell by actual measurement that any given straight line is exactly 
measured by any definite number, as measurement can only be approxi¬ 
mate to a certain degree, but it is the foundation of every application 
of arithmetio to geometry that the system of points on a straight line 
and the system of real numbers correspond one to another. 

A straight line L being given, a point O upon it is taken as origin. 
If any segment of this lino is taken as the unit of length, to every 
rational number corresponds a definite point A upon the line such 
that the length of OA is represented by this number. If the number 
is a positive integer, the point is got by taking the required number 
of unit segments measur^ to the right; if a negative integer, by 
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taking them to the left. If it is a fraction it is obtained by 

dividing the unit segment into q equal parts and taking p of them 
in the positive or negative direction. If the number representing OA 
is given in this way, the infinite set of rational nun^bers between 
zero and the given number will all appear as the lengths of segments 
measured from O to points between O and A. The system of rational 
numbers will tlien find places for all its members on the line L. There 
are, however, still an infinite numlier of points upon the line L not 
included in the system of rational numbers. We have met with some 
of these incommensurable lengths in elementary geometry, such as 
the diagonal of a square whose sides are the unit segment. There 
are an infinite number of points on the line of this nature. A proper 
definition of irrational numbers associates them with the points upon 
the line L left over by the rational numbers. Irrational numbers 
appear as the divisions between two classes of rational numbers— 
these two classes containing all the rational numbers, but divided 
so that the upper class has no minimum and the lower no maximum. 
There can be no gap between them if they include all the rational 
lumbers, and the irrational number which they define corresponds to 
the point separating the two sets of points. 

For example, on this view the number ^2 corresponds to the division 
between the sot of rational numbers whose squares are greater than 2 
and the set of rational numbers whose squares are less than 2. The 
upper class ^.^2, 1-416... 

has no minimum, and the lower class 

1, 1-4, 1-41, 1-414... 

has no maximum. ^J2 separates the one class from the other. 

Our intuition of the continuity of the straight lino demands that 
there should be one and only one point to mark off the one class of 
points from the other. Taking the existence of the dividing point in 
every such case as an axiom, we can now say that to each point of 
the line L corresponds a number, rationed or irrational, its abscissa, 
and to each number, rationed or irrational, corresponds a poinJt of the 
line of which this number is the abscissa. With this axiom the corre¬ 
spondence of the points upon the line L and the system of real numbers 
is complete. 

This is the foundatloxi upon wlilch the theoretioia xneaBnrement of 
the lengths of rectilinear figures rests. 
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89.^ The length of a curve {rontinned). But how is a 
curved line to be measured? It is not sufficient to say that 
we have only to construct a model of the curve and stretch 
a measuring tape along it and read off its length from the tape. It 
is true that we can construct a circular cylinder very accurately in 
wood or metal, and that the measuring tape may be put round it 
afnd give a number which we may call the length of its circular 
cross-section. It is also true that for such a solid we may imagine 
a very thin coating of some flexible and unstretchable material made, 
and that if this coating is then unwrapped, the width of the rectangle 
which just covers the cylinder would also give a number M'hich we 
might call the length of the circular-section. In both of these cases 
these numbers only give an approximation to the length of the mea¬ 
suring tape required or the quantity of the material used as a covering 
for the bod}". 

The theorems of pure geometry are not to l)e confused W'ith the 
numerical results of actual measurement, and the suggestions these 
measurements may giv'e of general truths which the geometrical 
theorems embody. These theorems have to be demonstrated by a 
chain of logical deductions, and before we can prove results al)out 
the lengths of curves we must first define what exactly is meant by 
the term. It is not sufficient to have a vague idea of what we mean 
by the measurement of the length of the curve. We must define this 
new conception. 

The definition will 1x3 clearer if we illustrate the principle on which 
it rests by the case of a circle. Starting with two perpendicular 
diameters AOB and COD, the points ABCD are the angular points of 
a square inscribed in the circle. Bisecting the angles at O we get 
an inscribed regular octagon. Bisecting the angles afresh, wo get an 
inscribed figure with 16 equal sides. Proceeding in this way we get a 
set of regular inscribed figures the number of W'hose sides is doubled 
each time. The perimeters of these figures form a set of numbers 
always increasing, but always remaining less tlian the perimeter of the 
circumscribing square. 

Now it is a fundamental principle in arithmetic, treated scientificall}', 
that if an infinite set of numbers is continually increasing and yet 
never passes some fixed numl)er, this infinite set of nuinbei's defines 
a definite number. In mathematical language this number which 
the infinite sequence defines is called the limit of the sequence. The 
numbers continually approach it, and can be made to differ fix)m it 

o.r.T. F 
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by as small a quantity as we please by taking a sufficient number of 
them. 

In geometry we define the length of the circumfereTwe of a cirde as the 
limit of the perimeter of the inscribed regular polygon as the number oj 
its sides is increased indefinitdy. 

It is clear that this will correspond to the idea of the length of the 
circumference we have in our mind from the figure or model. The 
more sides we take for the inscribed figure the more nearly does it 
seem to coincide physically with the curve. The definition gives us 
a definite number for the length of the circumference of the circle. 

More generally, in the case of any curve y=/(a?), we may define the 
length of any portion of it as follows : 

Let P and Q be the extremities of the arc (Fig. 61). 

Let PM and QN be the perpendiculars from these points to the axis 



If the ordinates at the points where MN is divided into n equal 
parts meet the curve at the length of the arc PQ is 

defined as the limit of the sum of the lengths of the chords PP], 
PiP.....p»- iQ, when the number of these points is indefinitely increased. 

This definition can be widened, and in particular it is shown in 
books on the Integral Calculus that the divisions of the line MN need 
not be equal, provided of course that their number increases indefinitely. 
In this extended form it will be seen that it includes the definition of 
the length of the circumference of the circle given above. 
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90.* The length of a curve {continued), Wc may now define 
the length of an arc AP of a circle as follows: 

Let O be the centre of the circle. 


Fio. 62. 

Let OPi, OP 2 ...be radii dividing the angle AOP into n 

equal parts (Fig, 6*2). 

The length of the arc AP is defined as the limit of the sum of 
the lengths of the chords APj, Pip 2 > Pn-iP ^.s their number is 
increased indefinitely. 

We proceed to show that the angles 
at the centre of a circle are propor¬ 
tional to the lengths of the arcs upon 
which they stand. 

We shall only take the case W'hen 
the angles are commensuratJle. 

Let AOP be the one angle and 
AOQ the other, and 0 their common 
measure (Fig. 6.3). 

Let L AOP =:p6f 

and LAOQ,=q0, 

Then if we divide the angle 0 as 
above into n parts, the triangles 
inscribed in the arc AOP will be np in number, and in the arc AOQ 
they will be nq in number. The triangles are all congruent. Thus 
the sum of their bases in the one case will be to the sum of 

their bases in the other as 

This ratio is independent of the number 7i, and as n is indefinitely 
increased it therefore remains the same. 
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But the limit of the sum is in one case the arc AP and in the 
other the arc AQ. 


Hence 


arc AP _p_ angle AQP 
arc AQ ” g ” angle AOQ' 


The second theorem on which our former discussion rests, namely, 
that the ratio of the circumference to the diameter is constant, follows 
in the same way. 

The value of the radian, and the expression for the length of an 
arc follow as before. 


91. The Limit of a Sequence. We have seen in the last three 
articles that to place our work on a proper foundation we must 
introduce the idea of the limit of an infinite sequence of numbers, 
Ui, Wg, W 3 ,... . The length of the arc of a curve is defined in 
this way, and this is only one of many quantities for the defini¬ 
tion of which this idea will be required. 

It must not be supposed that this question of limits and 
Umiting value is introduced here for the first time in our 
study of mathematics. It meets us at the foundation of 
arithmetic in the treatment of irrational numbers. It comes 
up again in the conversion of certain fractions into decimals, 
when these decimals are recurring. For example, we say that 
the number defined by 

*3, *33, *333, etc., (or *3), 

is The reason for this is that the w*** term of this 
sequence is 3 3 3 

lO'^T^ ••• +10^’ 

1 1 
3 a-io"’ 

and as n increases, this approaches more and more closely 
to and may be made to differ from ^ by as small a quantity 
as we please by taking n large enough. 

In algebra the treatment of infinite series depends upon 
the same idea. 

In geometry the tangent at a point on the curve is defined 
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as the limiting position of a secant through that point, and 
the gradient at a point is defined in the same way. 

It appears, in fact, wherever the rate of change of one 
quantity with regard to another is to be considered, and 
in particular in velocity and acceleration in dynamics. 

92. If 6 is the circular measure of the angle, ^ 



Consider an angle AOP in the first quadrant (Fig. 64). 



FlO. 64. 

Let its circular measivre be ft 

Draw the tangent PT and the ordinate PM meeting the 
radius OA in T and M, and let PM meet the circle again in P', 
so that P'T is the other tangent to the circle from T. 

* The notation lim , lim , lim 

#—►0 n—^ 

ivill be used, due to Leathern, rather than 

lim , lim , lim . 

$s=Q x=:a n=go 

It is an advantage to emphasize in this way that it is not the value of the 
fraction for the value of which we speak. Indeed, we have no right to 
speak of the fraction for the value 6=0 at all. A fraction with denominator 
zero does not exist; the symbol has no meaning, for it has not been defined. 
But, as $ gets nearer and nearer to zero, the fraction always exists, and its 
limit is what is denoted by 
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Then PP'< arc PAP'< PT+P'T. 

Thus we have sin < 5 < tan 6. 

6 1 6 

Therefore l<-r— 2 ,<-and cos6<7—s<l. 

sin 6 cos 6’ tan0 

As d gets smaller and smaller, the value of cos 0 gets nearer 
and nearer to unity, and by making the angle small enough, 
we can make cos d as near unity as we please. 

0 

Hence lies between 1 and a number greater than 1, 
sin 6 o » 

which continually gets closer to I and can be made as near 1 as 

we please by diminishing 6. 

Thus lim^^T^^ = l, and sin 6 is approximately equal to 6 
for small values of 6. 

Similarly lim(^ 7 -^^ = l, and tan 0 is approximately equal 
(^--►0 \tan 0/ 

to 0 for small values of 6. 

Also since cos 0 = ^(1 -sin^©), cos 6 is approximately equal 
to 1 - Iqj small values of 0. 

It has to be noticed very carefully that in these results 0 
is the circular measure of the angle. * 


Thus sin approximately. 

From the tables, we find, for sin 4®, sin 3®, sin 2®, sin 1® 
and sin 30', and for the circular measure of these angles 
(viz. 7r/46, fl'/60, ir/90, r/lSO, 7r/360), the following results: 


sin 4® = -0697666 
sin 3® = -0623360 
sin 2® = -0348996 
sin 1®=-0174624 


ir/46 =-0698132. 
7r/60 =-0623699. 
ir/90=-0349066. 
flr/180=-0174633. 
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sin 30' = 0087265; - ^ = -0087266. 


These numerical results sliow more clearly what was meant by the 
statement that for small values of sin^ = 0, nearly. 

What is meant by this statement is that in replacing sin 6 by $ in 
numerical work the error admitted thereby—namely, {d-m\0)~isi 
negligible. What magnitude of error is negligible, or is not negligible, 
depends on the precision to which the result has to bo taken. Reference 
to tliese numbers shows tliat if wo are working correct to 4 places oj 
decimal,8, 4® is a small value of and sin 6 may be replaced by the 

error only affecting the fifth place, since sin 4“ =‘0698 and ^ = ‘0098. 
But if wo are keeping 5 places, 4® is not a small value of 6, since 
sin 4*^= *06976 and ‘06981, and the difference ‘00005 is not negligible. 

Neither are 3® or 2®, while 1® is a small value of 0 within the meaning 
of the expression. Working to 6 places, again, 1® is not a small value 
of while 30" is. 


We shall see later, in § 151, that 

SO that the error in taking sin 0 as equal to 0 is less than 


It is clear that, if 


3!‘ 


then 




Examples. 

Take w 

1 . Find approximately sin 20', cos 20', and tan 20'. 

2, At what distance will a tower 100 feet high subtend an angle 
of 20' ? 

3, The diameter of a halfpenny is 1 inch. At what distance will its 
diameter subtend at angle of ^ a degree ? 

4. The moon’s distance from the earth is 240,000 miles, and its 
diameter subtends an angle of 31'. Find its diameter. 


c.r.T. 
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93. The area of a circular sector. Let AOP (Fig. 65) be a 
sector of a circle, centre O, the circular measure of lAOP 
being 6. 



Fio. 65. 


Let OPj, OP 2 ,..., OP„_i divide the angle 9 into n equal parts. 
Join APj, PiP 2 > •••> Pw-iP* 

Then the area of each of these triangles 

1 . . 9 
= sin 

2 n 

and the sum of the areas of these triangles 



Now as n is increased Indefinitely 



-1. 
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Therefore the limit of the sum of the areas of the triangles 
OAPi, OP 1 P 2 , OP„_,P, 

♦AUiined by dividing the angle AOP into n equal parts, is 
equal to \aW. 

The area of the sector is defined as equal to this limit, 
just as the length of the arc AP was defined as the limit of the 
sum of the chords APj, PjPo, Pn_iP (cf. Fig. 62). 

Hence 

the area of the sector of a circle of radius a containing an angle 0 
radians is equal to 

Putting 0 — 27 ry we find the area of the circle to he Tra^. 

Example 

Obtain the area of a circle from the limiting value of the area 

(i) of the inscribed regular polygon of n sides ; 

(ii) of the circumscribed regular jxilygon of n sides. 

94. The dip of the horizon. If the earth is taken as a 
sphere, it is not difficult to find how far one should be able to 
see from a point above its surface, such as the top of the mast 
of a ship or the top of a lighthouse on a cliff. 



The lines drawn from the point to touch the surface of the 
earth will meet it along a circle, the visible horizon, the plane 
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of this circle being perpendicular to the radius to the point 
of observation. 

These tangents all make the same angle vrith the horizontal 
plane. This angle is called the Dip of the Horizon. It is 
equal to the angle POT in Fig. 66. 

Let the radius of the earth be R ft. 

Let the height of the point of observation be h ft. 

Then in the figure 


cos 



h 

R'*'R2 


The radius of the earth is about 20,000,000 ft. 

If A = 2000, 

^=• 0001 , 

and cos *9999, with an error of less than --L . 

10 ^ 

Thus the angle would be a small one even for a height of 
2000 ft. 

We proceed to find the dip of the horizon in terms of the 
height h. 

We have cos 0 = - — -r- 

/. sin ^ == Vl - cos^ d 


r R2 

(R + A)2 
n/2AR + 
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since 0 is small. 



approximately. 



approximately,* 


The distance of the horizon. The distance of the horizon is 
equal to the length of the arc AT. 

But arc AT = ^R, and 6 = 

the distance of the horizon—2h R. 

A simple rule for this distance is given on p. 153, Ex. 11. 

Since 1 nautical mile = the arc of the meridian for an angle 
of 1', another simple rule is that the distance in nautical miles 
is given by the number of minutes in 0, namely, 

24 180x60 

R ^ TT ‘ 



Examples. 

Take R=2 090x W ft., ir = V. 

1, Find the distance of the horizon from the top of a lighthouse 
100 ft. high. 

2, SIiow that the distance of the horizon corresponding to a 
height of h ft. is approximately 1*06^4 nautical miles. 

3, At what distance will the top of a lighthouse 240 ft. high 
be visible from a ship’s masthead 90 ft high ? 


^Otherwise thus: 

We have oo8«=^=l-| + ^-.... 

Also, for small angles, cos 0=1 - nearly. 


.-. . nearly. 
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Examples on Chapter ZII. 

Take the radius of the earth=3960 miles ; 7r=-‘^7^. 


1 . 


Prove that sin 



approximately wlicn 6 is small. 


2. A church spire whose height is known to be 100 ft. subtends an 
angle of 9' at the eye. Find approximately its distance. 


3. At what distance does a man whose iicight is 6 ft. subtend an 
angle of 30^ ? 


4. Show that a foot will subtend an angle of nearly 39" at a distance 
of 1 mile. 


6 . A length of a yds. is wound off a reel whose diameter is 1 *5 in. 
on to one whose diameter=0*5 in.: through how many radians does 
each reel turn ? 

6 . A string 7 ft. 6 in. long is wrapped round a circle 36 ft. in cir¬ 
cumference ; what angle does it subtend at the centre ? 

7. If the eye can distinguish an object when it subtends an angle of 
r, find the greatest distance at which a halfpenny, diameter one inch, 
can be perceived. 

8 . If the smallest angle subtended by a spherical object which 
appears to possess a finite diameter is two-thirds of a minute, determine 
(correctly to one-tenth per cent.) the least size of an object on the 
moon which at a distance of 240,090 miles would be appreciable. 

9. If the equatorial diameter of Saturn is 73,6(X) miles, and the 
least distance of that planet from the earth 732,000,000 miles, deter¬ 
mine in seconds its maximum angular diameter correct to two significant 
figures. 

10. How many nautical miles are each of the following places from 
the equator, measuring along the meridian? Also how many kilo¬ 
metres, taking a metre to be one ten-millionth of a quadrant of the 
meridian ? 

(1) Edinburgh, lat. 56"* 57' N.; (2) London, lat. 51® 30' N./ 

(3) Suez, lat. 30® O' N.; (4) Bombay, lat. 19® 8' N.; 

(5) Sydney, 33® 51' S.; (6) Melbourne, lat. 37* 49' S. 
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11 . The numVier of miles that the visible horizon is distant from a 
point above the surface of the earth is the square root of one and 
a half times the number of feet in the height of the point above the 
surface. 

Establish this approximate rule; and show that for points not more 
than a mile high, the error is less than 0*02 per cent. 

12. Show that the area of a segment is given by the formula: 

segment = - sin &). 

13. Find the area of the segment, having given : 

(1) 9=j, »-=2-45 ill.; (2) « = 67' 11', r=5 mi. 436 yds. 

14. Two circles of radii 3 inches and 4 inches have their centres 
5 inches apart. Find the area common to the two. 

15. A tight string jmsses round two circular discs, whose radii are 
10 in. and 20 in.; find the length of the string in contact with the di.sc8, 
the straight portions being inclined at an angle of 20°, 

16. Find the length of a belt required to go round two w lieels whose 
radii are 3 ft. and 6 ft., their centres being 10 ft. apart. 

17. Three vertical posts are placed at intervals of one mile along a 
straight canal, each rising to the same height above the surface of the 
water. The visual line joining the tops of the two extreme posts cuts 
tlie middle post at a poir^ eight inches below the top. Find to the 
nearest mile the radius of the earth. 

18. Two circles arc drawn through two points A and B, and their 
centres are on the same side of AB. The radius of the smaller circle 
equals AB, and the centre of the larger circle is on the circumference 
of the smaller circle. Show that the area common to the two circles 

is given by the formula 

133 

and that this is very nearly the same as x where a stands for AB. 
= 1-7.32051, ^=-318310.^ 

19. Two straight portions of a ninning track are parallel and 60 yds. 
apart. They are to be connected symmetrically by two circular arcs, 
centres Oj, O 2 , radii 15 yds., joined by a circular arc, centre Oy, radius 
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60 yds., so that the whole forms a continuous curve continuous with 

the straight portions. Show that sin and calculate the 

h O 

length of each arc correct to the nearest inch. 

20. A straight line of railway is to be diverted J mi. to the right, 
and carried forward in a parallel direction. This is to be done by 
means of two curves of 20 ch. radius, connected by a straight portion 
making an angle of 45° with the direction of the line : find the length 
of each arc and of the straight portion connecting them. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


GEOMETRICAL PROPERTIES OF TRIANGLES AND 
THEIR ASSOCIATED CIRCLES. 


95, Introductory. In this chapter we shall apply the 
methods of trigonometry to the discussion of the geometrical 
properties of the circles associated with a triangle and to other 
geometrical results of the same kind. 


96. The circumcircle. 
circle. 

Let O be the centre of the 
circle circumscribing the tri¬ 
angle ABC (Fig. 67). 

Join BO and produce it to meet 
the circle again at E, Join EC. 

Then z_BEC = z.BAC, or its 
supplement, if A is obtuse; 

and ^ BCE = 90". 

BC 
'be’ 


To find the radius R of the circum- 


Thus sin A = sin BEC = 





sinC" 


where 


sin A sin B 
S = \^s(s - a)(s - b)(s - c), 


abc 
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Examples. 

1, The sides of a triangle are 13, 14 and 15 ft. Prove that R = 8J ft. 

2, If P is the orthocentre of the triangle ABC, prove that 

AP=2RcosA=20D (of. Fig. 72). 

3, In the ambiguous case of the solution of triangles, where a, 5, B 
are given, prove that the two triangles have equal ciroumcircles and 
that the distance between their centres is (6*oosec®B - a*)^. 

97. The inscribed circle. To find the radius r of the 
inscribed circle. 

Let I be the centre of the inscribed circle of the A ABC (Fig. 68). 

Let the perpendiculars from I upon the sides a, c meet 
them at D, E, F. 



Then A BIC + ACIA + A AIB = A ABC. 

But 2ABIC = BC. ID = ar, 

and 2ACIA=6r, 

and 2AAIB =cr. 

Also, we have seen in § 67 that 

A BAC = S = \/s(s-a)(s-6)(3-c). 

Therefore r=-. 

We can find another expression for r, which is often useful, 
by taking the relation BD + DC = BC. 
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This gives r |^cot ? + cot = a. 

B C 

a sin - sin ^ 



B C 

a sin ^ sin ~ 
Z 'Z 


Hence 
Since 
vve have 


r = - 


C0S2 


A . B C 

2a sin ^ sin sin — 

z z z 


sin A 


2R = -^, 
sin A 

r=4R sin ^ sin ? sin x* 
2 2 2 


Since Al = r cosec % it follows from this result that 

z 

AI=4Rsin- sin 
2 2 

Also, since BD = 5 - we have 

ABC 
r = (s-a)ta^“=(s-b)tan - = (s-c)tan * 
2 2 2 


98, The distance between the circumcentre O and the 
centre I of the inscribed circle. 

From the triangle OAI (Fig. 68) we have 
0|2 = OA2 + A|2 - 20A . Al cos OAI 

= R2 +1 6R2 sin2 ~ sin2 ? - 8R2 sin ~ sin ^ cos OAI. 

But ^OAI = (90°-B)-^ 

A+B+C „ A C-B 

2 ° 2 ~ 2 ' 


♦ These formulae give a useful method of solving a triangle when the three 
sides are known. 
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0|2 = R2 + 8R2 sin ^ sin §|2 sin ® sin ^ - cos 

«9 QOO . B . C/ B-fC\ 

= R2 - 8R2 sin sin ^ ( cos —^—j 

r»9 Oo9 • A . B . C 
= R2 - 8R2 sin ^ sin ^ sin 

0|2=R‘-*-2Rr. 


Examples. 

1, The sides of a triangle are 200, 250 and 300 ft.; find the radius of 
its inscribed circle. 

2. Prove that, if the inscribed circle touch the sides a, c of the 
triangle at D, E and F, the sides of this triangle are 

A B C 

2(5 - a) sin J, 2(5 - h) sin ~ and 2(5 - c) sin 


and that its area is 


ahc8 


3. Prove that r = R (cos A + cos B + cos C - 1 ), 

2 (r + R)=acot A 4 - 6 cot B + ccot C, 
and Sa(a--6)(a-c)=4S(R--2r). 

4. If in a triangle a, c and C are given, and 63 s-r© two values 
of the third side, and the radii of the two inscribed circles, prove 

Q 

r^r. 2 =a (a - c) sin^ 


that 


99. The escribed circles. The radii ri, rs, of the escribed 
circles. 

With the usual notation, let be the centre of the circle, 
touching a internally and &, c externally, and let the perpen¬ 
diculars from on the sides a, &, c meet them at D^, 
and Fj (Fig. 69). 

Then since aBIjA-F ACbA- aBIiC=^ AABC, 

S 

8-a* 


we have 


1 
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Also since 
wc have 

which gives 


BD| + = BC, 

rij^tan| + tan®J = a, 

B C 

a cos ^ cos 

r, =- 1^. 

COS - 



Hence 


ABC 

2(1 sin - cos ^ cos - 

- In - ^ 

sin A 

.D 4 A B C 
Ft = 4R sin - COB - cos —. 

1 2 2 2 


Since 


Al j = rj cosec 


it follows from this that 


B C 

All = 4R cos - cos 
2 2 
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Also we know that 

AF^ = 5 , BDi = 5 - c, and CE^ = s-h. 

ABC 
Thus ri = 8 tan- = ( 8 -c)cot - =(s-‘b)cot 

It will be seen that the formulae for 7 *^, which involve the 
angles B, C, may be derived from those for r by putting 
180" - B for B, and 180" - C for C. 

The formulae for rg and 7*3 would follow by a similar change 
in C, A and A, B. 

100. The distances between the circumcentre O and the 
centres of the escribed circles. 

From the triangle OAlj (Fig. 69) we have 

= OA2 + Ali^ - 20A. Aljcos OAlj 

= + lOR^cos^ ^ cos^? - 8 R 2 cos — cos ^ cos OAlj. 

But ^OAh=Z.OAI 

^C-B 

““ 2 ’ 

.*. = R2 + SR^cos I cos ~|2 cos ^ cos ^ - cos ^ 

„ « „ B Of B C . B . C\ 

= R 2 + 8 R 2 cos ^cos 2 \^ o 8 2 cos 2 + sin ^ sin ^ j 

= R2 + 8R2sin ^ cos ? cos 

Oh 2 = R 2 + 2 Rri. 

Examples. 

1. Prove that 7 rir 2 r 3 =«(«-a)(«-&)(«~c) 

ri+ra + r3=4R + r. 

A A 

2. Prove that I b = a sec ^=4R sin 5 

A A 

bb =a coseo ^=4R cos 


and 
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3. Prove that the area of the triangle Ijlgla inay he expressed by 

2 R«, or or SR^cos ~ cos ^ cos 5. 

2r 2 2 2 

4. Prove that the areas of the triangles I 1 I 2 I 3 , 
inversely proportional to r, and r^. 

5. Prove that the radii of the circiimcircles of these triangles are 
all equal to 2R. 

6 . If O be the eircumcentre, I, Ij, I 2 , I 3 tlie incentre and excentres 
of the triangle ABC, prove that 

where R is the circum-radius of ABC. 

101. The medians. Let D, E, F be the middle points of 
the sides BC, CA and AB of the triangle ABC. The lines AD, 
BE, CF are called the three medians 
(Fig. 70). 

Since 2 (AD* + BD*) = AB* + AC*, 

a* 

we have 2AD* = c* + 6* - ^ > 

. ^p,^ 8 c^+ab *_-a*^ 

4 

with similar results for the other 
two. •• 

Also we can find an expression for the angles they make 
with the corresponding sides, as follows : 

Let AL be the perpendicular from A on BC. 

Then cotADL = ?!” 

AL 

BL-LC 
2AL ’ 

cot ADL=i(cot B-cotC). 

Examples. 

1, Prove that the median AD divides the angle A into two angles 
W'hose cotangents are 2 cot A + cot C, and 2 cot A + cot B. 


A 
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2. Prove that the distance between the middle point of BC and the 
foot of the perpendicular from A is — 

3. If the medians make angles o, y with one another, prove that 

cot a + cot/3 + cot 7 + oot A + cot B + ootC = 0. 

4. The medians intersect at G. Prove that 

+ + c® 


(i) R2-OG2=- 


9 


8R2 


(ii) AG2+ BG* + CG®=-g-(l + COS Acos BcosC). 


102. The bisectors of the angles. Let the bisectors of the 
angle A meet BC in a and a and be denoted by /, f (Fig. 71). 



Then we have 


Similarly, 


Ba 

aC" 

1 ^ 

a 


AC* 

c 

b + c 


n 3*0 ^ ab 

Ba = ~;— and Ca=;— 
b + c b + c 

Ba'=-^ and Ca' = —. 
c-b c-b 


Similar results can be obtained for the other bisectors. 

We can find the lengths of the bisectors in the following 
way. We have 

A BAa + A aAC = A BAC. 

But 2 ABAa = c/sin^, 

and 2 A CAa -= bf sin 
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Similarly, 


^ 2S 2bc 

, A~b + c 
(b+c;sln ^ 



2S 

(c-b)cos; 


2bc 

c-b 



Examples. 


1, If $ is the angle between the median and tlie bisector of the angle 

c-h A 
=— ,-tan 7 ^. 
c + h 2 


A, show that 


2. Prove that (a + 

triangle; and that & + <•)» 

r {b-{-c){c + a){a + b) 


3. If the bisectors Aa, BjS, C 7 make angles a\ /S', 7 ' with the sides 
a, 6 and c, prove that 

a sin 2 a' + b sin 2/3' + c sin 27 ' = 0 . 

4. Prove that a/3 cuts C 7 in the ratio 2 c: a + 6 . 

5. The bisectors of the angles of the triangle ABC meet the circum- 
circle in the points D, E, F respectively. Prove that the area of the 

triangle DEF is 


6 . Prove that if the bisector of the angle C of the triangle ABC cuts 
AB in D and the circumcircle in E, 

CE 

DE“ c- * 


103. The pedal triangle and the orthocentre. Let the 
three perpendiculars AL, BM and CN meet in P. The point P 
is called the orthocentre. The A LMN is called the pedal 
triangle (Fig. 72). 

Then since AM = c cos A, 

and z.APM=C, 


AP = 


ccos A 
sin C * 


C.P.T. 


AP= 2 RcobA. 

G 2 
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Also AP is the diameter of the circle round ANM and P. 


Again 


MN 


= AP. 


sin A 

MN = 2RsinAco8 A. 
MNs=acosA. 



z.PLM=z.PCM = 90"-A, 
APLN = ^PBN = 90"-A. 
z.MLN = 180'*-2A. 


Thus the sides of the pedal triangle are 

a cos A, hcosB, ccosC, 

and the angles 180‘’~2A, 180°-2B, 180°-2C. 

The area of any triangle is equal to half the product of two 
sides, and the sine of the included angle; 
the area of the pedal triangle 

= iR2sin 2A sin 2B sin (180** - 2C) 

= J R^sin 2A sin 2B sin 2C. 

Also the radius of the circumcircle of the pedal triangle 
_ R sin 2A 
~ 2 sin 2A 

R 

“ 2 * 
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Since every triangle has a pedal triangle, to every triangle 
with sides a, c and angles A, B, C, there corresponds a 
triangle with sides a cos A, h cos B, c cos C, and angles 180“ - 2A, 
180“-2B, 180“-2C. 

Hence from any relation between the sides and angles of a 
triangle, we can get a new relation on replacing the sides and 
angles by those of the corresponding pedal triangle. 


E.(j. from 


we obtain 


a-h 


tan 


A- B 

2 


CL-\-h A + B 
tan-y- 

a cos A - 6 cos B _ tan (A - B) 
a cos A + b cos B tan (A + E)’ 


104. The distances between the orthocentre and the centres 
of the circumscribed, inscribed and escribed circles. 

From the triangle GAP (Fig. 72) we have 

OP- = OA2 + AP2 - 20A . AP cos GAP. 

But .1 GAP = (90“ - B) - (90“ - C) 

= C-B. 

OP- = R2 -f 4R2 cos 2A - 4R2cos A cos (B - C) 

= R2 - 4R2 cos a {cos (B + C) 4- cos (B - C) }, 
since A = 180“-B-C. 

/. OP2=R2~8R2cobAcobBcobC. 

Again, from the triangle lAP, we have 

ip2 = AP2 + A|2 - 2AI . AP cos lAP. 
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/. lp2 = 4R2cos^A +IGR^siii^^sin^- 

2 2 

- IGR’^cos A sin ? sin 5 cos 

using the expressions for Al and AP given in §§ 97, 103. 

C — B • B • < C ■ 

Now expand cos-“^^— and replace 2sin2-, 2sm^^ by 

B B 

(1-cosB) and (1-cosC) respectively, and 2 sin-cos-, 

C C • • 

2 sin - cos - by sin B and sin C. 

In this way we obtain 

IP2 = 4R2[cos 2A + (1 - cos B)(l - cos C) - cos A sin B sin C 

-cosA(l - cos B)(l - cos C)] 
= 4R2[(1 - cos a) (1 - cos B)(l - cos C) - cos A cos B cos C] 

« 32R2sin2^ sin^? sin^^ - 4R2cos A cos B cos C; 

2 J 2 

IP2=2r2 - 4R2 cos a cob B cob C. 

Similarly, bP2 = 2rj2 ~ 4 R^cob A cob B cos C. 


Examples. 

1. Prove that tne radius of the inscribed circle of tlie pedal triangle 
is 2R cos A cos B cos C. 

2. If the perpendiculars meet the circumcircle at L', M' and N', 
prove that 

(i) PL', PM', PN' are bisected at L, M and N ; 

.... AL' BM'^CN' . 

3. If r', r/, r.l and are the inscribed and escribed radii of the 
pedal triangle, prove that 

rjr^jrr^r^r^ 
r' “ R2 * 

4 . Prove that the area of the triangle L'M'N' is equal to 

8 S cos A cos B cos C. 
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106. The nine-points circle. Let U be the centre of the 
nine-points circle (Fig. 72). 

Then U is the middle point of OP. 

Then 210^ + 20U2 = 01^ + ip2. 

2lU2 = (R2 _ 2Rr) + 2r2 - 4R2 cos A cos B cos C 
R2 

- ^ -f 4R2 cos A cos B cos C. 

.. lU ^ . 

iu=^,?r=^r. 

2 2 

TjOus the nine-points circle touches the inscribed circle. 

p 

Similarly, + ''V 

Therefore the nine-points circle touches each of the escribed circles. 
We can also show that unless the triangle is obtuse, the 
nine-points circle will not meet the circumcircle. 

For, if they met, there would be a triangle with sides 

R, ^ and OU OP = ?n/ 1 - 8 cos Acos B cos C. 

we would have 

P P _ __ 

- 8 cos A cos B cos C > R ; 

i.e, \A~-^^osA^^BcosC> 1 ; 

i.c. one of the angles A, B, or C must be obtuse. 

Examples. 

1. If a, /3, y be the distances of the centre of the nine-points circle 
from the angular points, and g its distance from the orthocentre, 

+ jS® + 7^ + ^^ = 3R-. 

2. If U is the centre of the nine-points circle of a triangle ABC 
and p be its radius, and O is the centre of the circumcircle, prove that 

UA* -t- U B2 -f UC2 + U02 = 12/)2 

3. If the line joining A to the centre of the nine-points circle meets 
BC in H, prove that 

BH : HC = ccos(A- B): &cos(A-C). 
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106. The properties of quadrilaterals. Let ABCD be a 

quadrilateral of which the sides AB, BC, CD, DA are denoted 
by a, b, c, and d, and the diagonals 
AC, BD by x and y (Fig. 73). 

Let </» be the angle between the 
diagonals, and let A + C = 2a. 

Let the area of the quadrilateral 
be denoted by S, and let 2s be its 
perimeter, a + b-^c + d. 

Now ^ ^2 ^2 _ 2ad cos A 

= b^ + c^- 2bc cos C. 

.. be cos C - ad cos A =- - -. 

But be sin C + ad sin A = 28. 

Therefore squaring and adding the corresponding sides of 
both of these equations, 

/7)2 4 . ^2 _ ^2 _ ^2\2 

+ 52 ^ 2 . 2 abcd cos 2 a = 48^ + . 



.'. 168^ = 4 (oc? + bc)^ - (b^ + - d^)^ - 1 6abcd cos^a. 

But 4 (ad + bey - {b^ + - d-}^ 

= {2 ((tti + be) + (62 + c2 - a2 - d2) } { 2 {ad + ‘6c) - (62 + c 2 - a 2 « ^ 2 ) } 
- {(6 + c)2 - (a - d)2} { (a + dy - (6 - c)2}. 

= (6 4* c + a - d) (6 + c - a + d) (a + d + 6 - c) (a + d - 6 4- c) 

= 16(s~a)(s-6)(s- e)(s-d), 

.*. 82 =(8 - a)(8 - b)(8 - c)(8 - d) - abed co82a, 
and in the case of a quadrilateral which can be inscribed in a circle, 


S=V(s - a)(s - b)(8 - c)(8 - d). 


107. Other expressions for the area. Since the quadrilateral 
= sum of the triangles ABD and BCD (Fig. 73) 

= Jy. AO sin <^ + |y. OC sin <#>, 

S=^^xysin<l>. 
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Also 20A. OB cos </) = OA2 + OB^ - a*, 

20C. OD cos 4> = OC^ + OD* - c2, 

20A. OD cos ^ - OA^ - OD*, 

and 20B.OCcos<#) = 5*-OB*-OC* 

2xy cos ^ = b'^ + — c*. 

Eliminating ary, we have 

® = i (i* + d* - a* - c*) tan 

If we eliminate </>, we have 

S = i (4xY -Y + d^-a^- cY)\ 
an expression which gives the area in terms of the sides and 
the diagonals of the quadrilateral. 

Examples. 

1. If ABCD is a cyclic quadrilateral 

xy=ac + bdt 
X _ad-\-hc 
y ~ a/i + cd* 

2. If the quadrilateral can have a circle inscribed within it, as well 
as round about it, prove that its area is sjabed. 

3. If R is the radius of the circle in which the quadrilateral ABCO 
is inscribed, prove that 

,^P 2 _ (qc + 6d)(a& + cd) (ad-f 6c) 

(s - a) (a - b) (« - c) (s - c?) ’ 


Examples on Chapter Xltl. 

1 * 

1, Prove that (i) — ^ = cosA, 

(Hi) 

Vrir2+rjr,+r,ri 

2. Prove that the roots of the equation 

a?- a: I „ j + xi pj i jgpa-' 
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3. D is any point upon the side BC of the triangle ABC. Prove 
that the distance between the circumcentres of the triangles ADB 

and ADC is “oosecADB. 

4. If the sides of a triangle are in arithmetical progression, prove 
that their common difference is sl2r{R-2r) and the product of the 
least and greatest sides is 6Rr. 

5. If O be a point on the circumcircle of a triangle ABC, and if 
OA, OB, OC meet BC, CA, AB in P, Q, R respectivel 3 % prove that 
(with a convention as regard sign) 

cos A cos B cos C _ ^ 

6 . If 01 meets the perpendicular from A to BC in K, show that 

OK = Olcoa-~/sin^. 

7. If 10 makes with BC an angle 0, then 

, ^ cos B + cos C - 1 

8 . Prove that if P be any point on the lino joining the incentre 
and circumcentre of a triangle ABC, 

a(6-c)Ap2 + 6(c- a)BP2+c(a“&)CP=0. 

9. Prove that the length of the common chord of the circumcircle 
and the escribed circle opposite A is 

VR(R+2r.)/ • c 

10. Prove that the circumcircle cuts the escribed circle opposite A 
at an angle whose cosine is 

(l-2«in^cos|co8j). 

11. Circles are described touching one another externally" at A, B 

and C. Prove that the area of the triangle formed by joining their 
ceiltres is R 2 ^ g C. 

12. If the inscribed circle passes through the orthocentre, show that 

ABC 

cos A cos B cos C=4 sin® — sin® sin® 

13. If the in-circle passes through the circumcentre, show that 

cos A -H cos B + cos C=^2. 

Hence determine the cosine of the vertical angle when the triangle 
is isosceles. 
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14. Prove that the diameter of the circumcircle through A is divided 

by BC in the ratio tan B tan C : 1. 

15. Prove that if O is the centre of the circumcircle and AO meets 
BC in D, then 

AD (sin 2B -f sin 2C) = 4R sin A sin B sin C. 

16. If ^ 1 , ^3 are the acute angles at which the circumcircle of a 

triangle cuts the escribed circles, 

ABC 

cos 01 + cos 0.2 + cos ^3 = I - 2sin 2 sin ^ sin 

17. Provo that if 0 l)e the angle which a straight line passing 
through the angular point A of a triangle ABC and dividing the base in 
the ratio I: m makes with the base 

cot 0 - cot C-^ cot B. 

m-vl 

18. If p, g, r be the lengths of the bisectors of the angles of a 

triangle produced to meet the circumcircle, and \\ w the lengths of 
the perpendiculars of the triangle produced to meet the same circle^ 
prove that p 2 ^^ ^ ^2 ^ - v) = 0. 

19. Show that if the medians BE and CF meet in G, 

tan = _ 

where A is the area of the triangle. 

20. The two medians BE, CF are at right angles; prove that 
cos A> 1. 

21. If the median m efravvn from the angle A of a triangle ABC 
makes an angle 0 with BC and an angle ^ with AC, show that 

cos (B + 2C + 0)=2 cos (B + 0) - cos (B - 0). 

If m, B and 0 are given, show that there are real solutions of the 
triangle, only when cot 0>(2v/2 - 3cos B)/sin B, and then there are 
two solutions. 

22. The internal bisector of the angle A of a triangle meets BC in D, 
and the radius of the circumscribing circle drawn to C meets AD in K. 
Show that the length of KD is 


ah cos A 



23. If the perpendiculars AD, BE, CF on the opposite sides meet 
in P and if L, M, N be the middle points of AP, BP, CP, then the 
perimeter of the hexagon DNELFM is 2(R + r). 
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24. AD, BE, CF are the perpendiculars from A, B, C, the vertices of 
a triangle whose sides are a, 6 , c, on the opposite sides: if the sides of 
the triangle DEF are denoted by a, /S, 7 , prove that its area is equal to 


the expression 


R^(“+^+7). 


25. If Q is the orthooentre of the pedal triangle of the triangle ABC 
and P is the orthooentre of the triangle ABC, 

PQ 2 = R* (cos 2 A cos 2 B cos 2C + 8 cos’* A cos® B cos® C). 


26. If D, E, F be the feet of the perpendiculars of a triangle ABC 
and if a line OP be drawn from O, the middle point of EF, perpen¬ 
dicular to BC, show that AP makes with BC an angle </> such that 


cot 0 = ^ cos® A (cot B cot C). 

27. If the perpendicular from A on the base BC intersect the 
inscribed circle in D and E, prove that the length of the chord DE 

is 2r cosec 2 \/cos B cos C, where r is the radius of the inscribed circle. 


28. The diagonals of a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle subtend 
acute angles 0 and 0 at the circumference. Prove that if a circle can 
be inscribed in this quadrilateral the acute angle between the diagonals 
has its tangent equal to /sin sin 0 \ 

\ cos ^ cos 0 / 

29. A quadrilateral is formed of four jointed rods of length a, 6 , c, d. 
If the area of the quadrilateral when the angle between a, 6 is a right 
angle is equal to the area when the angle between c, d is a right angle, 
show that either ah = cd, or a®+ 6 ®=c® -f- d®. 

30. If & line be drawn through O, the intersection of the diagonals 
of a cyclic quadrilateral, terminated by the opposite sides &, d and 
bisected in O, show that it divides the side d in the ratio 

, cd ad - 


IL* 

1 . From the angular points of a triangle ABC perpendiculars AL, 
BM, CN are drawn to the opposite sides meeting them in L, M, N : of 
these sides the middle points are D, E, F. The lines LE, LF meet 
MN produced in P, Q: prove that 

PQ _ sin 2 B sin 2 C 
BC ” 2 sin ( 2 C - B) sin ( 2 B - C)’ 
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2. The perpendiculars from the angular points of an acute-angled 
triangle ABC on the opposite sides meet in P: and PA, PB, PC are 
taken for the sides of a new triangle. Find the condition that this 
should be possible : and if it is, and the angles of the new triangle are 
a, /3, 7 , show that 

- cos a , cos^ , cos 7 1 . _ ^ 

H-A+ ■ D+ ~>s=kSCC Asec BsecC. 

cos A cos B cos C 2 


3. If O, I, P be the circumcentre, incentre and orthocentre respec¬ 
tively of a triangle ABC, prove that the square of the tangent from A 
to the circumcircle of the triangle OIP is equal to 

2R^ cos A sin ? sin ^ (1 - 2 cos B) (1 - 2 cos C) 


4. Prove that the common chord of the nine-point circle and the 
circumcircle in an obtuse-angled triangle is of length x, where 

2 _ 16R^ cos A cos B cos C (1 -f cos A cos B cos C) 

‘ ” 1-8 cos A cos B cos C 

5, Prove that if the lino joining the centres of the inscribed and 
nine-point circles of a triangle is perpendicular to one of the sides, 
eitlier the triangle is isosceles or else the sides are in arithmetical 
progression. 


6, Provo that the radical axis of the two escribed circles to the 
sides AB and AC is the line drawn through the middle point of BC 
parallel to the bisector of A. 

7. The tangent at an^ point P to the inscribed circle of the triangle 
ABC meets the sides BC, CA, AB in D, E, F respectively, and PD = a, 
PE = ^, PF = 7 , taken positively in the same direction. 

Prove that a^) {r^ -H ^y) (/3 - y)la is equal to two similar expressions. 

8, Show that the square of the radius of the circle orthogonal to 
the three escribed circles is 

R2(l -f cos B cos C + cos C cos A + cos A cos B). 

9. Prove that if Rj, Rg, R., are the radii of the circles circum¬ 
scribing the triangles cut off a given triangle by tangents to the 
inscribed circle parallel to the sides, 

Rj -f- Rq + R3=R, 


R1R2R3— 


RV 

Ws’ 


where r, are the radii of the inscribed and escribed circles of 

the given triangle, and R the radius of the circumscribed circle. 
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10. Two circles of radii pj and pg are drawn through the centre of 
the circumscribing circle to touch the sides AB and AC. Show that 

J_ 

Pi P2 P1P2 

11. ABC is a triangle, R the radius of the circumscribing circle, I the 
centre of the inscribed circle: if R^, Rg, R 3 be the radii of the circles 
circumscribing the triangles IBC, ICA, lAB respectively, show that 

Rj2 + + R32= 

12. The radii of the escribed circles being given, show that the 
triangle is given uniquely. 

13. If the bisector of the angle A meets the cireumcircle in Q and P 
is the orthocentre, prove that PQ makes an angle 6 with BC, given by 

2 - _2 (1 - cos A 4 - 2 cos B cos C - 4 cos A cos B cos C) 
"sin^CB-C) 

14. Lines AD, BE, CF are drawn through the vertices of a triangle 
ABC so that the angles between DA and BC, EB and CA, FC and AB 
^measured in the same sense) are each equal to an angle 0. Prove that 
the area of the triangle formed by AD, BE, CF is to the area of ABC as 
4 cos’^6 to 1. 

15. Equilateral triangles are described outwards on the sides of a 

triangle ABC. Prove that the triangle whose corners are the centroids 
of the equilateral triangles is also equilateral, and that its side is 
equal to 2R ^^ ^ 0 q ^ sin A sin B sin C)^, 

where R is the oircum-radius of ABC. 

16. A point O is taken within a triangle ABC such that the angles 
OBC, OCA, OAB are each equal to w ; show that the radius of the circle 
round the triangle formed by the circumcentres of the triangles OBC, 
OCA, OAB is iR cosec w. 

17. Prove that the perpendiculars from the vertices on the lines 
joining the orthocentre and circumcentre are, with a certain convention 
as to sign, 

2 R cos A sin (B - C) 2 R cos B sin (C - A) 2 R cos C sin (A - B) 

_ , _ , ^ , 
where =1 - 8 cos A cos B cos C. 

Hence show that the centroid lies on the same line. 
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18. Tlie pedal line of any point on the circumcircle cuts BC, CA, 
AB at distances x, y, z from the circumcentre. Prove that 

sin 2 A + y® sin 2 B + sin 2 C = (3R® + D^) sin A sin B sin C, 
where D= distance between the orthocentre and circumcentre. 

19. If P be any point in the plane of a triangle ABC, show that the 
area of tlie triangle formed by the orthocentres of the triangles BPC, 
CPA and APB is equal to the area of the triangle ABC. 

20. Piove that the cosine of the angle 6 between the lines joining the 
orthocentre to the centres of the inscribed and circumscribed circles is 

1 - S cos A + 2 S cos B cos C - 8 cos Acos B cos C 

2^{{l - 8 cosAcosBcosC)(l ~ 2 cosA+]ScosBcosC- 2 cosAcosBcosC)}’ 

21. If AG, BG, CG are lines drawn from the angular points of a 
triangle to the middle points of the opposite sides, and lines AA', BB', 
CC' are drawn so that the angles CAA', ABB', BCC' are equal to the 
angles GAB, GBC, GCA respectively, prove that AA', BB', CC' meet in 
a point K (the symmedian point). 

If O is the centre of the circumscribing circle and R its radius, prove 
that <- 0^0 _ 02 

(a2^.52 + c2)2 

with the usual notation. 

22. A circle subtends angles 2a, 2)3, 27 respectively at three collinear 
points A, B, C in its plane. Prove that, if B bo between A and C, the 
radius r of the circle is given by 

1 _ coifec^a cosec "7 cosec ®/8 

“ AB^ BCTAC " ABTBC’ 


23. Lines are drawn from the vertices of a triangle ABC outside the 
triangle, making angles 0 with AB, BC and CA respectively. Show 
that the area of the triangle so formed is a maximum when 


tan 2 ^= 


4A(a2 + 6* + c^) 

a*TFT?~* 


where A is the area of the triangle ABC. 


24. Three circles, whose centres are P, Q, R and radii p, g, r, touch 
each other externally at A, B and C, and the triangles ABC, PQR are 
formed. If p is the radius of the circle circumscribing ABC and A the 
area of ABC, show that 

.P i.Q P Q P 

jotan 2 = g tan r tan g, A= 2 p*co 8 ^ cos^cos g- 
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25. ABCD is a quadrilateral, having sides AB, BC, AD, CD in 
arithmetical progression; prove that 


r • 5A . .O'! 

a 

r • sB . .O'; 

|8m^2+sin*2 

1.4 

»m*2 + “n”2| 


[ 1 



26. N is the centre of the nine-point circle of a triangle ABC, and 
perpendiculars ND, NE, NF are drawn to the sides of the triangle; 
prove that the area of the triangle DEF is 

qftc-f 2(a^oosA4-&^cosB-t-c^cosC ) 

16a6c 

27. A quadrilateral of area S circumscribes a circle of radius r and 
centre O, and the lines joining the points of contact intersect at right 
angles in P. If PO is of length d and the angle OPA is a, where A is 
one of the points of contact, show that 

2dV2 sin 2a=^{ SHr^ - - IBr® (r* - d^) 

28. In a quadrilateral ABCD, whose sides are a, 6, c, d, and area Q, 
the radii of the circles round DAB, ABC, BCD, CDAaro Rg, Rq, Rq; 
prove that the difference between the product of the segments of the 
diagonals AC, BD is 

a sin B sin C sin D. 

29. O is the point of intersection of the diagonals of a quadrilateral 
ABCD, inscribable in a circle, and the lengths of its sides taken in 
order are a, &, c, d. Show that if a quadrilateral, inscribable in a 
circle, can be formed with its sides equal to OA, OC, OB, CD in order, 
then its area is 

(o6+ cd) {ad+he) -bc){S-cd){8- da), 

where 2S = (6 -J- d) {a -f- c). 

80. ABCD is a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle; AB, DC when 
produced meet in P; and CB, DA when produced meet in Q; prove 
sinP AD2~BC2 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ND ITS 


DE MOIVRE’S THEOREM AND ITS APPLICATIONS. 


10 ^,/lntroductory. In this chapter we shall prove De 
Moivre^s theorem with regard to the expression 

(cos 6 sin 


and show the important results which can be readily deduced 
from this theorem. 


prove that 

(cos + i sin 0 ^)(cos sin 0^ to n factors 


= 008(^1 + ^2 + 1 + ^-2 + • • • + ^ n )- 


Since (cos O^ + i sin 6^) (cos 0^ + i sin ^ 2 ) 

= cos cos 0^ + i{sin 0^ cos 0^ + cos 0^ sin - sin 0^ sin 6^ 
= cos(^i + ^2) + ^ sin(^i + 0 ^), 


the theorem holds for n — 2 . 

Also, if we take three factors, we have 

(cos sin 0^) (cos ft, + i sin 6.y) (cos ^3 + i sin ^ 3 ) 

= {cos (0^ + 0^) + ^ sin (0^ + ^ 2 )} ^3 + * ^ 3 ) 

= cos {0^ + 02 + 0^) + i sin {0^ + 02 + ^ 3 )- 
the theorem holds for n = 3. 

And proceeding in this way it follows that it is true in 
general for any positive integer. 
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Up./To express 

+ ^2 ^ti)> s»nd sin(0^ + ^2 ^«) 

in terms of the ratios of 0 ^, 0 ^, ^s, • • • 

The theorem of last article gives us an easy means of 
expressing the cosine or sine of the sum of n angles in terms 
of the ratios of the angles. 

We have 


cos • • • + + i sin (6^^ + ^2 ^«) 

= (cos 6^ + i sin 6 ^(cos sin 0 ^...(cos + i sin 6„) 

= cos cos 6^... cos 0„(1 4- i tan 0j)(l + i tan +i tan 6^„). 


cos (01 + 02 + • • • + ftO=cos Ox cos 02... cos 0„[1 - S2 -f 84^1^•]• 
and Bin ( 0 i + 02 +... + 0 n)=cos 0 i cos 02... cos 0 „[s, ~ S3 4 S5 

where = the sum of the tangents one at a time, ^ 


It follows that 


products of the tangents two at a time, 
„ „ „ three „ 

etc. 


Moivre’s Theorem. For all real values of n, 
cos n0 4 - i sin n0" 

is the value, or one of the values, of 
(cos 0 + i sin 0)”, 

We shall prove this theorem, 

(i) for n a positive integer, 

(ii) for n a negative integer; 
in both of which cases there is only one^alue of 


and this is 


(cos 04* i sin 6)*f^ 
cosnS + isinnO: 


(iii) for n a positive fraction ^ in its lo^ 
being positive integers, ^ 


terms, p, q 
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(iv) for n a negative fraction --in its lowest terms, 

p and q being positive integers^^ 
in both of which cases there are ^^^^lu*es of (cos 0 i sin 0)", 
one of which is cos nO + i sin next article v/e shall 

see what the other values are. 


Case I. Let n be any positive integer. 

We have seen that 

(cos 0^ + i sin 0^)(cos O.y + i sin 0 ^)...(cos + i sin 0„) 

= cos(^^ + -h ... + ^„) + zsin(^^ + + ... + 6 „). 

Put 6.^ = ... — 6^ = 6, and we have 

(cos 6 + i sin 0)" = cos nd 4- i sin nO. 


Case II. Let n be any negative integer - ?/?, where m is 
a positive integer. 

Since^ ■" ^ = 1> we have 

cos mO - i sin md = - ^ 


cos mO 4* i sin rnO 
1 


, by Case I. 


(cos i) + i sin Oy 
cos( - md) 4 - i sin( - mO) = (cos 6 4 - i sin 6 )~”'; 
cos nO 4- i sin rf 0 = (cos 6+ i sin 0)”, 
where n is any negative integer. 

In both of these cases cos nd 4* i sin nd 
is equal to the value of (cos d-^ i sin d)”. 

Case III. Let n be any positive fraction in its lowest 
terms, q being positive integers. ^ 

Since ^cos ^ ® sin = cos pd 4- ^ sin pd^ by Case I, 

^cos — 4-i sinis one of the roots of (cos^^4-i siuj?0). 
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vB , . vB 

/. cos ^ * sin ^ is one of the roots of (cos + i sin By^ 

by Case I. 

pB , pB ^ 

cos — + i sin ^ is one of the values of (cos ^ i sin By, 
q ? - 

Case IV. Let n= - -yp and q as in Case III. 

Since ^cos ^ -^^ + i8in ^ =co8(-y0) + isin (-^0), 

by Case I, 

cos ^ ^ (■“ 

cos (- p6) + i sin (- pO), 

/, cos ^ sin ^ is om of the q^^ roo ts of 

(cos 0 + i sin 0)~^, by Case II. 

/. cos^ -^^ + i sin ^ i® values of 

(cos0 + i8m0) g. 

^ Thus we have proved that, for aU rational values of n, oos n0 + i sin n0 
is one of the values of (cos 0 + i sin 0)^. 

The theorem also holds for irrational values and thus for all real values 
of riy but a formal proof would be unsuitable for this book. 


112. De Moivre’s Theorem (continued). In the two last 

cases^f De Moivre’s Theorem, n= ±~, we have only shown 

that cos nd + i sin nd is one of the values of (cos 0 + i sin 0)^. 
We proceed to find what the other values of 

(cos 0 + i sin 0)** 

are in these cases. 
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We have ^cos + i sin + “ )) 

= cos ('pO + 2r7r) + i sin {pO + 2nr) 

= cos pd 4- i sin p6, when r is any integer, 
= (cos Q + i sin Sy. 


\q q J \q q J 


is one of the q values oi (cos 0 + i sin 0)®, when r is any positive 
or negative integer^y^ 

But the angles ~ + —, 

^ q q 


when r is given the values 0, I, ... , 1, are all different and 

no two have at the same time equal cosines and equal sines. 


/n0 

cos — 4- 

q ^ 


4- i sin - 4- 

\q q 


has q different values for these q integers. 

Also, by putting r equal to any other integer, this expression 
repeats one or other of these q values. 

It follows that any consecutive q integral values of r, and in 
particular the values 0, 1, , q - 1, make the expression 




equal to the q different values of the expression 

P 

(cos 04-i sin 6)\ 

and that the qth roots of (cos 0+i sin 0) are given by 
cos-4-isin-, 

cos^+isiu^. 

q q 

04-47r . , , ^4-47r 
cos-hi sin-, 

q q 


q q 
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y Examples. 

1 . Express (^3 + i) in the form 

r(cos^ + tsin 6), 

and lienee find (^3 + i)\ 

We have + i 


=2[eo8^ + *sin|]. 
(^3 + i)®=2® j^cos ~ + 1 sin ^J 


=2®(cos7r + isin tt) 
= - 2 ®. 


2 .^Prove that if 


cos a 4- cos jS + cos 7=0, 
ind si n a + sin/3 +sin 7=0, 

then cos 3a + cos 3j3 + cos 37=3 cos (a + +7), 

ind sin 3a 4- sin 3j3 4- sin 37 = 3 sin (a 4- 4* 7). 

Let a = cos a-\-i sin a, 

h = cos p + i sin jS, 
c = cos74-isin 7. 

Then rt4'64*c=0. 

But a® + 4- - Sabc = {a + b + c){a^ + b^ + - ah - be - ca). 

a^4-&*4-c® = 3a&c, since a4*6 + c = 0 . 

But = (cos a 4- i sin a)®=cos 3a 4 - i sin 3a, 

and 3a6c = (cos a + i sin a)(cos 4- f sin /3) (cos 7 4- i sin 7) 

= cos (a + ^ 4* 7) 4-1 sin (a 4-/3 4-7). 

Equaling real and imaginary parts in the equation 

/ a®4-6®4*c®=3a6c 

the result follows. 


Simplify 


(i^ (cos ^ 

(cos 04-fain 0p’ 

(ii) l!!!Li±lL 

(co8^+i8in|) 
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4. Prove that 


/I+sin0 + tco80\” /njr . . /htt \ 

i l+sin^-icos^ j + 


when w is a positive integer. 
5. From the identity 


{x-h){x-c ) {x-c ){x- a) {x ~a) { x - b )_ 

(a-b)(a-c)'^ {h-c){b-a) (c-a){c-b) ~ 


deduce by putting 


X =cos 2d + i sin 20, 
a = cos 2a + i sin 2a, 
etc., 

, sin(0~d)sin(0-7) . ^ 

: f '-/^sin 2 ( 0 -a)=O. 

sin (a - p)sin(a -- 7) 


APPLICATIONS OF DE MOIVUE’S TDEOREM. 

113. J3fo express sin nd, cos and tan n6 in terms of the 
ratid^Knf 0, n being any positive integer. 

Since (cos nO + i sin nO) 

= (cos ^ 1 sin 6y\ 

on expanding this expression and equating real and imaginary 
parts in the identity, we hav^ 

cos n6 =c^” 6- cos"“^ 0 sin^ $+..>, 

sin = n c){s”~^ ^ sin ^ ^cos"“^ d sin^ ^ + 

1 . 2.3 

Hence 

taAue= -- 

1.2 1 . 2 . 3.4 


Examples. 

1; Prove that cos 40 = cos'* 0-6 cos^ 0 sin- 0 + sin^ 0. 

2 . Prove that sin 40=4 sin 0 cos^ 0-4 cos 0 sin® 0. 

3 . Prove that cos 50 = cos® 0-10 cos® 0 sin® 0 + 5 cos 0 sin^ 0. 

4 . Prove that sin 50 = 5 cos^ 0 sin 0 - 10 cos® 0 sin® 0 + sin* 0 . 
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5. Prove that cos 60 = cos* 0-15 cos^ 0 sin® 0 +15 cos® 0 sin* 0 - sin® 0. 

6. Prove that sin 60 = 6 cos* 0 sin 0 - 20 cos* 0 sin* 0 + 6 cos 0 sin® 0. 

4 tan 0-4 tan*0 


7. Prove that tan 40 = 


1-6 tan® 0 + tan* 0 

on i. e /1 5 tan 0 - 10 tan* 0 +tan® 0 

8. Prove that tan5g=- ■ 

9. Sliow that, when w is any odd positive integer, the sum of the 
products taken two together of the (n - 1) quantities 


iir 

tan tan —, .. 


^ w-1 . nil-n) 

• — o — 

n Z 


10. Show that 

tan - + tan — + tan — ^ + ... + tan - n cot 0 or n tan 0, 

n n n n 

according as n is even or odd. 

114.yfS^ressions for sinn^ and cosn^ in series of descend¬ 
ing powers of cos 6 or sin 0. From the results of last article 
it follows that, whatever integer n may be, cos nO can be 
expressed in a^finjt^ series of descending powers of cos 0 , since 
the powers of sin 6 in the expression for cos nd are all even. 
E.g. cos 36 = 4 cos ®0 - 3 cos 6 , 

cos 46=8 cos ^6 - 8 008^6 +1. 

Also that, when n is odd, — can be expressed in a finite 

cos 6 ^ 

series of descending powers of sin 6 . 

„ cos 36 4 ' 2 /j . 1 

E.g, -- - = - 4 sin26 + 1 , 


cos 6 
cos 56 
cos 6 


= 16 8in*6 -12 sin*6 +1. 


It is clear that, when n is odd, sin nd can be expressed in a 
finite series of descending powers of sin 6. 

E.g, sin 36 = - 4 8in®6 + 3 sin 0. 

Also that, when n is even, can tie expressed in this way. 
„ sin 46 


- 8 sin^6 + 4 sin 6, 
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We shall see in § 146 how to obtain the general expressions 
for these series in powers of sin 0 only, or of cos 6 only. At 
present we simply point out the possibility of these expansions 
and show some ways in which they may be used. 

Examples. 

Prove that 

1. cos Id =64 coa*^^ - 112 cos®^ + 56 cos*^ - 7 cos 

2. sin 7^=7 sin 6-56 sin®^ +112 sin®^ - 64 sin^S, 

3. cos 86 —128 cos®^ - 256 cos*^ +160 cos^^ - 32 cob^6 +1. 

4. sin 80 = sin ^ (128 coa’0 - 192 co8®0 + 80 cos®0 - 8 cos 0). 

5. cos 90=256 cos®0 - 576 coa^0 + 432 cos®0 - 120 cos®0 + 9 cos 0. 

6. sin 90 = 256 sin®0 - 576 sin‘^0 + 432 8in®0 - 120 sin®0 + 9 sin 0. 


115. The trigonometrical ratios of sub-multiple angles. 

In §§ 53, 54 we saw that when sin 6 was given, there were four 

0 0 
possible values of sin and four possible values of cos Also 


that when cos 0 was given, there were two possible values of 

0 0 

sin ^ and two possible values of cos We can obtain similar 
2 2 ^ 

information for the case of the angle - from the series of 

last article. 

Consider the equation 


. „ 0 n{n-l) « 2 ® • 2 ^ /IV 

cos 0 = cos"- ' cos"“2- sin^ - + ..., .(1) 

n 2! nn ' ' 

which gives an expression for cos 0 in descending powers of 

e 

cos 

n 

Let cos B be given, and let a be the smallest positive angle 
with this cosine. 

The angles (2r7r + a) all have the same cosine as a, when r is 
any positive integer. 
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Thus, if we substitute for cos - in the expression derived 
from (1) any of the values cos we obtain cos (2r7r + tt), 


Hence cos when r=0, 1, 2, ... (w-1), satisfies the 

equation of the degree in cos -, 

„ 0 n(n-\) „ j> 0 A o /ox 

n 2i n\ nj ' ' 

If a is not zero or a multiple of tt, it is easy to show that 

a a + 27r tt + 2(n-l)7r 

cos-, cos-, ... cos-.(3) 

n n n 

are all difierent, and thus they are the n roots of the equation (2) 
regarded as an equation in cos 

In this case this equation gives a means of obtaining the 
symmetrical functions of 

a a + 27r a + 2(ll-l)7r 

cos cos-, ... cos--'— 

nn n 

On the other hand, if a is zero or a multiple of tt and w>2, 
the equation (2) has repeated roots. This can be seen from the 
factors of (cos nd ~ cos na) given in § 122, but it is still the 
case that its roots are given by (3). 

^ Examples. 


Vmve that cos ~, cos cos ^ are the roots of the equation 
+ 4a:* - 4a; - 1 =0. 

We find cos 70=64 cos'^0 - 112 cos®0 + 56 cos®0 - 7 cos 0. 

Putting cos 70 = 1, and writing cos 0=a:, the equation 
64a:^ - 112a:® + 56a:® - 7a: - 1 = 0 

has for its roots 1, cos— cos—, cos—-. 

7 7 7 

27r 127r 4 t IOt , 6ir Sir 

Also cos y- = cos y-, COS y- = 008 y- and cos y- = COB y. 
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Rut - 112a:® + 56a:* - 7a;-l = (aj- l)(8a;3 + 4a;®-4a;- 1)*. 

Hence the equation 8a:;® + 4a;® - 4a; - 1 = 0 

has for its roots 


cos^, cos^, and cos^. 
7 7 7 


2, Prove that 
where 


16 cos a cos 2a cos 3a cos 4a = 1, 


3. Prove that cos cos cos cos ^ are the roots of the equa- 
9 9 9 9 

tion 

16a;^ 4- 8a;® - 12a;® - 4a; 4-1 =0. 

116. The trigonometrical ratios of sub^multiple angles 

{continued). Again, if we take the expression for cos ^ in a 

Q 

series of descending powers of sin^ when n is even (2w, 
say), we obtain an equation whose roots are the 2m sines 

6 • / 0 7r\ ./ 6 27r\ . ( 6 (2m-l)7r\ 

sm^r—, sin( ^ + —), sin (jr—+ — ),... sm ( -^ )• 

2m \2m mj \2m m / \2m m ) 

Similarly, the expansion of sin^ in descending powers of 

sin - when n is odd (2m 4- l,say), will give an equation whose 
n 

roots are the 2m +1 sines 

$ ,fd 27r \ • / ^ 4m7r \ 

The expansions of 

cosw^ sinw6> sinn^ , ^ ^ 

->-^ and tan 710 

cos 0 sin 0 cos 0 

can be used in the same way, as will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing examples. 

Examples. 


1, Prove that 


^ . TT . 2fr . 3ir ^ 
8 sm sm sin 


We have sin 7^=7 sin ^ - 66 sin®^ 4-112 sin®^ - 64 sin^^. 

O.P.T. m 
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Henoe putting sin 7^=0, the equation 


has for roots 
. Thus 
and 


0, ±sin^, ±8in~, dbsin^. 
• q IT *4 2w . 4 Sir 7 

8m»^8m»y8»n“y = ^ 

o . IT . 2ir . 3ir 
8 sm ^ sin -y sm -y=>^7, 


where we take the positive sign because the product is positive. 
2. Prove that 

^ TT , 2ir, 3ir, 4ir, 5ir 
tan tt i^an ^ tan tan -jj=;^11. 


'll 11 
11 tan 0 - 


11 11 
11.10.9 


Since 


tan 11^=- 


3! 


tan®0+... - tank'd 


1 


• ~^2“ +...“11 tan^®d 


if we put tan 11^=0, the equation 
11.10.9 


11 tan^- 


3! 


tan®^ +... “ tan'*^=0 


has for roots 

0, ±tan^, ±tan^, ±tan~, itan—t ±tan^. 


we have 
and the result follows. 


tan^ — tan^— ..., tan^™ = 11, 


3. Prove that 2 cos y is a root of 

a:®- 2 r®-2a;+ 1=0, 
and write down the other roots. 

4. Prove that a;=2 cos ^ is a root of the equation 

a:«-6ar*+9a:»-l = 0, 
and write down the other roots. 

in a series of cosines, and then put sin9d=0.”l 
Bind > r j 

6. Prove that the roots of the equation 

a^-21a:2+35a._7=0, 

7’ 


I^Expand 


are tan^, tan^, and tan®^, and henoe show that 


sec*^ + seo^y + sec^y=416. 
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117. To express cos^0 in a series of cosines of multiples of 
6 when n is a positive integer. 

If we put cos 0 + i sin 6—x, 

we have cos 0 ~ i sin 0= 

and cos nS + i sin nd = x**, cos nd-i sin 7id = x-^. 

Hence 2 cos d = x + x~^ and 2i sin <? = x - x~^, 

2 cos 7i6 = + x“" and 2^ sin nd = x'^- xr^. 

It follows that 
(2 cos 0)” = (x + x“^)” 

= x” + nx ”“2 _j- ' a;n-4 ^, -f a;-n 

= (x” + x~”) + n (x”~2 -f x~"+2) + ... 

= 2 cos + 2n cos (n - 2)0 + ~ - cos (w - 4)0 4- .... 

/. 2"’"^ cos^O = cos nO + n cos (n - 2) 0 + “ cos (n - 4) 0 + ... . 

Ml 

If n be odd, there is an even number of terms in the 
expansion (x + ic”^)", and the terms may be taken in pairs, 
the last term in the series for cos"0 containing cos 6^. 

If n be even, there is an odd number of terms in 
the expansion, so that when the terms are taken in pairs the 
middle term is left over and does not contain x. In this case 
the last term in the expansion of 2’*cos”0 is independent of 0, 
and this binomial coefficient is not doubled in the series. 

A similar piece of work applies to the expansion of suit'd. 
When n is even, the series is in terms of cos nO, cos (n - 2)0; 
when n is odd, it is in terms of sin 7i0, sin (n-2)0 — 

The same method will also apply to expressions in which 
both sines and cosines enter, and this transformation is 
frequently of use. Cf. § 155. 

. Examples. 

- f2cos“^ = l+cos2(9, o r22cos^^=cos3^-3cos^. 

\2 sin^ ^ = 1 - 008 26, * sin® 6= - sin 3^ + 3 sin 6. 
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3. Expand cos^^ and sin*^ 

in a series of cosines of multiples of 6, 

4. Expand cos^^ and sin^^, the first in a series of cosines, the 
second in a series of sines, of multiples of 6» 

5. Prove that 

2® cos* 9 sin® ^ = cos 7^ - cos 5^ - 3 cos 3^ + 3 cos 9. 


118. To find the factors of cos nd. 

We have seen in § 113 that 

cos nd = cos ”0 - cos"”* B sin^ d +... 

and thus cos nB is a polynomial in cos B of the degree. 

Also the term in cos^O is 2"“^ cos^fi, since on rearranging 
this series and substituting 

sin2d = l -cos^d 

its coefficient becomes 


- n(n-l) w(n-l)(n-2)(n-3) , 

1 + 2 ] 4 ! ’ • —» 

^.e. J{( 1 + !)»» +( 1 - 1 )"} or 2 "-i. 

Hence 

cos nO =2**’^ (cos 0 - cos a^) (cos 0 - cos ag) • • • (cos 9 - cos a„), 
where cosa^, cosag,... cos 

are the n values of cos 9 which make this expression of the 
degree in cos 9 vanish. But 

co 8 n 0 = 0 , when 0 =^, ( 2 n- 1 )J, 

and all these angles have different cosines. 

Hence 

cosn0=2’*~*(cosd-cos^)(cos0-cos^) ... 


X (cos d - cos ^— 9 ^^)' 
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We may rearrange these in pairs and obtain 
cos710 = 2”"^ ^C0S2 9 - COS^ ^008^0 - cos^^^ ... 


when n is odd ] and 


X ^cos20 - cos2 


cos 710=2”“^ ^cos^ 0 - cos^ ^cos20 - cos2^^ 


when n is even. 


^cos^ 0 - cos^— 


These expressions may also be written 
— = 2"”' ("sin^^ - sin^ 0Vsin2- sin^ 0 V .. 

COS0 \ 271 J\ 2n J 

X ^sin^ - sin2 0 Y 

when 71 is odd; and \ / 

cos 710 = 2’*“^ ^sin^ ^ - sin^ 0^ ^siii^ - siri^ 0J... 

X (^sm^ — - sin‘^0Y 
1 • \ 2n J 

when n is even. 


Letting 0~>O, we see that 


, TT . Stt . (7i-2)7r 

2 * Bin ^ sin ^ ... sin " i 

277 277 277 


when 77 is odd, and 


, TT . Stt . (77-l)7r . 

2 ^ sin ^ sin ^ ... sm ^ 

277 277 277 


when 77 is even. 

In extracting the square root the positive sign is taken, 

since are all less than 

277 277’ 2 
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Using these expressions, we now obtain 



when n is odd; and 



when n is even. 


119. To find the factors of sin nd. 

We have seen in § 113 that 

sinn^ „ n(n-l)(n-2) . «/i .-a/a . 

—;—^ == n cos 6 - ^^ -isin^ 6 cos’* + ..., 

sin u o! 

and it can be shown in the same way as in last article that on 
substituting sin20 =l-co8 *0, 

the coefficient of cos^-^d is 2**"^. 

Hence, as above, 




^cos 6 - cos^^ ^cos 6 - • • • ^cos ^-cos ^” 


These values may be again grouped in pairs, and we have 


sin^ 


**“^cos 


cos^ 0 - cos^-) (cos^ 0 - cos2 - 


when n is even; and 


X (cos^0 -cos^ — 


= 2”“^ (coa^ 0 - cos^ (coa^ 0 - cos^ —^ ... 

sin 6^ \ n/\ n / 


X (cos^fl-cos* 


(^-1) 


when n is odd. 


-l)7r\ 
2n r 
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These expressions may again be changed into 
^ = 2»-»cos0(sin*^ -sin«d)(sin*^-sin^^^) ... 

- 2)ir 


when n is even; and 
sin 
sin 


x(sin2^^^2^-sin26>) 


^ = 2--(sin2^-8in*^)(sin*^- sin^d) .. 

X ^sin2^^ 


- l)7r 


when n is odd. 
But 


2n 


- sin^ 


sin nd __ / sin nd 
sin 0 \ nO 


/sin nd\ 

1 = n lim i 

<sin M0\ 

\ sin 0 J 

0-*O 

K nd ) 


n, by § 92. 


Letting 0-»O in each of the above results, we have 
V_..„7r _,_2ir (n~2)7r 


I — • TT • i&IT • 

Jn-2 ^ Sin-.Sin-sin 

n n 

when n is even, and 


2n 

(n ~ l) 7 r 


r • ■TT . 27r 

-s/n = 2 ^ sin-.sin—...sm- ^ 

n n 2n 

when n is odd. 

In extracting the square root the positive sign is taken, 
since all the sines are positive. 

Therefore we have 

^^=eo«d/i- 
nsin ^ 

when n is even; and 


Bln^ff W Bln‘^^\ / Bin^6? \ 

, '•“■lA ■“•’?) "t 

Bln nO / Bln^ /■ Bin^^ \ 


When n is odd. 
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120. To solve the equation 1, or to find the n^^ roots 
of unity, n being any positive integer. 

Since cos 27r + i sin 2x = 1, 

we have x** = cos 27r + i sin 2ir. 

It follows from § 112 that 

2 (r+l)ir . . 2(r+l)ir 
X = cos —^^ sin —^ 

n n 


where 


where r= 1, 2, n. 

When n is an even positive integer 2^, we have 
ttt Tit 

a; = cos—hi sin— where r=l, 2, 2p, 

P P 

\ The values r-p and r^2p give aj= - 1 and4-1. 

The values r = s and r=^2p-s give aj = cos — ±i sin —. 

^ P P 

\j^here 5 now goes through the values 1, 2, ... jp - 1. 

I When n is an odd positive integer 2p +1, we have 
I 2rir . . 2r7r , - ^ , 

ipThe value r—2p-¥\ gives x—\, 

I The other values may be arranged in pairs and give 

2r7r . . . 2r7r 
X = cos j:—-Y ± (sin ^ 

2p +1 2p +1 

for r= 1, 2, ..., p. 

Cor. The factors of - b.^ are 


r = 0, 1, ..., n-\, 

. 2rir . . 2nr 

.. a; = cos-htsin—, 

n n 


(x^ - a*) ^x^ - 2ax COB ^ ^x* - 2ax cos ^ + a*^ •. 

X ^x*-2axooB +a* 
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and the fhctore of are 

<x - a) ^ X* - aw «• +a*) ^ - 

4 


)■•■ 


Oa-T COB -h 

2p + l 

x2 - 2ax COB ^+a‘ 
2p+l 


0- 


Examples. 


1. Solve tlie equation z^^a^. 
We have 




X 2 rir . . a 2 rTr , i « oh 
- = cos-5- + 2 8m-5-, (r=l, 2 , 3 >, 
a o 6 


2. Solve the equation z^=a^. 

We have 




X rv .. nr . , « o aiv 

- = cos 1311) (r = 1, 2, 3, 4) 

= coa-^±tsin-2» 2). 

3. Prove that when n 1b a prime number and a Ib any one of the 
imaginary n'* rootB of unity, the other roots are 

/ aaa».,.a”. 

121y/xo solve the equation x” + l = 0, when n is any 
posmve integer. 

Here we have a;" = - 1 = cos tt + e sin tt. 

the n values of x are 

cos (2r + 1)~ + i sin (2r + 1)-, 

^ 'n 'n 

where r = 0, 1,..., - 1. 

When n is an even ^positive integer 2p, all the roots are 
imaginary and are given by ^ 

Inhere r = 0, 1, 

1| JVken nisan odd positive irUeger 2p+\, the root corresponding 
p r is real and the other roots are imaginary. 

C.P.T. H 2 
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Therefore we have in this case 

2r +1 ... 2r +1 

a; = cos - -ir ± t sin -- tt, 

2p+l 2p + l ’ 

for r = 0, 1, 1; and x= -1, for r—p. 


Cor. The factors of are 

2ax COB ^^x^ - 2ax cos ^2ax cos 
and the factors of are 

(s+a) (x® - 8ax cos +a») (x* - 3ax cos + a^)... 

X fx2 ~ 2ax COB - ^~^ 7r + a^Y 

\ 2p+l J 


Examples. 

1. Solve the equation x^+a^=o. 

We have = - 1 = cos v + i sin ir. 

. /x\ ^^«2r+l . . 2r-fl 

\aj 4 4 

, X . V . . rr 

-= icosyitsin^^. 
a 4 4 


for r=0, 1, 2, 3. 


2. Solve the equation 


x®+a®=0. 


We have 


- 1 = - 1 = cos ir + i sin tt. 
a) 

X 2r + l , . . 2r+l 

- = COS =—TT+tSin —=—ITy 

a 5 5 

X TT . . . TT 

-=cos s^dbism^, 
a 5 o 

Sir .. Sir 
cos ± I sin 
o o 


for r=0,1,4. 
for r=0 and 4, 

for r=l and 3, 
for r=2. 


and -1, 

3, Solve the equation a;’+»*+a;®+l=0. 

12^To solve the equation x2”-2a”x^cosna + a®'^=0, 
where n is any positive integer. 

We have - 2a^x‘^ cos m + a^—0. 

.‘. (a5" - a” cos wa)® + a®” sin* mhO. 

W 5C"*a^(cosna + i8mna).^ 
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Thus the 2n values of x are 


x = a I cos 


na + 2r7r . . na + 2r7r) 
i— - dzt Sin- 


where r=0, 1, ... , n-1. 

These may be arranged in pairs, and it follows that 
tlie quadratic factors of - 2a”x” cos na + a^” are 

(x^ -2ax cos a + a^)|x^ -2axcos + a^j ... 

X |x2-2axcos ^ + a'^ 

-Seme important results^ can be obtained from this formula:. 

Put x^a and write 0 for a. Then we have 

(1 ~cosw0) = 2”“i(l -cos 0) 1 -cos + 

If we put 26 for 0 in this relation it gives 
sin^nO = sin^G sin^ ( ^ ^ 

or sinw0= i2^“^sin 0sin^0 + ^^ ... sin ^6 + ^^ 

where the ambiguous sign has yet bo be fixed. 

But if we divide by sin 0, and then let 0->O, we see that 

. On 1 • . (n-l) 7 r 

n= ±2”“^ sin - sm —' ... sm '- 

n n n 

The factors sin-, sin~,... ,sin^^^^—are all positive, so 
n n n ^ 

the positive sign must be taken above. 

Hence we have 

sin n6 = 2""’^ sin 0 sin ^0 + ^^ ... sin ^0 + 
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This gives, on putting d + ^ for 6, 

cos ne=2"-» 8m(fl + £) sin (0 + ^)... sin 

Again jmt x = a {cos 6 + i sin 6). 

Then we have cos nd - cos na = 2”“^ (cos 0 - cos a) 

X |cos 0-COS + •••|cos 0 - cos ^ ^ 

In this identity replace 0 and a by Jtt + 0 and Jir + a. 

Then, if n is even, we have 

cos (cos nd - cos na) = 2"“^ (sin 0 - sin a) 

X |sin 0 - sin • • • |sin 0 - sin ~ . 

TifTT • • 

When n is odd, sin-^(sinn0-sinwa) is to be written in 
)lace of cos ^ (cos nd - cos na). 

123yTo find the roots of A + iB, where A and B are real. 

liCT A = r cos a and B = r sin a, 

so that (r, a) are the Polar C!oo rdinfl.tfta of the point whose 
Cartesian Coordinates are (A, B), the angle a being taken 
between - tt and w. 

Then r = >jA^ + B'^ and tana = ?. 

A 


Thus A + iB=r(cos a + i sin a) and the n^^ roots of (A + iB) 

are given by i/ a + 2 r 7 r . . a + 2 r 7 r\ 

cos-+i8in-I, 

\ n n / 

where r==0, 1,... , n-1. 

Examples on Chapter XIV. 

1, Prove that 

8ec*0 + sec* ^ ^ + • • • ” n*8eo*n0, or n*co8eo‘ii0, 

as n odd or even. 
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2,* Prove that 


1 


(i) cosec®^ + co 8 ec 2 -^ + cosec*-^ = 12 . 

(ii) sin^singsing^J. 

(hi) If a=24", cos a + cos 2a + cos 4a + cos 8 a= 

(iv) If cos a + cos 3a + cos 9a=^, 

cos 2 a + cos 6 a 4 - cos 18a = 

2 t 

(v) If ® = jY» co 8 ®a + co8®2a + eos®3a f co8®4a + oos®5a= 

(vi) If cos a cos 2a cos 3a ... cos 9a= 

ijp 1 

(vii) If a = ~, cos 2a 4 - cos 4a 4 - cos 8 a 4 - cos 16 a= 5 . 

10 2 

sin 2a 4-.4- sin 16a 

(viii) If a = -^, tan^a4-cot‘‘a4-tan^2a4-cot*2a 
lo 

4 - tan^3a 4 - cot^3a=678. 

_ 16 

(ix) If a = ^, 2cosecVa = 96. 

17 r=l 




a;=cosa4-»8m a, 

y=cosj94-e8in j3, 

2=cos 7 4-* sin 7, 

(i/ + z){z + x)(x + y) = %xyz cos cos cos 


1 

2 * 


4. If sin A 4 - sin B 4 - sin C=0, 

cos A 4 - cos B 4 - cos C=0 ; 

then 3(A-B), 3(B-C), 3(C-A) 

are multiples of 2ir, and 

cos^A 4- cos^B 4- cos^ = 

5. If cos a 4-cos j3 4- COB 7 4 -cos 5=0, 

sin a 4 -sin /34-sin 74 -sin 5=0, 

then of the given angles a, ft 7 , 5, two differ by an odd multiple of ?r, 
and the other two differ also by an odd multiple of t. 
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6 . *Prove that if a, p, 7 , 5, e be any five angles such that the sum of 
their sines and likewise the sum of their cosines is zero, the following 
relations hold: 

(1) cos 4a + cos 4/8 + cos 47 + cos 45 + cos 4e=(cos 2a + cos 2/3 +... 

- ^(sin 2 a + sin 2 / 8 + 

(2) sin 4a + sin 4/8+sin 47 + sin 45 + sin 4e 

= (sin 2 a + sin 2/8 + ...) (cos 2 a + cos 2/3 +...). 

7. Given cos a + cos/3 +C 0 S 7 =^, 

sin a + sin /8 +sin 7 = 7 », 
cos 2a + cos 2/8 + cos 27 =p, 
sin 2 a + sin 2/8 + sin 27 = q, 

show that (p-P + +(7 - 2lm )^=4 (/® + m®). 

8 . *Re 8 olve 1 into factors. 

Show that 

^ 2 ir „ lOir ^ _ Stt , 12 ir 

2 co 8 j^+ 2 co 8 ^, 2 coaY^+ 2 co 82 cosj^ + 2co3-j^ 

are the roots of the equation 

a;^ + a;*-4a ?+1 = 0 . 

27r 

9. If r=cosa + i 8 ina where a=-y-, show that r + r*’, r* + r*, 9 ^ + ?** 
are the roots of a cubic equation with real integral coefficients. 

10. Resolve a:®” - 2a;" cos +1 into quadratic factors when n iff a 
positive integer, and show that 

nir (^ . t \ 

cos -^-cos«( ^ + 2 I 

= 2 ’*'"^sin 0 sin ^0 + sin ^0 + ... sin^ 0 + ^ —— ^ 

11. Prove that 

n (oO80-COB^)+ n { 1 -cos + = 0 . 

12. Prove that 

cos n9 + sin n5= 2 **”^ {f ^^ 4 n 

13. *Prove that 
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14. Let Ai, A 2 , , A^ be a regular polygon of n sides inscribed in a 

circle, centre O, of radius a. 

Let P be any point in the plane of the circle, its distance from O 
being c. 

Let the angle POAi be B. 

Prove that PAj®. PA 2 ^ ... PA„^=a®” - 2a”c” cos nB + c®". 

This is known as De Moivre’s Property of the Circle. 

Deduce that when P is on the radius OAj, 

PAj.PAq... PA„=a’»-c", 

and that when P lies on the bisector of the angle A^OA,, 

PAj.PAg... PA„=a” + c”. 

These are known as Cotes’ Properties of the Circle. 

15. From any point O on the circumference of a circle lines are 
drawn making angles 

TT 2ir (?l - 1) TT 

with the diameter through O ; prove that the product of the lengths 
intercepted on them by the circumference is of radius a. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE INVERSE NOTATION. 

124. Introductory. In this chapter we explain a notation 
which is of general use in many parts of mathematics. It 
will also simplify the expressions for the solution of trigono¬ 
metrical equations to be considered in the following chapter. 

126. The Inverse Sine. sin“^ x. To any value of x between 
-1 and +1 there correspond an infinite number of angles 
which have this number for their sine. If y is the number of 
radians in an angle satisfying this condition, 

sin y = a: 

is the equation connecting x and y. 

For example, all the angles 

n7r + (-l)”^, 

/3 

where n is any integer, have their sines equal to 

If we give different values to y, we can obtain from the 
tables the corresponding values of x, and in this way plot out 
the curve siny=aj. 

It is clear that it is a periodic curve, of period Stt in y, and 
that it could be obtained from the sine curve 

y^sinx 

by placing this curve along the axis of y instead of along the 
axis of x. 
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Another way of drawing the curve would be to fold the 

paper on which the curve 
^ ^ y — svnx 

is drawn, about the line 

y = 

and the sine curve would then occupy the position of the curve 
sin y = x. 

It is convenient to have a 
name and a symbol for this 
functional relation. If y is the 
circular measure of the angle 
whose sine is x, y is said to be 
the inverse sine of x and the 
notation adopted is 
y = T, 

A part of the curve 2 / = sin“^x 
is given in Fig, 74, the curve 
being drawn more heavily from 
- Jtt to Jtt. 

To save ambiguity, and to 
make the function single¬ 
valued, that is, to give only 
one value of y for one value 
of x, it is an advantage to 
restrict the symbol sin~^ x 
to the number of radians in the 
angle between and ^ whose 
sine is x. 

This is sometimes spoken of 
as the Principal Value of the 
inverse sine^ or the Principal Value of sin"^ x. In this book we 
shall use the symbol sin”^ x for this value only. 



Fio. 74. 
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sin-’(l) = |, sin 

With this definition we are taking from the curve 
y = sin“^ X 

of Fig. 74, the part from to y=“ (drawn with a heavier 

line), and we have 

j/ = sin-ia;... -\<y<\ 

126. The Inverse Oosine. cos“^x. In the same way to 
any value of x between ~ 1 and 1 there correspond an infinite 
number of angles which will have this value of x for their 
cosine. If y is the number of radians in an angle satisfying 
this condition, cos y=x 

is the equation connecting x and y. 

This relation is also expressed by the notation 

y=cos~^x, 

and y is said to be the inverse cosine of z. 

A part of the curve y =cos”^ x 

is given in Fig. 76, and it may be obtained from the cosine curve 
in the same way as the curve of the inverse sine from the 
sine curve. In the case of the inverse cosine it is again 
convenient to make the function single-valued. For this 
purpose it is best to restrict the notation 

COS“*^ X 

to the number of radians in the angle between 0 and ir whose cosine 
is X. 
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Thus 





-(- 1 ) 4 . 


cos-‘(l) = 0, 

COS”'^( - l) = 7r. 



Fio. 75. 


With this definition we are taking from the curve 

y = COS’"'® 

of Fig. 75, the part from y=0 to y = ir (drawn with a heavier 
line), and we have 

y-coB-"'®... -1<®<1, 0<y<xr. 
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On this tmderstanding it vnll he seen that for any value of x 
between -1 and +1 

coB”^ X+sln“^ X=^. 

127. The Inverse Tangent, tan"' x. In the same way to 
any value of x between - co and + oo there correspond an 
infinite number of angles which will have this value of x for 
their tangent. If y is the number of radians in an angle 
satisfying this condition, ^ ^ ^ 

is the equation connecting x and y. 

This relation is also expressed by the notation 
y=tan“^ x, 

and y is said to be the inverse tangent of x. 



A part of the curve y =tan”^ x 

is given in Fig. 76. 

In the case of the inverse tangent it is also convenient to 
make the function single-valued, and this is done (Fig. 76) by 
restricting the notation tan"' x 

to the number of radiom in the angle between - ~ and ^ whose 
tangeni is x. 
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The other inverse functions 

cof^a;, sec~^a: and cosoc’^a; 

need only be mentioned. The curves for these functions are 
given in Figs. 77, 78, 79; but to render them single-valued. 
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we use the symbols cot~^ x and sec~^ x, respectively, for the 
circular measure of the angles between 0 and tt with cotangent 
and secant x, and the symbol cosec“^ x stands for the circular 


measure of the angle between - ^ and ^ whose cosecant is x. 



Fia. 79. 


On this understanding it will be seen that 
tan“^ X + cot”^ * = o» 

A 

and sec“^ x -f cosec~^ * “ 

as well as cos”^ x + sin"^ * ~ 

The Trigonometrical Ratios from their connection with the circle 
are usually called the Circular Functions. The six functions defined 
in §§ 125, 126, 127 can thus be called the Inverse Circular Functions. 
It follows from the definition of the symbols that 

sin (sin-i x) = x, cos (cos-^ x) =x, tan (tan-^ x) = x, etc., 
and the reason for the notation is obvious. The beginner must take 
care to notice the difference between sin“^ x and (sin 
The notation arc sin a;, arc cos x, etc., are also frequently used.* 

* arc sinx stands for the arc of a circle of unit radius cut off by two radii 
which include an angle whose sine is x. 
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Examples. 

1. Prove that sin“^ {x) + sin“^ ( - a?) = 0, 

C 08 “' (a;) + cos“^ {-x) = Tr, 
tan~^ (a:) + tan“^ (- a:) = 0, 

and write down the corresponding results for cot“^a:, sec”^a;, tan^^a?. 

2. Prove that sin“^^=cos“^^ = tan”^^. 


3. Prove that 


4. Prove that 


sin->(l) = 8in-(^i). 


128. The addition formulae for the inverse circular 
functions. Let 6 and </> bo two acute angles sin“^ar and sin'^y, 
whose sum is also an acute angle. 

Then sin 4- <^) = sin 0 cos + cos 6 sin 
But we have smO = x and sin <l) = y. 

.’. cos 0 = n/ 1 - x- and cos <^ = \/l - y^y 
if 6 and <#> are acute. 

.'. sm{0 + <t>) = xs/i-y- + yjl 

If we did not know that 0-h<f> was acute, we could not say 
whether = sin-^ {xjl + y^/l - jr) 

or 6+ (f} = Tr- sin“’ (xjl - y^ + yjl -x-). 

But if we are given that $ + <!> is acute, we have 
sin'^ic + sin"^y = sin“^ (xjl - ^ x^). 

The same difficulty will be found in all the formulae which 
correspond to those for sin(A±B), cos(A±B), tan(A±B), sin 2A, 
cos 2A, etc., and to make these formulae true in general it is 
necessary to drop the restriction of the notation to the 
Principal Values of the inverse functions. 
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Examples. 

1, Verify that, if all the angles are acute, 

(i) 28in“^a=sin-^2aN/l-a®, 

(ii) 2 008“^ a =coa~^ {2a® - 1), 

(iii) 2 tan~^a=tan“i Y^^, 

(iv) sin"*^ a - sin“^ h — sin“^ (a\/l-5®“6\/l~ a®), 

(v) coa“^ a + co8“^ 6 = cos“* (a6 - \/l - a® n /1 - 6®), 

(vi) co8“^a~co8~^6=co8“^(a6 + \/(l -a®)\/(l -6®), 

(vii) tan”^a + tan“’^6=tan~^/^;^^iA 

\l-ao 

(viii) tan“^a-tan“^6=tan“^f:^^^-^^ 

Vl+a6 

2. Verify that (i) tan~^i +tan~^|=~, 

(ii) tan-*^^+tan“^i=j, 

(iii) tan~^i+tan“^~ + tan“^5=7* 

Z O o 4 

129. Inverse functions. The inverse circular functions are 
a particular case of inverse functions in general. 

If we are given a functional relation 

y =/(*), 

and we suppose x obtained from this in terms of y, as 

then <l>{x) is called the inverse of the function f{x). 

For example, y=sin a; 

gives a;=sin"^y, 

so that sin"^ic is the inverse of sin x. 

In the same way Jx is the inverse of 
The curve y — 

can always be obtained from the curve 

y=/(«) 


:)■ 

> 
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by interchanging the letters x and y on the axes and then 
turning the paper over so that the axis of x has its usual 
position with reference to the axis of y. 

It will be seen that it may be obtained more directly by 
rotating the plane of xy through 180° about the bisector of 
the angle between Ox and Oy, or in mathematical language by 
taking the image of the original curve in this bisector. 



y=2\'x- 1. 

Inverse curve, y = 1 + -j- 
Pig. 80. 

Since, if (x, y) is any point P upon the curve y = f(x\ there 
corresponds to P a point Q upon the curve y = the co¬ 
ordinates of Q being those of P interchanged (Fig. 80). That 
is, if Q is the point {x\ ?/), then 
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Thus in Fig. 80 where the curves y = ^slx - 1,1 

- !- are drawn, 

j 

ON«OM, 

NQ=IVIP, 

and PQ is perpendicular to the line bisecting the angle between 
the axes and is bisected by that line. 

Examples on Chapter XV. 

1, Prove that if tan“^a; + tan“’V + tai>“^ 2 =~, 

v/ 

«y + yz + za;=l. 

z are the lengths of three straight lines and 


r=va:*+y® + 2*, 


prove that tan”^— + tan~^—+tan“^— = 

^ XT yr zr 2 


3/ Prove that 


4. Prove that 


sin”^ (sl2 sin B) +sin~Wcos2^= 


.2tan-i(AHtan|U co8->f^!±^n. 
\ Ma + b 2J \a + hcoBBj 


6. Verify that 


4tan->l-tan-i^=|, 

4tan->i-tan-«^+tan->^=^. 


6. Simplify __ 

(II) 

7. Solve the equation 

tan*‘^2a? + tan~^4a;=tan"^ 3. 

8. * Prove that, if A + B + C=180®, 

1 / Lr\K i. 1 . 8co8 AcosBcosC \ 
Stan-MootBcotC)=tan 
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9. Express the equation 

tan”^ a; + tan“^ y=a 

as a rational integral equation in x and y. 

10, Express the equation 

sin'^a; + sin“^y=a 

as a rational integral equation in x and y. 

11, Express the equation 

as a rational integral equation between x and y. 

12, *If xy=a^+l, show that 


and deduce that 


tan~^ —^—h tan"* —i— = tan"* - 
a + x ci + y a 

I ~ 5 tan"* i+2 tan"* ^ + 3 tan"* ^ 



CHAPTER XVI. 


SOLUTION OF TRIGONOMETKICAL EQUATIONS. 


130. Introductory. A trigonometrical equation is an 
equation involving the trigonometrical ratios of one or more 
unknown angles. It is said to be solved when the values of 
the angles are obtained whose trigonometrical ratios satisfy 
the equation. 

We have examined some simple cases of such equations in 
§18, where we found the acute angles which satisfied the 
equations to be solved. We return to this subject, but we 
are now able to give, for these and other cases, the general 
solution which will contain all the angles which satisfy the 
equation. 


131. To solve the equation 

sind=a, 

where a is any proper fraction. 

Let a = sin~^a, 

so that sin a = a. 

Therefore we have sin 0 - sin a = 0; 

t.e, 2cos-^sin—^ = 0; 


. 0+a ^ . 6-a 

t,e. cos = 0, or sin 

0 + a 


All the angles which satisfy cos—^ 


0 + a TT 


- 0 . 

EsO are given by 


2 
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where n is any integer, positive or negative; 

Le, by 6 — {2n+\)7r - a. 

All the angles which satisfy sin^-^ = 0 are in the same 

, e-a 

way given by —^ = mr ; 

Le, by ^=2?i7r + a. 

Thus the general solution of the equation is 

^=n7r + ( —l)”a. 

The student should draw a figure to illustrate this solution. 
It will be noticed that the equation cosec ^ = will be 

solved in the same way. 


Examples. 


1. Solve the equations 


(i) sin0=^,y 
(iii) 8in0='“- 


(ii) sin^ = ' 


■n/2' 


(iv) sin^= 


2. Solve the equation 


Here 


2 sin 4^=/^3. 

. . - \/3 . TT 

Sin 4^ = ^=sm^. 

4fl = Hir + (-l)”|. 
••• « = + 


3. Point out the mistake in the following argument: 
If 2sin40=i^3, 


we have 


sin 4^ = 




••• ^=1- 


Therefore the general solution is 




^ = nir + ( -1)" 


12 ’ 
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4. Solve the equation sinp^=sinq'^, 

(i) by expressing sin^^ - sin qB as a product; 

(ii) by using the formula 

^ = nir + ( - 

132. To solve the equation cos d = a, where a is any proper 
fraction. 

Let a = cos“ia. 

Then cos a = u; 

therefore we have cos 9 - cos a = 0. 

. . . 9-a 

.. 2 sm sin —^ = 0. 

. 6+a . 0-a 

.. sin — ^ or sin = 0. 

In the first case, we must have ^ + a = 2n7r. 

In the second case, we must have 0 - a = 2n7r, where n is 
any integer, positive or negative. 

Thus the general solution of the equation is 
0=2n7r±a. 

The student should draw a figure to illustrate this solution. 
It will be noticed that the equation sec0 = & will be solved 
in the same way. 

Examples. 

1. Solve the equations 

(i) cos^=-i. (ii)co8^=-i. 

(iii) cos^=^. (iv) cos^=-i- 

2. Solve the equation 2 cos 30 = 1. 

3. Point out the mistake in the following argument. 

If 2cos3^=-l, 

oos3^= -g. 



we have 
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Therefore the general solution is 




27r 


4. Solve the equation cos 30 = cos 2^, 

(i) by expressing cos 30 - cos 20 as a product; 

(ii) by using the formula 

0 = 2n7r±a. 


133. To solye the equation tan ^ = a» where a is any real 
number. 

Let a = tan"^a. 

tan a = a. 

we have tan d - tan a = 0 ; 

. sin 6 cos a - cos 0 sin a * 

i.e, - 2 -= 0 . 

cos u cos a 

we must have sin (^ - a) = 0. 

Thus the general solution of the equation is 
0=n7r+a. 

The student should draw a figure to illustrate this solution. 
It will be noticed that the equation cot 0 = 6 will be solved 
in the same way. 


Examples. 

1, Solve the equations ; 

(i) tan 0=1. (ii)tan0=-l. 

(iii) tan20=4. (iv) tan30=8. 


2. Solve the equation tan 40= 1. 

3. Point out the mistake in the following argument: 


If 

we have 

the general solution is 


tan 30= - V3, 
3 .-^ 

... 




4. Solve the equation tanm0=tann0. 
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5. Solve the following equations: 
(i) 28in*d-3sin^+1=0. 

(iii) 4 oo8^^-1=0. 

(v) sin^(l-oos^)=0. 

(vil) 9(cos2^ + 8in^) = ll. 

(ix) sec®d + tan ^=3. 


(ii) 2 8in2d-2sin^-1=0. 
(iv) 4 008 ®^-5cos ^-1=0. 
(vi) tan^(l + cot^)=0. 

(viii) 15 sin ^ + 2 cos^^ -9=0. 
(x) cot 0 + 3 tan 0=5 coseo 0. 


134. To solve the equation 

&in 2d = cos 30, 

and to deduce the trigonometrical ratios of 


10 


We have sin 2d = cos 3d = sin - Sd^ 
sin2d-sin^^-3d^ = 0. 
2cos(^-|)sin(^-j) = 0. 

/. we must have cos sin = 0. 

, . , d TT TT 5d TT 

we must have ^-T = ^’r + ~, or = 

2 4 2 2 4 

Thus the general solution is 

e = (2n+l)7r+^, or - 5 - + i;Q- 
The angles between 0 and 2w given in these formulae are 

TT TT dir IStt Stt ITtt 

To’ 2’ To’ To"’ T’ To * 

But if we solve the equation 

sin2d = co8 3d, 

as an equation in sin d and cos d, we have 

2 sin d cos d=4 cos®d - 3 cos d. 

/. cos d=0, which corresponds to d ~; 

or 4cos'^d-3 = 2sind; 
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sin Q = 

Therefore we must have 

sin 


i,e, 4 sin^^ + 2 sin 6^ - I = 0; 
-1±n/5 


4 

TT _sjh-\ 


10 


== 8 in 18 ", 


since ^ and ^ have the same sine and with - they are 
10 10 2 

the only positive angles less than two right angles in our 

solution. 

It follows that 

TT V^LOTV® 

cos — = ^ -^ = COS 18 , 

10 4 ’ 

TT <^10 — 2/^/ 6 

Sin ^= sin 36 , 

TT \/6 + l o 

COS =---= COB 36 . 

O 4 


and 


Examples. 


1. Provo geomotrioally that 4 cos 72" cos 36® = 1. 

2. Prove that sin 54® - sin 18® = 

3. Prove that 

cos (36® + A) + cos (36® - A) = sin (18" + A) + sin (18® - A) + cos A. 

4. Prove that 

sin A =sin (36® + A) - sin (36® ~ A) + sin (72® - A) - sin (72® + A), 
cos A = sin (54® + A) + sin (54® - A) - sin (18® + A) - sin (18® - A). 


5. Using the expansion of sin 5^, viz. 

sin 56 = 5 sin ^ - 20 sin® ^ +16 sin® 0, 

show that ± sin -, ± sin — are roots of the equation 
5 5 

16x*-2ac®+5=0. 

27r 

Hence find sin ^ and sin . 

5 5 

6 . Show that if the radius of a circle is 4 inches, the side of an 
inscribed regular pentagon is very nearly 4 *7 inches. 

O.P.T. I 
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136. The eauation a sin x + b cos x = c. (c^<+ b^.) 

There are three methods by which this equation can always 
be solved. They are all instructive, but the third method is 
that which would be employed in practice. 

First Method, We have 

a sin a; + 6 cos a; = c. 

.’. (6 cos xY = (c-a sill x)^, 

(1 - sin^ x) = c^- 2ca sin x + sin^ x, 

(a^ + b^) sin^ x - 2ac sin x + (c^ - b^) = 0. 

, _ (ic± + {a? + b^) {h'^ - c^) 

. . sin X n 7 () 

__ ac ± hja- + - (? 

If + the values of sinaj are both real, and they 
are also numerically less than unity since 

J2(l - sin%) = (c - a sill xY 
requires that sin2a;<l, as &-(l -sin^aj) is positive. 

The angles a and P which correspond to 
ac±b + b^ -(Y 

being found from the tables, 

a;==ii7r + (-l)"a or a: = n7r + (-l)"i3 

will be the solution. 

But it has to be noticed that these solutions do not all 
satisfy the equation aAnx^hcosx=c, 

and that some of these values of x will correspond to the 
equation a sin z-6 cos a: = c. 

Second Method, In the first method we have eliminated 
cos a; and formed an equation in sin a: only. 
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We can also find an equation in tan|, and this is the second 
method of solution. ^ 

We have seen in §50 that 

sina: = 




cosaj = 


\-t ^ 


where t = tan 

Substituting these values in the given equation, 
a sin ic + ft cos x = r, 

. , 2at , X 

It reduces to = c, where t = tan 

Therefore we have 2at + ft(l - = c(l + f); 

i.e. (c + ft) - 2at + (c - ft) = 0, 

. a ± Ja^ + ft- - 

t.e. t ==-i- , 

ft + 6* 

and if + ft- > c-, both values are real. 

Let y, 5 be the angles with these tangents given by the tables. 

iC 

Then - = 7^7r-fy or ?i7r + 8. 

X = 2n7r + 2y or 2mr + 25 

is the solution. 

This is an important method. Any equation involving the 
trigonometrical ratios of x may be reduced to an equation 

in tan ? by substituting for the ratios their values in 

terms of tan?, cf. §136, Ex. 1. 

2 


Third Method. In this method we introduce a subsidiary 
angle a, such that ^ ft 

a 

There is always such an angle, since the tangent may have 
any value, positive or negative. 
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We have 


asinic + 6cosaj = c. 


sina; + -cosa; = -. 
a a 


sinrcH-tanacosa; = -. 

a 


sin a; cos a + sm o cos a; = - cos a. 

a 


sin (x + a) = ~ cos a. 

'a 


But, since 


tan a = 

a 


2 ^2 
^cos + 


^ cos2 a < 1, provided 4. J2 ^2^ 


and we can find an angle whose sine is -cosa. 
Let this angle be denoted by 
Then a; + a = 7i7r + ( -1)**/? 

is the solution of the equation. 


Examples. 

1. Solve in each of these ways the equation 

• . ^/2 
sina: + cosa;=^. 

A 

73 

2. Solve the equation sin x+2 cos a;= 

3. Prove that the maximum of the expression 

asina; + 6oosa: is sla^ + h^, 

4. Prove that if «, j8 be two solutions between 0 and 2 t of the 

equation, a sin af+6 cos a:+c=0, 

a-6 tan ^^^=0. 


then 
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136. Examples illustrating other methods of solution. 

Ex. 1 . Prove that the equation 

cos 2 a; + a cos ar +6 sin a? + c =0 

has in general four solutions a, 7 , and 5 lying between 0 and 27 r, 
and that a+p + y + d ia a. multiple of 2Tr. 

Put 


tan|=^ 


Then 


and 


cos 2 a; = 


1 + 72 ’ 

1-^2 

1+^2’ 


we 




i.e. (1 -a + c)^'‘ + 26^2^2(c~3)<^4-26^ + (l+« + c)=0. 

Let the roots of this equation be 

^, = tan^, <3 = tan^, /4 = tan^, 

where a, )3, 7 , and 5 lie between 0 and 2w, Then a, jS, 7 , and 5 are also 

solutions of the given equation. 

But we see from the equation that 

2<i=2W3.| 

a + i8 + 7 + 5 
tan — = 0 . 

a + j8 + 7 + 5=2r77r. 

Ex. 2 . Prove that there are in general four values of $ less than 2 t 
which satisfy the equation 

a sin 2 ^ + 6 sin ^ + c= 0 , 
and that their sum is an odd multiple of tt. 



Put 


4 e , 
tan 2 =^* 


sin2^= 


2t 

4<(l-<2) 

(!+<»)*■ 


Then 
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we have 4a<(l-+ 26^(1+ <2) + c(l+ <2)^=0. 

ci^ + 2(b- 2a)i^ + + 2(6 + 2 a)^ + c= 0 . 

Let the roots of this equation be 

<i = tan^, ^ 2 =tan^, ^ 3 =tan^, ^4 = tan|, 

where a, p, 7 , 5 lie between 0 and 2ir. Then a, j 8 , 7 , 5 are also roots of 
the original equation. 

Also 2^i/o=2, 

and 

1 “ 2^ j^2 "f" =0. 

••• 

a + j 8+7 + 5=(2r+ 1 )t. 

Ex. 3. Prove that the equation 

cot (^ - tti) + cot {6 - aj) + cot - a 3 ) = 0 
has in general three solutions ^3 between 0 and ir, and that 

" 1 " ^2 " 1 " ^3 — *' ^2 ~ ®3 

is an odd multiple of 

Let tan ^ tan aj = tan Og=^ 2 » ® 3 =^ 3 * 

Then the equation is 2 7 ^— = 0; 

i.e, 2(l-f«i)(<-<2)(<-^3)=0. 

<35j + ^2(3_2«2)H-^(3s3-28i) + a 2 = 0 , 
where Si = 2 <i, 

and 

This equation will in general have three roots, tan tan tan ^ 3 , 
where $ 2 , 0^ are angles between 0 and tt. 

???Z? + ?? 

tan(^i + ^2 + ^3) = ^ 

= - cot (tti + 03 + ttj). 

A ^2 + ^ 2+^3 ~ «i "* «2 “ ®3 is an odd multiple of ^ 
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137. Graphical solution of certain trigonometrical equa¬ 
tions. Consider the equation 

ax — tan bx. 

The values of x which satisfy this equation will appear as 
the abscissae of the common points of the curves 

y = tan hx. j 

It follows that to obtain an approximate solution of the 
equation it will only be necessary to draw the straight line 

y — ax 

and the tangent curve , 

y = tan bx 

on the same sheet of squared paper, and to read off the 
abscissae of the common points of the line and the curve. 

If a and h are positive and a is less than unity, and if it is 
understood that the angles are measured in circular measure, 
that is, that tan bx is the tangent of the angle whose circulai 
measure is bx, it is clear that there will be a root between 

±7r and another between ±27r and ±^, and so on, 

and a zero root. 

Examples. 

1. Find graphically and algebraically the three smallest positive 

. X 

roots of the equation cos .r=sin 

2. Show that the equation tana:=2.<; 

must have a root between 0 and ~, and find an approximate value of 
this root. ^ 

3. Show how to find graphically the solutions of the equations 

(i) 2a? cos 2a;=sin ic. 

(ii) tanaa:= 

4. Show how to find graphically the two smallest positive roots of 

the equation ff=50tan(9, 

where 0 is the measure of an angle in degrees. 
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138. Elimination. The equation of a curve may be given 
in the form y^f{x\ but it frequently happens that a more 
natural way of expressing the relation between the coordinates 
of points upon it is to connect each of them with a third 
independent variable. 

For instance, the equation of the circle 

is equivalent to the relations 

x = a cos 6 'j 
y = a sin 0 

and the equation of the ellipse 

is equivalent to the relations 

a; = acos 6 1 
y = 6sin 9 ) 

The two equations x^^y^-o? and ^ + 12="^ appear 

as the result of eliminating 9 between the equations 
x== a cos 9 I and x — a cos 9 | 
y = asin 0 / y = 6sin 6^ /' 

Now in many questions on loci connected with these curves 
the equation of the locus will appear first in the form of two 
equations connecting x and y with the variable 9, and secondly 
in the form of one equation between x and y alone. This 
second form is found by eliminating 9 from the first. 

For example, the equations of the tangents at the extremi¬ 
ties P and D of two conjugate diameters of the ellipse 

can be expressed as ^ cos 0 | sin 0 = 1, 

--sin0-t-TCOs0 = l, 
a h ’ 
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since if P is the point {a cos h sin 6), it is known that D is 
the point |acos^^ + ^j, Jsin^^H-^ 

The coordinates of the point where these tangents intersect 
are given by these two equations simultaneously. If we can 
eliminate 6 from these equations, we get an equation, in¬ 
dependent of 0, satisfied by the coordinates of the point of 
intersection. That is, we get the equation of the locus of 
the point of intersection of the tangents at the extremities 
of any two conjugate diameters. 

Squaring both equations and adding, it is clear that the 
equation is 2 ,,2 

Of course this locus would also be given by solving the 
equations for x and y, thus obtaining these two coordinates in 
terms of 6. 

Proceeding in this way we have 

X 

- = cos 0 - sin 

a 

- 

I = cos 6 + sin 

and it will be seen that these give the equation of the locus in 
the form already found. 



Examples. 

1. Eliminate 6 from the equations 

% Eliminate B from the equations 

y=x cot a. tan 

0 = 0 ; qo^B - a sin^d. / 

O.P.T. 12 
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3. Eliminate B from the equations 
ax hy _ 
cos B sin B 




aa; sin ^ hyaosB 
008 '*^ sin®(? ~ 


Examples on Chapter XVI. 


1, Prove that the solutions of the equation 
sin 5a;=sin 3 a;, 

are x=nv and 

Hence find the values of 

sin^, sin*^, sin~, sin — 
8 8 8 8 


2. Solve the equations: 

(i) tan 2a; = sin 4a:. (ii) sina;+sin2a; + sin3a;=0. 

(iii) cos a; + cos 3a; = cos 2ar. (iv) sin 8 a;=cos 4a;. 

(v) cos3a; + sin3a;=-L. (vi) sin 3a; + sin 5a;=sin 8 a;. 

(vii) sin a+sin (a + a;) + sin (a + 2 a;)=0. 

(viii) cos a + cos (a + a;) + cos (a + 2 a;)= 0 . 

(ix) tan X + tan 2a; + tan 3a;=0. 

(x) cos a; + cos 2a;=sin 3a;. 


3, Solve the equations : 

(i) sin(a; + a) = cos(a;+/3), 

(ii) sin(l + ^)= 2 sin(j- 0 , 

(iii) sin a; + sin 3a;=sin 2x +sin 4a;, 

(iv) cos a; cos 3a;=cos 2a; cos 6 a;, 

(v) 2 sin a; sin 3a; =1, 

(vi) tan B + coseo 2$= cot a + cosec 2a, 

(vii) cosec 4a - cosec 4^=cot 4a - cot 4^, 

(viii) cos®a; sin 3a;+sin’a; cos 3a;= 

(ix) cos 3a; cos + sin a sin 7 =cos (3a; - a) cos (3a; - 7 ), 
(x) 3 sin a; sin 2 a;+cos 2 a; =1. 
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4. Show that the only real values of B which satisfy the equation 

sec 2Q + sin 3^=cosec 3^ + cos 2 ^ 

are given by (4\+1) ^ and (4X± 1)^, where X is any integer. 
lU 

5. Prove that all the solutions of a tan d-\-h cos 0 + c = 0 are included 
in the solutions of two equations of the forms 

Asin 0 + Bcos d + C= 0 , C(Asin 6 - Beos 0) - A2=0. 

6 . Prove that the equation 

a cos- 0 + 2h sin 6 cos d-i-h sin^ ^ + 2 (/ cos ^ + 2 f sin d + c = 0 
is satisfied by four angles a, 7 , 5 less than 27r and that 

2 a-0 

7. If a, /3, 7 , 8 denote the fomr values of x lying between C and 2 ir 
which satisfy the equation cos 2 a;+^cosar+(^sin.r + ?’= 0 , prove that 

cos 2a + cos 2^ 4- cos 27 + cos 25 - 7 ^ - 4r. 

8 . Solve completely the equation 

2 cos 3^ + 4 cos 20 4 - 6 cos ^ + 3 = 0. 

9. If a, jS are values of 0 which satisfy the equation 

A tan ^ 4- B sec ^ = C, 

and whose difference is not a multiple of tt, show that 
cos(a4-/3)_ cos(a-/3) _ 1 

"'02 -A 2 " “ 2 B*^ - C‘^ - A-^ ~ ’ 

10. If the equation a cos 4^ 4-5 sin 4^=c has solutions ^4 

not differing by multiples of tt, prove that 

tan tan 0^ tan ^3 tan ^ 4=1 and 2 cosec {20) = 0 . 

11. If a, /3, 7 , 5 are four roots of the equation asin204-?> sin 0 =c, 
not differing by multiples of 2 ir, show that 

(cos a + cos jS) (14- cos 7 cos 5) 4- (cos 7 4- cos 5) (1 4 - cos a cos jS) = 0. 

12. If a?!, x^ are the roots of the equation 

X* - x^ sin 2p 4 - x^ cos 2p-x cos /8 - sin/3=0, 
prove that tQji~^x^ + teLn~'^X 2 +t&n~^x^ + i&n'~^X 4 ,-\-^ = 7iv + ^f 
where n is an integer. 
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13. Prove that six different values of of which no two differ by 
a multiple of ir, in general satisfy the equation 

_ Z 4 -wsin*^+wsin^^ + »sin*d 

cos^ =- r —2 --- o/ --, 

q sin $ + r sin^ 6 

and that the sum of these values is a multiple of t. 

14. Prove that, if a, jS, 7 , 5 are roots of tan + = 3 tan 3^, no 

two of which have equal tangents, then 

tan a + tan /8 + tan 7 + tan 5 = 0. 

15. Show that the equation tan(^-a) + 8eo(^-/3) = cot 7 has four 
roots (not differing by multiples of 2ir) which satisfy the relation 

01 + ^ 2 ^" ^3 "i" ^ 4 = 2 (w 7 r + a + — 7 ). 

16. If a?!, x^t ajg be three distinct solutions of the equation 

tan {a + p-x) tan {x+p-a) tan (a: 4- a - jS) = 1, 


prove that 


Xi +x.2 + x^ = nir-^ 


(»+^+0 


17. If Xif X2f X2, X4 are four roots of sec (a? - a) + sec (a; -/9) = sec 3a: 
and no two of them differ by any multiple of two right angles, then 

tan (x, + *,+a:,+r.) = 

18. If ... ^8 are different values of 0 which satisfy 

a cos 3^ + 6 sin 3^=c, 

prove that cosec 0i + cosec ^2 + • • ♦ + ooseo 0 ^=* 


19. If ^ are the two values of 0 not differing by a multiple of ir 
which satisfy the equation asin(0 + a) + 6sin (0 + /3) + c=O, prove that 

{ a®+6*+ 2ah cos (a - jS)} sin (0 + =2(a cos a + & cos P) (cs sin a + 6 sin p). 

20. Prove that in general the equation 

A sin^a: + B cos* a: + C=0 

has six distinct roots, ... a^, no two of which differ by a multiple of 

2ir, and that j ^ 

t8iXi^{ai + a2... +a8)= -g. 


a cos ^ + 6 sin ^ = c ' 

0 

a'tan ^+ 6'tan 2 =c' 


21. Eliminate 0 from 
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22. Eliminate a, p from the equations 

8ina + sinj8=/, 
cosa-l-cos/3=m, 

tan^tan^=n. 

23. Eliminate 6 from the equations 

a sin d tan ^ + 6 cos a, 
a cos d cot 6 + b sin 6=p, 

24. Eliminate 0 from the equations 



25. Eliminate 0 and (p from the equations 
X cos 0 + p sin 0 =2a, 
a: cos 0 + y sin <l)=2a, 

2 cos 2 cos ^ = 1, 


26. Eliminate <p between the equations 

a;=a cos 0 + 6 cos 20, 
y=a sin 0 + 6 sin 20. 

27. Show that if ^ coseo 6 + y sec ^ = 1 

and ycos^-a?8in^=cos2^, 

27a:V = (l-a^--y“)®. 

28. * Determine the most general values of x and y consistent with 
the equations sin«(a:+y) + 8in(a:+y)=co8*(®+y)\ 

sin a.'=cosy /* 

29. * Solve the trigonometrical equations 

cos (3^ + 0)=sin (30 -6)\ 
cos {SO-<p) = sin {$ + .30) j 

30. * Solve the equations 

cos (a; + 2y) co8(a: - y) + cos y=01 
tan a? + tan y=21* 



CHAPTER XVII. 


SUMMATION OF TRIGONOMETRICAL SERIES. 

139. Introductory. Let ^ 3 > ... be an infinite sequ^jO. 
of numbers, and let the successive sums 

Si = Wi, S2 = tti + W2, S3=Wi + t/2 + W3, etc., 
be formed. 

If the sequence S^, 83, S3,... is convergent and has the limit 
8 when n->oo , then 8 is called the sum of the infinite series 

and this series is said to be convergent. 

It must be remembered that what we call the sum of the 
infinite series is a limit, the limit of the sum of n terms of 

+ ^2 + W3 +... , when n tends to infinity, fit is wrong to^ v 
that it is the sum of an infihite number of termO Also we have 
no right to assume without proof that faiSTlRir properties of 

* The reader is supposed familiar with the arithmetical definition of the 
limit of 0(n) when n->oo, where <p{n) is a function of n, defined for all 
positive integers. 

If we use the notation |a- & |, or the absolute value of {a - 6), for the differ¬ 
ence between two real numbers a and 6, taken positive, this can be put as 
follows: 

fli(n) is said to be convergent and to have the limit I when n->oo, if to the 
arbitrary •positive number e, chosen as small as we please, there corresponds a 
positive integer v such that 

|f-^(n)|<e, when 

In this case we wiite lim <f>(n)^l. 
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finite sums are necessarily true for sums such as S. Further, 
when the terms of the series are not constant but are functions 
of one or more variables, the statement of what we mean by 
the Sum of the Series for particular values of these variables 
has to be made more explicit. For example : 

When we speak of the Sum of the Infinite Series 
+ uf^x) 4- u.J^x) + ... 

it is to be understood : 

(i) that we settle for what value of x we wish the sum of the 

series ; 

(ii) that we insert this value of x in the different terms of the 

serfes : 

(iii) ihgd we then find the sum /S„(x) of the first n terms of the 
' series : and 

(iv) that we then find the limit of this sum as n increases 

indefinitely, keeping x all the time at the value settled 
upon* 

On this understanding there is no doubt as to the sum of 

the series, . sin 2 x sin 3 x 

sina; + —^ '*"”3” 

for x— 0 , which the beginner would say takes the form 0 x oo. 

Putting x=0 in the separate terms, the sum of n of these 
terms is zero, and thus the limit of this sum is zero, i.e. the 
sum of this series is zero for »=0. 

We shall first of all examine some cases of finite trigono¬ 
metrical series. Then we shall show that in certain of these 
cases the infinite series are convergent, and we shall find their 
sums. However the summation of many trigonometrical series 
depends upon the theory of infinite series in which the terms 
are imaginary. Since the theory of infinite series when the 
terms are real is free from much of the difficulty surrounding 

* Baker, “Fourier Series,” Nature, 'Vol. 59, p. 319, 1899. 
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the more general theory, only such cases will be examined in 
this book as can be treated without the introduction of the 
complex variable. The general theory of Infinite Series, in¬ 
cluding Infinite Trigonometrical Series, should be postponed 
till later.* 

140. Su^to n terms of the series 

cos a + COS (a + /?) + COS (a + 2/3) + ... . 

Let = cos a -f- cos (a + )8) ^ cos (o + 2j8) + ... to ti terms. 




The general term of the series is 

cos {a + (r- 1)^}.^ 

/. S„ = COSa + COS(a + ^) + ... +COS {a + (r-T)/3} + ... 

+ C08 {a-f (n ~ l)j8}. 

Multiply both sides of this equation by 2 sin ~ .f 
Then we find that 


/2sin|. S„ = sin {a + (n-|)^} -sin 

-T ! ivjSI . wJS 

= 2 COS a + (n - 1) '2 ( • 


A' 


008 |o + (n-a)^|8ln^ / 

-II-V/ 


* Two modern books on Infinite Series may be mentioned : Bromwich’s 
Infinite Series (2nd ed., 1926), und Knopp’s Theory and Application of 
Infinite Series (1928). The latter is a translation (by R. 0. Young) into 
English of Knopp’s Theorie wnd Anwendung der unendlichen Reihen (2 Aufi., 
1924). Hardy’s Cov/rse of Pwre MathemnticSt Hobson’s Trigonometry^ and 
the author’s work on Fovrier^s Series and Integrals also deal with this 
subject. 

tBy this means the general term is replaced by the difference of two 
consecutive terms of another series, so that in the summation only the first 
and last terms are left, all the others cancelling. 
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141 . Sum to n terma of the series 

sin a + sin (« + j8) + sin (a + 2)8) +.... 

Let S„ = sin a + sin (o + ^) + sin (a + 2 ) 8 ) + ... to w terms. 

.'. S„ = sin a + sin (a + y 3 ) +... + sin (o + (re - 1))8). 

Multiply both sides by 2 sin and, as above, we find that 



Examples. 

1. Sum to n terms the following series : 

(i) cos0 + cos2^ + cos 3^+.... (ii) cos ^ + co330 + cos5^+... • 

(hi) cos2^ + cos4^ + cos6^ +.... (iv) sin ^ + sin20 + sin 3^ +.... 

(v) 8in^ + sin30 + 8in5^ + .... (vi) sin 2^-fsin 4^ +sin 6^-r .. . 

2. Sum to n terras the series : 

(i) cosa-cos(a+j3) + cos(a + 2j3)- .... 

(ii) sill a - sin (a-h/3)+ sin (a + 2/3) - — 

[Put /3 = 7 r + j 8 '.] 

3. Sum to n terms the series : 

(i) cos^a + cos2‘2a + cos®3a +.... (ii) sin®a + sin^2a+.... 

C n 4 . 2 l+cos 2 ra , . „ l“COs 2 ra"l 

Put cos*ra=-^- and sinVa =-^-• J 

4. Sum to n terms the series : 

(i) co 8 ®a + cos®2a + co8^3a + .... 

rrx- ^ « cos 3a + 3 oo 8a “1 

I Put oo 8 ®a =- ^ -.J 


(ii) 8in*a + 8in'’2a + sirf3a+.... 
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5. Sum cos + cos + •• • + when p, n are integers, 

when (i) is a multiple of 2?i +1; (ii) p is not a multiple of 2 n +1. 

6. Prove that 

a— sj p ^ + sin 3^4-sin 5g+... -f-sin (2n- 1)^ 

"”cosd + cos3^ + oos50+ ...+cos(2n- 1)^* 

7. Show that all the solutions of the equation 

cos 6 + cos Sd + cos 5^ +... + cos (2n - 1)^=0 

may be written in the form ^ = 1^, 

and state what are the several values of r and s. 

8. A point O is taken within a circle of radius a at a distance b from 

the centre, and points Pj, P 2 , , P„ are taken on the circumference so 

that subtend equal angles at O, prove that 

op..op.+...+op..(,>-s>)(^+^+..,+5y. 

142. Geometrical illustration of the sum of the series 

COSa + COS(a + )8) + COS(a + 2;8)+ ..., 

sin a + sin(o+j8) + 8in(a + 2/3) +..., 

to n terms. 

Consider a circle, centre O, whose radius is i cosec Then 

2 2 

the chord which subtends an angle /J at its centre is of unit 
length. 

Let AqAj, A^Ag, A 2 A 3 , ..., be such chords, the first of them 
being inclined at an angle a to a line AqL drawn in any con¬ 
venient direction (Fig. 81). 

Then it is easy to show that 

AjA^ is inclined at (a-h^) to A^L, 

^ 2^3 „ „ (a -H 2/3) „ 

etc. 

Therefore the projection of the broken line A 0 A 1 A 2 A 3 ... upon 
AqL as equal to 

cos a + COS (a + ^) + COS (a -f-2/3) -h ... , 
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and its projection upon the line AqM, perpendicular to A^L, 
is equal to 

sin a + sin (a + -f sin (a + 2(3) + .... 

Therefore the sum of the 
cosine series will be given 
by the length of AqL cut 
off by the perpendicular 
from A„ upon it; and the 
sum of the sine series by 
the length of AqM cut off 
l)y the perpendicular from 
A„ upon it. 

It is clear that, as n 
changes, the feet of these 
perpendiculars move back 
and forward upon these 
two lines, and that if 
w^ = 27r the sum of n terms is zero in both cases. 

Also it is clear that as n is made greater and greater the 
sum of n terms does not converge to any definite number in 
either case. 

One of the necessary conditions for convergence of infinite 
series is that the terms vanish in the limit, and this condition 
is obviously not satisfied by the terms of this series. 

143. Sum to n terms of the series 

cosec 0 + cosec 26 -f cosec 4^ + .... 

^ 1 - 2 cos* I 

Since cosec 6 - cot ^ =-g-^ = - cot 6. 

2 sin ^ cos ^ 

cosec ^ = cot ^ - cot 0, 
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Similarly, cosec 20 = cot0- cot 20, 
cosec 40 = cot 20 - cot 40, 


cosec 2”’'^0 = cot 2**~^0 ~ cot 

2 C0B6C 2 »‘ 0 =cot f - cot 

r=0 2 


1, Prove thal 


and deduce that 


Examples. 


5 0 oosec 20= coseo ^[oot 0 - cot 2^], 
qos^^^ coseo 30 =cosec ^[cot 20 - cot 3^], etc., 


2 coseo r0 coseo (r-i-l)0 =cosec 0[cot 0 - cot (n +1) ^]. 

r=l 


2. Sum the following series to 7i terms: 

(i) cosec X cosec 3x + coseo 3a: coseo 6a: +..., 

(ii) cos a: cos 2a: + cos 2a:cos 3a:, 

(iii) cos a: sin 2a: + cos 2a: sin 3a: 4-, 

(iv) QOS fa? j cos jx ^_c os jx ^ 

' 8inxsin2a; sin2a:sin3a:'^sin^a;sin4a:"^*”* 


3, Show that the sum to n terms of the series 

1 + cos r0 cos 80 + cos 2r0 cos 280 + cos 3r^ cos 38^ +..., 

where 3,nd r, a are positive integers less than is zero if s is 

not equal to r and is ^ if 8=r. 

4, Sum the series 

/(2r-l)ir f(2r+l)7r \ 


144. Sum of n terms of the series 

UjCOSa + UjC0S(a + j8) + U2CO8(a+2)8) + ..., 
ngSiiia + UjSm(a+j3)+U2Sin(a + 2j3) +..., 
when Uq, Uj, ... form an arithmetical progression. 

Let 

8, = M# cos o + itj cos (a+y8) +... + {cos o + (« -1)^}. 
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Then 2 cos /J. 8„ = {cos (a + f3) + cos (a - /?)} 

+ Wi {cos (a 4- 2y8) + cos a} 

+ 1^2 {cos (a + 3/3) + cos (a + /3)} 

+ . 

+ ^n-i[cos (a 4 n/3) 4cos {a + (n- 2)/3}]; 

/. 2(1-cos/3)S,» = (2'?^Q-Mj)cosa 

+ “ ^^2) (“ + iS) 

+ ( 2 'M 2 -u^- Mg) cos (a + 2)8) 

+ . 

+ (2w„_o - -Mn-g - cos {a + (71 - 2))8} 

4- (2i^„_i - t^^_ 2 ) cos {a + (71 - 1)^} 

- Uq cos (a - ^) - 7 /.„_^ cos (a 4 71)8). 

Blit if Wq, Mg, ... form an arithmetical progression, 

/. 2(1 -cos ^)8„ = (27^0-^i)COS a 4- (27/„_i-7^„_2)C0S {a 4 (^l-1))8} 
- Mg cos (a - )8) - M „_1 COS (a 4 M)8), 
and S„ follows from this equation. 

Similarly we could find the sum of n terms of the sine 
series. 


Examples. 

1. Sum to n terms the series 

(i) cos042cos2^43cos3^4... f 

(ii) sin a 42 sin 2^ 4 3 sin 3a 4.. . . 

2. Sum to n terms the series 

(i) cos a - 2cos2a43 cos 3a - , 

(ii) 8ina-2sin2a43sin3a-.... 

145. Sum of the series 

C08a + XC0S(a + /3)+x2c0S(o + 2^)+ ... , 
sino+xsiii(a+y8)+x2sm(o + 2^)+..., 
to n terms when |x| ^ 1, and to infinity when |x|< 1. 
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Let Sn = COSa + XCOS(a-h P)+ ... +x** ^cos{a+1)^}. 

Then, after multiplying both sides of this equation by 
(1 - 2a;cos^4*a;^) and collecting the terms with the same 
power of X, it will be found that 
(1 - 2xcosl3 + x^)S^ 

= cos a ~ a; cos(a - fi)- a;"cos(a + n/S) + a;"'*^^cos {a + {n - 1)^}, 
the other terms all vanishing. 

For example, the coefficient of is equal to 

cos (a + 2^) - 2 cos P cos (a + iS) + COS a, 
which is zero, and the coefficient of a;** could be written down 
in the same way. 

Thus , 

— cosa-a;cos(a-^) „ / cos{a + n^) - xcos {a + (n - 
” 1 - 2a; cos ^ ^ \ 1 - 2a; cos )8 + x^ )' 


S, 


^ ^ - a; s in \a + ( n- 1)I3 )\ 

\ i - 2a; cos jQ + a;2 / 


It is clear that the sum of the sine series could be obtained 
in the same way.* In this case 
sin a - a; sin (a - ( 3 ) 

1 - 2a;cos ^ + a;^ 

It is clear that when |a;|<I, the sum of n terms of the 
two series approach more and more closely to 
cos a -a;cos(tt - p) 

I - 2a; cos 

1 sin a - a; sin (a - /?) 

l~2a;cosi8 + a:2 ’ 

respectively, as n is increased, since the other terms in the 
expressions for S„ can be made as small as we please for 
any given value of a;, which lies between ~1 and +1, by 
sufficiently increasing n. In this case 


* Ct Hobson’s Trigonometry^ § 75, where the series 

liocos a+Ui cos (a+/3)+UsC08 (a+2/3) + ..., 
ito sin a + Ui sin (a+/3) + U 2 sin (a + 2j8) +..., 
are summed when is a rational integral function of r of any degree. 
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lim S„ exists and it is given by 

n—>GO 

COS a-X COS (tt - P) 

I-2x cos (3-^x^ 
for the cosine series, and by 

sin a-x sin (a - p) 
i-2x cos fd + 

for the sine series. 

These series can thus be summed to infinity for |»|<1. 

146. Expansion of cos nS and in series of powers of 

a • a Sm 

cos d or sin 0. 

Putting a=p = d^ these series may be written 

cos 0 — n 

l ~ ite = cos g + X COB ag + X»C08 3g + ■ ■ ■ , 

when |a;l<l. 

From the first it follows that 

l-x2 

- -5 - 0 = 1 + 2x cos 0 + 2 x ^008 20+ ... . 

1 - 2x cos (? + x^ 

From this result wo may deduce the expression for cos n0 as a series 
of powers of cos 0. (Cf. § 114.) 

We have 

1 - 

2 cos 110 = the coefficient of a;” in the expansion of -—^ 

l-2xcos0 + x^ 

= coefficient of x** - coefficient of x”~^ in 
1 + a;(2cos^-a:) + x2(2cos^ ... 

+ a;’*(2cos^-a;)" + .... 

Picking out the required coefficients,* we have 
2 cos = (2 cos 0)n - n (2 cos 0)»-^ 

+ ° (2 cos 0)n-< - -1><° ~ (aCOB + ... 

21 31 

+(- I)n ~ ~ (a coa +■ ■ ■. 

* It is shown in Note 11., p 313, that this rearraogement of the terms of the 
Series is allowable. 
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Also the series 

=—- ?y --- -5=sin0+a:sin2d +... +a?’‘-^sin n$ + ,., 

1 - 2a; cos 0 + s^ 

gives in a series of powers of cos 0 , 

We have 

=coefficient of a;"”^ in (1 - 2a; cos ^ + a;^)“^ 

sin^ 

= coefficient of a;"~^ in [1 + a;(2cos 0-~x) + x^(2 cos ^ - a;)^ +... ] 
= (2 cos - (n - 2)(2 COB ^)”“3+ (2 cos 0r-^ +..., 

the general terra* being 

(_ • •(” (2 cos ff)n-s*-i. 

Other results are obtained by substituting for 0 in these two 

series. ^ ' 


Examples. 

1, Find the expansion of cos 109 in ascending powers of cos 0. 

2, Find the expansion of in ascending powers of cos 9. 


3, Prove that if | a | is less than ^ 

1-2 tan a cos 9 + 2 tan^a cos 29 +... to infinity = i— 

1 + Bin 2a cos 9 

4. Prove that 

(a cos 9+ a^ cos 29+... +a*»cos w9)2+(a sin 9+ ... + a" sin w9)* 


~ 2a” cos n9 +1 
a* - 2a cos 9 + 1 


147. Geometrical illustration of the convergence of the 
series. 

l+-r + r2+..., when |r|<l. 

Trigonometrical series, which may be summed to infinity, 
occur so frequently in the applications of mathematics that 
it is well to illustrate the question of their convergence 
geometrically. 


See footnote on p. 241. 
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In the next article a simple construction will be given by 
means of which the convergence can be shown in a very 
general type of series of this kind, but we shall first of all 
show how the convergence of the Power Series 

+ when |r|<l, 

can be illustrated geometrically. 

Case I. r a positive fraction less than unity. 



Take the line y = rx which passes through the origin and is 
inclined at an angle ^==tan“^r to the axis of x (Fig. 82). 

Also, take the line y = a;-l, through the point at unit 


distance along Ox, inclined at the angle ^ to that axis. 


At Aj draw AjPj parallel to Oy meeting y^rx in Pj. 


At P, 

») PiQi 

» 

0* „ 

y — x - 1 in Qj. 

AtQi 

>) ^1^2 


Oy „ 

y==rx in Po, and Ox 

in A^. 
AtPg 

« P2®2 

99 

Ox „ 

y = x- 1 in Qg, and 


so on. 
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Then = OAj tan ft 

.. AiPj = r. 

• • PiQ»i = T = A^Ag, 
and OAg = 1 + r. 

Also PgQj = P^Qi tan ft 

P2Qi = ^*'* 

.. P 2 Q 2 “ ^" ~ ^ 2^3 > 
and OA3 = 1 + ^* + r2 

Also P3Q2 = P2Q2 

P3Q2 = ^-^. 

P3Q3 = 7-3^A3A,, 

and OA 4 = 1 + r + r 2 + r®, and so on. 

The steps PiQi, P^Qi* ••• continually diminish, but the con- 
structioii will never bring the point A^ past the point A, 
the foot of the perpendicular upon Ox from the point of 
intersection B of the two lines 

y==rx and y = x- 1. 

The points A^, Ag, Ag... 

give lengths OA^, OAg, OA3..., 

measuring the sum of the series for 1, 2, 3 .... 

And these points approach closer and closer to the point A 
as the number of the terms is taken larger and larger. 

In this case they are all between O and A. 

Also OA = Y~^ gives the sum of the infinite series 
l+r + ?* 2 +... when |?*| < 1 . 

Case II. r a negative fraction (-J?) where 0<p< 1. 

When r is a negative fraction, a similar construction can 
be given. It will be seen below that the sum of n terms 
is alternately greater and less than the sum of the series, 
as n is odd or even, and that these points are grouped 
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round the point giving the sum, more and more closely, as n is 
increased. 

Take the line y=px (where -r, and is a positive proper 
fraction) and the line y— + l through the point A^, where 
OAj=;l (Fig. 83). Let 6^ = tan“^j9. 



Then the construction proceeds as in Case I.: 


At Aj draw A^Pj parallel to Oy meeting y = p’ at P^. 

At P| ,, PjQj 


y= - .r + 1 at Q^. 

At Q| ,, QiP'j 

» Oy „ 

y^px at Po, and 0.r, 

at A.,. 

^2 ” ^ 2^3 

„ O.'C ,, 

?/ = -x-hl at Qo, 

and so on. 

Then 

^1*^1 — p — PiQi- 


• 

0A2 = 

\-p. 

But 

P2Qi = P,Qitan0=jB2 


• 

P2Q.2=|>® = AjA 3 and 

0A3 =1 + p^. 
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Again = PgOg ta,nd = p^. 

• • ^3^3 = = A3A4, 

and OA4 = l-p +^2 

and so on. 

In this case also the steps P^Q^, PgQg? ••• continually 
diminish, and the points P and Q are brought closer and 
closer to the point B where the lines intersect. The corre¬ 
sponding points Ap A2, ... are gradually grouped round 
the point A, the foot of the perpendicular from B upon the 
axis of X. 

Also — 

l+jp 

gives the sum of the infinite series 

1 -p+p^.,, when 0<^<1. 

Case III. When |r|>l, the lines diverge, the steps P^Q^, 
P2Q2, ... continually increase, and the divergence of the 
series is made quite clear. 

But of course it is obvious that in this case the terms arc 
continually increasing in absolute value, and that 
1 +r + r2-f-... 

cannot converge. 

Example. 

Let the equilateral triangles whose sides are of lengths 
a, ar, ar®, where 0<r<l, 



a or ar^ ar 

Fio. 84. 


be placed in order with their bases on the same straight line, each tri¬ 
angle just meeting its neighbour, and the vertices being towards the 
same side of the line, as in Fig. 84. 
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Prove (i) that the vertices of the triangles lie on a straight line: 

(ii) that this straight line intersects the straight line, on 

which the triangles stand, at a distance from the 

far end of the base of the first triangle : 

and deduce (iii) that the sum of the series 

a + ar + ar^-f , when 0<r<l,t 

is equal to —— 

1 -r 

148 .^ Geometrical illustration of the convergence of trigo> 
nometrical series. If i/-o, ... are real positive quantities, 

continually dimimshing, such that limu,j=0, it is easy to show, 

n->co 

by a theorem of Abel’s, that the series Uq + cos 0 + ^2 20 +... 

is convergent for all values of 0 
other than zero or a multiple 
of 277 , and that 

+ sin 0 + ^2 20 + ... 

is convergent for all values of 0.t 

We can obtain a geometrical 
construction for the sum of these 
series which resembles that of 
§ 142 for the series 

cos a + cos (a + /?) 4- ... , 
sina+ sin (a + /J) + ..., 
as follows: 

I^et ^()Aj} be 

lines equal in length to u^, 

..., the exterior angles at Aj, Ag, ... being each 6 (Fig. 85 ). 

Let O be the vertex of an isosceles triangle OAqA^ with 
vertical angle 0. 

t The geometrical illustration of the convergence of the Power Series given 
in this article 1 have used for some time. It is, I believe, due to Dougall. 
For the form in which it appears in this example I am indebted to Whipple, 
t Of. Bromwich, loc. cit., p. CO; Knopp, foe. cit., p. 316. 
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Then OA^j = OA^ = |- 

Also OAi bisects the angle at A^. 

Let the bisector of the angle at Ag meet OAj at O'. 

1 0 

Then O'Aj = 0^ = U\<%i O'Aj is less 

than OAj. 

In the same way we find O", O'", etc., from the points 

^3J ^4> • • • J 

The vertices O, O', O", O'", ... of these triangles form a sort 
of spiral which is traced always in the same direction. 

Also the sums 

+ cos d + u^cos 26+ ... +w„_iCos (n~ 1) 6, 

WjSin 9 + u^sm 26 + .., + sin {n -1)0, 
are the projections of the broken line 

AqA^A2 • •. A„ 

upon A^Aj and upon a line perpendicular to A^A^. 

To prove the convergence of these series we have to prove 
that the point A„ continually approaches nearer and nearer 
to some fixed point from which it may be made to be distant 
by less than any quantity we care to name by taking w laige 
enough. 

Indeed the points Aq, Aj, Ag, ... may be looked upon as 
tracing out a sort of spiral, and we need to show that this 
spiral winds more and more closely round some fixed point, so 
that in the end, as ti is made greater and greater, A„ practically 
coincides with this point. 

We can see that this is the case if we examine the spiral 
00 '0"...0‘’'^ 

It is clear that 

OAo = 00' + 0'Ai 

= 00 ' + 0 ' 0 " + 0 "A 2 

= 00' + 0'0"+...+0<X* 
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These triangles with vertices at O, O', O" are all similar 
and the bases continually diminish, so that in the end 
Lt(w„) = 0 and Lt(O<"A„) = 0 . 

ft '>00 n—^00 

Therefore the spiral OO'O" ... is of finite length OAq, and it 
must wind closer and closer round some point at a finite 
distance from O. 

The point A„ must also approach towards coincidence with 
this point since Lt ( 0 <"’A„) = 0 . 




In Fig. 86 these spirals are drawn for the series 

. ^ sin 39 sin 50 
sin ^ + — 3 — + —g— +... 
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for the values t tt tt tt 

~ 4 ’ ~ 8 ’ “ 16 ’ “ 32 ’ 

It will be seen how these spirals each curl round a point 
distant - from the axis of a:, so that the projections upon the 
axis of y which give the sum of this sine series indicate its 
convergence towards ^.t This agrees with the sum of this 
series as obtained by Fourier’s Theorem. 


149.* Fourier’s series. The most frequent examples of 
infinite trigonometrical series in Applied Mathematics are 
Fourier’s Series. They are infinite sine and cosine series 
which represent given arbitrary functions in the interval -tt 
to TT. Since sin nx and cos nx are periodic and of period 27r in x, 
for integral values of w, the sums of series of this t3rpe are 
periodic in x of the same period. 

For example, it can be shown by Fourier’s Theorem that 
the series 


sin 3x sin 6x 
smx -+ 


( -7r<a;<?r) 


represents the lines 

y= -4(*’+*)i 


7r\ 

-’ r <*<-2 


TT 

2'=4*. 


TT IT 


y=j(7r-a:), 


t<X<T 


In such cases where the function f(x)y which the series 
represents, is continuous, the curve 

y = S,(a:), 


tThis construction is due to Whipple, and is given in vhe Mathematical 
Gazette, Vol. lY., p. 274 (1908), from which Fig. 86 is derived. 
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where S„(a:) stands for the sum of n terms of the series, will 
approach closer and closer to the curve 

as we make n greater and greater. 




Fio. 87. 


This is illustrated in Fig. 87, where these approximation 
curves y = S„(.x) are drawn for this case, for the values n= 1, 2, 
and 3, and for the interval 0<x<7r. 

The terms in sin a:, sin 3a:, sin 5a:,... really give the tones 
which would enter if a tight string were plucked into the 

C.P.T. K 
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disturbed position given by this figure and then allowed to 
vibrate. The first tone, the fundamental tone, being the 
strongest, the others being the harmonics of this fundamental 
tone. 





y 


( 4 ) 


Pia. 88. 

When the function, which the series represents, is discon¬ 
tinuous, these approximation curves fail to give a close 
approximation at the points of discontinuity. 
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Take, for example, the series 

sin 3a; sin 5a; 
sina; + —+ , 

which can be shown by Fourier’s Theorem to represent 

y = |. 

y= - ~ ... -Tr<x<0. 

It is obviously zero for a; == 0, since each term is zero, and 
thus the sum of n terms for this value of x is zero, however 
great n may be. 

We have seen in § 148 how this sum may be represented by 
means of the polygon whose sides are 1, -J, J-, .... 

It is also illustrated in Fig. 88, where the approximation 
curves for the values w = l, 2, 3, 4 are given for the interval 
0<x<7r. But at a;=0 and a; = 7r, which are points of discon¬ 
tinuity in the sum of the series, the approximation curves, even 
when n is very large, do not resemble the graph of the given 
function. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 


SERIES FOR sin a; AND cosx IN ASCENDING 
POWERS OF X. 


160. Introductory. In Analytical Trigonometry the circular 
functions sin x, cos x, tan x, etc., are the sine, cosine, tangent, 
etc., of the angle whose circular measure is x. They are 
functions of the real variable x. It is in this sense that they 
have been used in this book from Chapter XIV onwards. 

We have seen in §92 that lim^^2-£=i. Thus, when X is 

small, sin » = a!;, nearly. From the values in the Tables it can 
be verified that the error in the case of an angle of six or seven 
degrees is less than 3 in 10,000, and affects only the third 
decimal place. 

We have also shown that, for small values of x, 
cos 05 =» 1 - nearly, 

and tanx= x, nearly. 

In the next sections we shall see that these are the first terms 
in series of ascending powers of x, whose sums are, respectively, 
sin X, cos X and tan x. 


151. To show that, for aU values of x, 


smx=x-^+, 




jr2r+l 


and 


,-0 

cosx=i-^+...=S(-ir^. 


2 

These results are obviously true when x=0. 
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Since sin (- a?) = - sin x and cos (- a;) = cos x, if they can be 
proved true when x>0, they are also true when x<0. 

Thus we need discuss the series only for positive values of x. 

A simple proof, based upon the Elements of the Differential 
Calculus,* is as follows ; 

Let Si==8inx-"X, Ci = cosx~l, 

x^ 

S2 = sinx-x + ^, C2 = co8x-1 

and so on. 

Thus, for any positive integer n, we have 

2.2r 

and S„, both vanish, when x==0. 

Now is zero when x is zero or a multiple of 2ir, and it is 
negative for all other positive values of x. 

But Si=0 when x=0. 

Therefore Si<0, when x>0. 

Again ^ ^ 2 = ~ Si>0, when x>0, and C 2 = 0 , when x=0. 

Therefore C 2 > 0 , when x>0. 

Also = when x>0, and Sg^O, when x=sO. 

Therefore S 2 > 0 , when x>0. 

Passing on to Cg and S 3 . we find, as above, that they are 

negative, when x>0. 

And so on to larger values of n. 

In this way we see that, when x>0, S„ and are negative, 
when n is odd, and positive, when n is even. 

* As the Elements of the Calculus are now taken in a school course by 
many pupils, this proof will probably be found the most attractive. It is 
given in Bromwich’s Iiifinite Serin. Of. 2nd ed., (1926), 8 
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It follows from (1) that 

2 » „2r+l 2^1 

5 ^“^^’^(2r+l)! 


2n ^2r 

and S >cosx> 


(2r)!’ 


when x>0. 


r2»- ® 

But the series ^ ( -1)^ and |; (- !)•• 

are convergent for all values of x. 

Jjet ii->oo in (2). 

Thus for positive values of x we have * 


o;2r+l ® 3.2r+l 


X^ 


and scosx^^(-l)’^^^. 

We conclude from (3) that, for positive values of x, 


and 


(STTj! 

C 08 X= 2 )(- 1 )’’- 


(2r)!* 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


As remarked above, it follows that these relations are true for 
all values of x. 

It should be noticed that as the terms in the series for sin x 
and COB x are alternatively positive and negative, it is always 
easy to fix a limit to the error, in excess or defect, made by 
stopping at any term and taking the sum up to and including 
that term as the value of the function. 


* If u«>a and Urn Un exists, we know that lim Un ^ a. 
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162. However, it is more natural to establish the Power 
Series for sin x and cos a?, relying upon De Moivre’s Theorem. 
We know from § 113, that 

sin = w sin 6 cos^~^6 - ^ sin®0 cos”-^^ - ... 

and cos nO = cos'^d - sin^O cos’^"^^ + ... . 

The former has Jn terms, when n is even, and J(n+1), wbeii 
n is odd; the latter has Jw + 1 terms, when n is even, and 
J(n +1), when n is odd. 

Thus 

sin nS = cos**0 j^n tan 6 ~ tan®0 + ...Jj 

r 1 

=cos"6 In tan 6 - ' " ■ ^ ^ j (n tan 0)® 4*... J, 




and cos nO = co8”6(n tan B) 


(n tan Oy 




Let X be any positive number and put n6 = x. 
Thus we have 


sin*=co8«|[«tan J-i(l - I)(l - +... ] (D 

and cos x=cos’*-!” 1 _ i^^ ('ntan-^ 

nL 2! \ n/ 

But 

x->0\ X ) 
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Therefore 

Also 


lim ( ntan-)=x. 

n->oo \ W-/ 

lim ( cos’* -Wl.** 
n-^oo \ n/ 


Now let in (1) and (2). 

If the number of terms in these expressions were fixed, 
instead of tending to infinity with n, we might use the fact that 
the limit of a sum is equal to the sum of the limits, if these 
exist, to establish the series for sin x and cos x. 

For (1) would lead to 

a? 


and (2) would lead to 

cos X = 1 • 


x^ ar 


* Although it is clear that lim (co8**a;)=:l for any fixed n, it Is still 
*—►0 

necessary to show that 


Then 

Blit we know that 


lim /'oos-SWl. (Of. §161, Ex. 6.) 

n—►» \ n/ 

X 

y=co8»* 

n 

log y=1 log - sin* 


0 <— — =1 -1-1+X 0<h<l 

<1+^ + , whenO<^<J 


llog(lwhen 0<h<i. 


Thus 

Therefore 


It follows that limlogy=0 and therefore we must have lim y=l. 


=||log( 

1 - sin* - 



<7n8in* 

when 

sin* 

-<\ 

4 

n 


n 2 

ac* 



X 


, since 

sin* 

n^n^' 
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Although this “ proof ” may be sufficient for the student's 
reading at this stage, it should be satisfactorily completed later. 
The rigorous treatment which follows is based upon a rather 
difficult, but important theorem, known as Tannery’s Theorem, 
given in the next section.f An exact treatment of limits on these 
lines need not be considered part of the ordinary school course : 
though to the mathemabical specialist it will often appeal. 

163.* Tannery’s Theorem. Let F(v) he the sum of n terms 
each depending on n : i 

e.g. F{n) = v^{n)-\-V 2 (n)^-... ^v^in), (1) 

Also let lim Vj,(n) = Wj., r being fixed. (2) 

«—>oo 

And let |vy(n)|~ikf^, where r=l, 2, ... up to n, (3) 

00 

and ^ Afy is a convergent series of positive constants. (4) 

1 

00 CO 

Then ^ converges and lim F(n)^'^ w^. 

1 ‘ n->oo \ 

We are given that lim v^(n) = w^y where r is any fixed positive 

n—►<» 

integer. 

It follows that lim |vy(w)j 

w—>00 

But \vr(n)\^ft\^ by (3). 

Therefore lim |(w) | = M 

n— h30 

00 

Thus |i6v|~M^ and converges. (5) 

_ 1 

+ Thi8 theorem was proved by Jnles Tannery in his Introduction d fa 
Th^orie dec Fonctions d*une Variable. (2* ^d., Paris, 1904), §183. Its im¬ 
portance was realised by Bromwich, and it is proved and frequently useil in 
his Infinite Series. (Cf. 2nd ed., (1920), § 49). 
tA simple example is 

k2 


C.P.T. 
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Again, by (4), to the arbitrary positive number c there 
corresponds a positive integer v, such that 

^n+i + *^n+ 2 +••• to 00 <€, when (6) 

And, since lim there is a positive integer 


such that 


when 


Similarly b 2 (^)when w — rig, ^ (7) 

and so on, up to \vv(n) - |<~, when n^Uy, 

Let N be the largest of the integers v, Wi, ng,... 

Now 

V 00 

1 1^+1 

Therefore 

|F (n) - 2 «’rl = S + S |®r(«) - Wrl + S (®) 

1 V+1 1 l^ + l 

But, by (6), 2 l^r(«)l = S 

V+1 K + l I^ + l 

V 

And, by (7), ^\Vr(n)-Wj.\<€, when n^N. 

00 

Also, by (6), 

I'+i 

00 

It fdlows from (8) that |F(m)- ^m;,|< 3€ when n^N. 

00 

Thus lim F (w) = 

n-xo 1 


Cor. 1. It is clear that we may replace (3) in the statement 
of the theorem, by the condition that |v,.(w)|^My when t^Tq, 
and Tq is a fixed positive integer. 
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Cor. 2. The theorem also holds when 

F (n) = (n) + (n) + ... + (w), 

and p m Si positive integer depending on the positive integer n 
and tending to qo with n. 


164.* Let n be any positive integer. 

As in § 152 we have from De Moivre’s Theorem 

sin (2n + 1)0 = cos2"+i0 j^(2n -f 1) tan 0 

(2w + l)2n(2w-l) 1 

-^ tan®0 + ... to (w + 1) terms 

and cos (2w +1)0 

= cos2"+i0j^l - — - ^|^^^ tan^0 + ... to (n +1) termsJ. 

Let X be any positive number and put (2r/ + l)0 = aj. 

2/ 

Then sin x = cos^^'^ i ^ —- 
2/1-fl 


V' ' (2r+l)! 2n+l ^ ' 


and 


cos X = cos^'^^^ 


2n +1 


Now put 

(2f+l)! 


( 2 ) 


= (-l) 


![^(2n + l) 


tan 


2w + l] 


|2r+l 


(3) 


Then sinx = co82”+^^2^j^^F(n), where (4) 
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From (3) it is clear that, when r is fixed, 

Also X is a given positive number, and we can choose a 
positive integer m such that (2m +1) 


Then, if n>m, we have 

X 


0<2 


But 


tan 4> 


i + 1 


< 


X TT 

2m +1 ^ 2 ‘ 


continually increases * as passes from 0 to Jtt. 


Therefore 0<(2n +1) tan ^ < (2m +1) tan 2 ^^^ • (5) 

And, when n>m, we see from (3) and (5) 

K(«)l< ( - 2y7 T) P ^ = (2m+l)tan^^. 


But 




(2r+1)! ^ convergent series of positive constants. 

Thus all the conditions of Tannery's Theorem are satisfied 
for F (n). 

Therefore lim F(n) = |, (-1)'(gTTT)!- 

Also we know that lim 008 *"+^ | ) = 1. 

„_«o \2» + l/ 


It follows from (4) that 

sm*=5(-l)’^(27-+Tr!’ 

when X is any positive number: and therefore, as remarked 
at the beginning of § 151, for all values of x. 

The corresponding theorem for cos x is obtained in the same 
way, starting with (2). 


* This can be easily proved by the Differential Calculus. A proof, without 
the Calculus, given in Hobson’s Trigonometry (7th edition), p. 128, will be 
found in Note I, at the end of the book. 
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165. The exponential forms for the sine and cosine. The 

number e being defined by the exponential series 

1+1+^+^,+..., 

it is proved in Algebra that, when x is any real number, 
e‘=l+x + ^ + ... , 

and this series converges for all such values of x. 

If the imaginary variable z=x + iy m used, the series 

1+2 + ^,+^ + ... 

may be written * 

1 + r(cos 0-\-i sin ^ (cos 26 + ^ sin 2d) +, 

where + ^ and tand = y/x. 

Thus the sum of n terms of the series 

2;3 


JS 


[ y2 yW—1 “1 

1 +rcosd + ^cos 2d + ... cos (?? -l)dJ 


[ 1^ 
r sm d + ^ 


sin 2d+ ... 


r sin (n 




Both of these two expressions are convergent for all values 
of r and d, so that the limit of the sum of n terms exists and the 


senes 


••• 


may he taken as defining the symbol e*, tvhen z = x + iy. 

We are thus able to state the results of last article in the 


form 


sin X —- 


OOBX = 


Ti ’ 

eix-fe-1* 


►Of. §123. 
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on the understanding that er^ 

<1*2 ^2^ 

stand for the series 1 + ^ ^ • > 

- . 7^ 17? 

i_*x-^,+5T+.-. 


Much of the work of Chapters XIV and XVII might 
have been simplified by the use of these forms, but it is better 
to develop the subject of trigonometry at this stage without 
the introduction of such imaginary series. 


166. The Hyperbolic Function8.t We have seen that the trigon¬ 
ometrical functions are sometimes called the circular functions from 
their connection with the circle. In dealing with the hyperbola and in 
other parts of mathematics, it is found convenient to introduce functions 
called hyperbolic functions, analogous to the circular functions. This 
analogy is suggested by the exponential form of the sine and cosine. 


We have 


= 2t ' 


cos a;-= 


e<ar + erix 
2 


Tbs hyperbolic functions are defined by the equatioDB 

. . e»-e’» 

ginhx= —• 


008hX = 


e»+e->: 

-A- * 


tanhx= 


oothx= 


8eohx= 


cosechx= 


e^~e~^ __ Binhx 

coshx’ 

e^+e~^ _ coBhx 

e^-e-x^sinhx* 

2 ^ 1 

coshx’ 

2 1 
e^t-e-x Binhx 


+ For a fuller treatment, from the elementary standpoint, reference may 
be made to Lamb’s InfiniUavnuU Mculua, (3rd ed.), §§ 40, 46. 
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In the above x is supposed to be any real number. 

From the definitions of the hyperbolic functions it can be readily 
shown that cosh^ — sinh^= 1, 

from which it follows that 

1 - tanh^ rrsech^z, 
coth^x -1 =co8ech*x. 

Also from the definitions we find that 

sinh (x d- y)=sinh x cosh y ± cosh x slnh y, 
cosh (x i y)=cosh x cosh y ± sinh x sinh y. 

From these it follows that 

sinh 2x=2 sinh x cosh x, 
cosh 2x=co8h^ + sinh*x 
=2cosh*x-l 
=1+2 sinh^x. 

Indeed, from most of the ordinary formulae of trigonometry, we can 
proceed at once to corresponding formulae for these hyperbolic functions. 
The inverse functions sinh"'*^, cosh'^a:, etc., are also useful. 


157* Sines and cosines of small angles. We proceed to 
use the sine and cosine series to find the value of sin 10^ and 
cos 10^. The same reasoning will apply to other small angles. 

Since 10''=^ radians 

180 x 60 x6 

TT 

""64800 

and 7r = 3-141,592,653,589..., 

we have = *000,048,481,368... , 

04:OUU 

(^)*=*000,000,002,350,4..., 

(ei^T=•000,000,000,000,113,928..., 
-000,000,000,000,000,066,.... 
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TT 

Therefore sin 10'' is smaller than but difiEers from it 

by less than ^ 

•000,000,000,000,02. 

Therefore, correct to twelve decimal places, 
sin 10" = 000,048,481,368. 

1 / TT 

Also cos 10" is greater than 1 “ 2 \64860/ 

•000,000,000,000,000,06. 

Thus, correct to twelve decimal places, 

cos 10" = -999,999,998,825. 


158. To express tan z in a series of ascending powers of x. 

Q. . sin a; 

Smco tan x =- 

cosx 

we can obtain a series for tan x in ascending powers of x from 
the series for sin x and cos x. 


We have 


where 


tan X = 


afi 

- x^ 

*- 51 + 6 !- 


0^ x^ afi 
** as® 




tana; = (x-~ + ~~...)(l+y + y2 4-...). 


If, in the second series of this product, we put for y, j/®... 
their values in terms of x and rearrange the series as a series 
in ascending powers of x, we find ♦ 

* For a rigorous proof of the possibility of this rearrangement, see Brom¬ 
wich’s Infinite Series (2nd ed.), §54 and the footnote on p. 184. See also 
Note II at the end of this book. 
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X® 2 

/. tianx = x + — -f — X®4-... . 
3 15 


Example. 

Prove that, neglecting terms of higher order than 

ar® 2 17 


169. The principle of proportional parts. In using trigon¬ 
ometrical tables where accuracy is required, it is necessary 
to find the ratio or logarithm, as the case may be, lying 
between two given ratios or logarithms. The differences are 
given in the tables and the result is obtained from the 
Principle of Proportional Parts, that the differences between the 
ratios or logarithms are, for small quantities, proportional to the 
differences of the corresponding numbers, neglecting terms of a 
higher order. 

In the case of logarithms this appears in the following form : 


log ( N+A)-logN J 

log (N + *) - log N " yfc ® 

The truth of this is clear from the logarithmic series, since 
log(N + A)-logN=log(l+|) = ^-|(^) + ... , 
that if may be neglected in comparison with 


so 


~ and the result follows. 
N N 


In the case of the trigonometrical ratios 

sin (x + A) - sin x _ sin x (c os ^ -1) + cos x sin h 
8in(x + ifc) - sin x ~ sin x (cos A: -1) + cos x sin k 

O.P.T. 
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But 

and 


sin ... 

1 I. A* 

1-C0S^ = ^-J| + ... 


, sin (x + }i) - 9>m X _Ji cos x - sin x +... 

sin (x + A) - sin X ~ A cos x - sin x +...” 

. sin (x + A) - sin x _ h 
sin (x + A) - sin X k' 

if A, k are so small that we may neglect the terms of a higher 
order ; but if x is nearly this rule would fail, because A cos x 
is in this case very small and \h^ sin x may become comparable 
with A cos X. 

In the same way 


cos (x 4- A) ~ cos X A 
cos (x + A) - cos X ”” A* 


unless X is nearly zero. 


Again, 


tan (x + A) - tan x _ sin A sin A 

tan(x + A)~tanx co8xcos(x + A)/ cosxco8(x + A) 


A cos^x - A sin X cos x 
A cos^x - A sin x cos x 


approximately. 


A + A^ tan x 
A + A* tan x 


approximately, 


so that, if the terms in A^, A^ may be neglected, 

tan (x +. A) ~ tan x A 
tan (x + A) ~ tan X A' 

But when x is nearly ^tt, A^ tan x and A? tan x may then 
become comparable with A and A, so that the rule may 
fail. 
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In the case of the tabular logarithms of the circular functions 
we can proceed in the same way. 


£.r;. 


Log sin {x + h) - Log sin x 
Log sin {x + A;) - Log sin x 




lofi‘ 


sin X 
n { x + k) 
sin X 


log (cos h + cot X sin h) 
log (cos k + cot X sin k) 

log^l + Acot 
log^l ^^Acot + 


I . 2 

n cot -P - ^ cosec^x 4-... 

=-P- 

k cot x “ cosec^a; +... 


Hence the rule holds except in the neighbourhood of 0 and 1^-. 
Similarly 

T / 7x T Atan x + 7 rsec 2 a;+... 

Log cos (a; 4- A) ~ Log cos x 2 


Log cos (x 4- A) - Log cos x TT ^ a 
^ ^ f ^ Atanx4-^sec2x4-... 


At both the extremes 0 and the rule of proportional parts 
fails for this case. 

The same result holds for the logarithm of the tangent. 

But the expansions are not necessary to suggest the truth of 
the Principle of Proportional Parts. A simple geometrical 
construction applies to all such cases. 
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Let PR (Fig. 89) be two points on the curve 

Let the ordinates at P and R meet the axis of x at L and 
N and let LN = L 

Let Q be a point on the curve PR, between P and R. 



Let the ordinate at Q meet the chord at q and the axis 
of X at M. Let LM = h. 

Then, in the figure, ^^ 

and the increments of y at the points q and R for the chord 
PR are proportional to the increments of x at these points. 

The rule of proportional parts thus amounts to taking, for 
the intermediate point, the point which lies on the chord 
instead of the point on the curve. 


160. Indeterminate 

defined by 


m= 


forms. Consider 
3 sin X - sin 3x 




the function / (x) 


for all real values of x other than zero. There is a definite 
value otf{x) for all such values of x. 
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Also . lim/(a?) 

aj->0 

exists, and its value is the same whether we proceed towards 
x=0 from the left or from the right. 

To show this we can replace 

3 sin x - sin 3x 

by 4 sin^a?. 

Thus we have f(x) = 4 



= 4-2x2+... , 

so that lim /(x) = 4, 

aj->0 

and is independent of the sign of x. 

But if we put the value x=0 in 

3 sin X - sin 3x 

we obtain the form ^ and this has no meaning. 

We must thus define/(x) for the value x=0, if/(a?) is to be 
given for all real values of x. 

If the function is to be continuous, we would take 
/(0)=4, 

for with this choice the condition 

lim/(a:)=/(0) 

.r—M) 

would be satisfied. 

We must, however, carefully notice that although we may 
be able to find the limit of the function as we approach the 
critical point, this limit need not be the actual value of the 
function at that point. For that value we are at liberty to 
choose any number we please, since the value of the function 
for that value of the variable has not yet been defined. 
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Again, take the function defined by 

ptAUX _ 1 

At ap = i7r, this takes the form —, and is thus indeterminate. 

If we proceed towards x=^Tr from the left, we have, as the 
limit of ^tan * _ j 

the value 1, and if we approach x = |7r from the right, we liave 
~ 1 for the limit. 

The notation adopted for these right-hand and left-hand 
limits is 

lim f(x) and lim f(x) or/(a-HO) and /(a-0). 

x-^+O x->a-0 

Using this notation we have 

/(i7r-0) = l, /(i»- + 0)=-l, 
and / (^tt) is indeterminate. 

X 

Consider again / (x) = xc*. 

1 

For the value x=0, xe® takes the form 

Oxoo, 

which is indeterminate. 

X 

Also, if we proceed towards x=0 from the left, xe® has a 

limit, namely zero ; but if we proceed towards x=0 from the 
1 

right, xe* increases without limit. 

Thus /(-0)=0, /(+0) = oo, 

and /(O) is indeterminate. 

If we define /(O) as zero, then the curve 

sr=/(») 

will have a horizontal tangent y=0 at the origin and the 
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axis of y will be an asymptote, the gradient of the curve 
changing from zero at just before 07=0 to infinity just after. 

1 

The case of / (») = a: \^ for 

~ , a ?<0 

is somewhat similar. 

If we add to this /(x) =0 for a;=0, 

i.e. /(0)=0, 

we have /(+ 0) =/( -0) =/(0) =0, 

so that the curve ^ =/(^) is continuous. 

It can be shown that at the origin the gradient on the right 
is equal to 4-1 and on the left to ~ 1, so that the slope of this 
curve is discontinuous there. 

These examples are sufficient to show that such indeter¬ 
minate forms arise, and to explain what is meant by their 
evaluation. It is to be noted that when we speak of evaluating 
an indeterminate form, it is the limit that is obtained as we 
approach the critical value of the variable. In the cases which 
will arise in dealing Avith the trigonometrical functions, this 
limit, if it exists, will be the same whether the point is 
approached from the right-hand or the left-hand, but in a 
general discussion both these values would have to be 
examined. 

The indeterminate forms are 

~, “ , 0 X 00 , 00 - 00 , 1®, 0®, and qo 
0 ’ 00 ’ ’ > > > 

There are other ways of discussing these forms, but at this 
stage the expressions for the trigonometrical functions as series 
of powers of the variable give in most cases a simple solution 
of the problem. 
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161. Examples of the evaluation of the different types of 
indeterminate forms. 


Ex. 1. Form 


lim 26-2 tan 6 \ 

a->o \ ^* / 

(2g + |(2g).+^(2g)s + ...}-2{0^f+l »» + ■■■} 


=:lim (2+4^* + ...) 

d->0 


Ex. 2. Form 


Ex. 3. Form 0 X 00 . 




lim (log(2 oot(a;-a)| = lim I putting x=a+y, 

x->a V \ J y~*o tan y ) 


= - lim 


a^2a*^-- 


/ a 2a^ 

-liml-^ 

»-^\l + 4- + ... 


Ex. 4. Form 00 - 00 . 


=i“S^S+-) 
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Ex. 5. Form 1* 


lim ( COB -V . 

n->Qo\ nj 

Let 3 , = (cos?)“*. 
logy=^ log ^1-sin* 

= » + n + 3"" n+ ”j 

sin - \ / sin* - sin^ - \ 

?t 11 , n n I 

~ —^ —+ -A 


and thus 
It follows that 

Ex. 6. Form O'" 

Let 


lim (logy)= -ix^, 

n->ac 

lim y — 
n—>00 

lim (sin xY» 

x~^ 

y — (sin .t)®. 
log y -X log sin x 


=a;J^log* + log(l 
=a:(log!r-^ + ...j. 


But it can be shown that lim (x log x) =0 as follows : 

a;->0 

lim (a; log a;) = lim ( putting *=c~H 

a:->0 tt->oo 


=-«"(5) 

= 0 , 


since is of a higher order than u. 

Therefore, we have lim (log y) =0. 

x-*0 

lim (sin x)® = l. 
a :->0 

Ex. 7. Form 00 ®. lim (cosec a:)® = lim 
ar->0 a->0 

= 1 
lim (sin »)* 
aj->o 

=1. 
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Examples on Chapter XVIII. 

1. If prove that 6 is the circular measure of 4° 24/ 

nearly. 

2. If =2166* ^ ^ nearly 3 1 . 

3. If cos ^=y^, find an approximate value for d, 

4. If tan ^=xV» fi^fi approximate value for 6, 

5. Having found, graphically or otherwise, an approximate solution 

a of the equation a ;=2 sin x, 

show how a closer approximation may be found by putting x-a + h^ 
and then determining h. 

6 . Having found graphically or otherwise an approximate value of 
the root a of the equation 1 tan x, 

which lies between 0 and show how by putting x=^a + h a closer 
approximation may be found. 

7. Prove that sin ^=:^(cos Oy approximately, 

and deduce Maskelyne*s formula for the logarithmic sines of small 
log sin ^=log ^ log cos 0, 

8 . Prove that the length of a circular arc subtending a small angle at 

the. centre of a circle is given approximately by the formula 7 ( 6^2 -Cj) 
where = chord of the arc, 

C 2 =chord of half the arc. 


9. Evaluate the following limiting forms : 


... 2 3 sin 2^ t n 

( 2 +co 8 2 »)tf‘’ 

, ^ seo *6 - 2 tan 0 , , t 

1+cob4» ’ ^=4- 


.... 0-sin“^^ t A 


(iv) 


tan 0 +sec 0-\ 
tan 6 > - sec ^ +1 


, for ^= 0 . 


. .. tan e ^ .IT 
tan^* ^ = 2- 


(vii) ■ - 1 — - —r, for ^= 0 . (viii) (sin 9)“®*, for ^= 5 - 
' ' sm *0 1 - cos 0 ^ \ \ I > 2 

n 

(ix) (cos 9n6)^, for ^= 0 , and show that 

(x) lim (a sin |3 -13 sin a)/(a cos cos a)=tan {a - taa**^a}. 
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10. Show that if 

cos (a + =cos a cos 0 - cos /3 sin a sin 0 , 
where 0 and 0 are small, then 6 is very approximately equal to 
0 cos jS + 1 . 0 ^ cot a sin®/3. 

11. If c be so small that c®, e* ... may be neglected, and if 

0 -d - 2 c sin 0 sin 20, 

4 

5g2 

prove that ^ — 0 {-2c sin 0 + -sin 20. 

4 

12. Prove that tan a: - 24 tan ^ 

differs from 4 sin a: - 15a; 

by a quantity of the seventh order at least. 

13. Show that 0 differs from bv ^^0^ nearly, when 0 

. 11 , 2 (2 + cos 20) •'45 

18 a small angle. 

14. Using the series for the sine and cosine, prove that 

28 sin 20 +sin 40 
12(3+2 cos 20) 

differs from 0 by less than the number of radians in U, if 0 is not greater 
than 15” 



CHAPTER XIX. 


EXPRESSIONS FOB THE SINE AND COSINE AS 
riNFINITE PRODUCTS. EVALUATION OP ir. 




162. Introductory. The summation of Infinite Series is 
only one of several infinite pfoCfefe^e&’TCliieli ueeui' 111 Analy^ 
Another important case is th at of Infinite Products, w hich we 
now shortly consider. 

n 

Let n «r stand for the product of Mj, ... m„, where 
Mj,... is a sequence formed according to some fixed laWj^ 
tTh m n exists, this limit is spoken of as the value of 

n-^oo f=»l 00 

the Infinite Product, and is written n 

1 

The terms convergence and divergence are applied to 
Infinite Products in much the same way as to Infinite Scries, 
and their theory closely resembles that of the latter.* 

We shall prove in next article that sinaj is equal to the 
infinite product <» / 3.2 \ 

or 

and that cos x is equal to 


ft A _ \ 

V\ (2r-l)VV’ 

,. /, /, 2*!r*\ /, 2*x® \ 


*Of. Hobson, loc. ciL, Ch. xvii.; Bromwich, 2oc. cit, Ch. VI. 
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The probability of such results being true is suggested by 
the fact that sina;=0 for a;=0, x= ±7r, , 

and that Urn = 1; 

x-*0 X 

also that cosa;=0 for ±|7r, ±f7r, ... 

and lim cos a? = 1. 

x~>0 

But it must not be supposed that these facts prove the truth 
of the results. They only suggest that they may possibly be 
true, and they are convenient in helping us to remember the 
form of the results. 

Indeed the same method of so-called proof would apply 
to the functions qX gjj^ ^ 

when a is any real number. 

All that we can justly infer from the fact that 



8inx=0 for x=0, ± 

and that 

sinx - 
lim-= 1, 

x->0 X 

is that 


sin X 

may possibly be of the form a® —. 

X 


Similarly, from the cosine result, we can infer that 

may possibly be of the form a® cos x. 

We shall now obtain these formulae from the factors of sin nO 
and cos nO with the help of Tannery’s Theorem, just as in § 154 
we deduced the power series for sin x and cos x from the 

expressions for — and cos nd as polynomials in cos 


t But see the second footnote on p. 280. 
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16%j/ To prove that sin 

We know (cf. § 113 ) that —^ ^ is a polynomial of 
degree 2n in cos 0, and it follows (cf. §§ 119 , 122 ) that 
^ (co8*0 - cos^ (cos^e - 


sin d 


n / 

= 22nn(« 

I—IN 


-COS‘ 


TTT 


l) 


to n factors 


2w + 

Letting 6—>0, we have 


Thus 


8in(2» + l)0 " /. sin^O \ 

(2n +1) 8m e Viif rir \ 

' ‘ 2w + l/ 


Now let X be any poeitive number less than ir,f and put 
(2n + l)6 = a;. 

Then we have 


sin a; "A "*^”^2^ + 1 ^ 

l)8in^-Y sin* 5-?^/ 

' 2n+l \ 2» + l' 


(2w+l) sin 

and all the expressions in this equation are positive.:]: 


.( 1 ) 


t This restriofeiou is removed in § 164. 

JThe equation (1) holds for all real values of x, and the usual, but in¬ 
complete, proof of the theorem of this section is to say that taking the limit 
when fir^oo of both sides we have 

8m*=xn(l 

In the case of those for whom a complete proof is too difficult this will be 
sufficient, provided that the need for a fuller discussion of this limiting 
process is pointed out. 
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Thus we may take logarithms of both sides, and we see that 

X 


log sin X - log ( 2 n + 1 ) sin 


2n + l 


. 

JW «3I/ y . O X V 

/ 2;rn\ 

«,(n)=log{ 1 -- J and F{n) = '^v,{n) .( 3 ) 


Now let 


2n +1' 

Then log sin x - log (2n +1) sin ^ 
From ( 3 ) it is clear that 




Jmtv(n)=log(l-^). 


Also we know * that 0 /sin 0 increases from 1 to ^ir, as 0 
passes from 0 to Jtt. 

rrr 

Therefore 0< <|7r, when r = 1, 2 , ... n. 


sin 


Thus 0<- 


ttt 

2w-f 1 

1 


(2w + l)2sin2 


— <5;^’ r = l,2,...n. 


But 
It follows that 


0<(2n + l)2 sin- 


2n + l 


2n+1 


<x2. 


0<-r = l,2,...n. 

sin*rt , 

271+1 

* This can be proved easily by the Differential Calculus. A proof, without 
the Calculus, given in Hobson’s Triffonometry (7th cd.), p. 128, will be found 
in Note I at the end of the book. 
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Thus there is a positive integer m, depending on x, such that 




sin' 


2w + l 


sin^ 


rrr 

2n + l 


<J, when m^r^n. 


Therefore t 
log 


( sin^s-^X 
sin* s - r / 

2 n+l' 


<1 


sin^ 


2n +1 


2 . 2 
sin^ 

"Sr*’ 


rir 

2n +1 


, when m^r^n 




3tic^ 

|v^(n)|<g^, when 


Hence aU^e conditions of Tannery's Theorem (§ 153 ) are 
s^tisfiedTand ^ 


But, from ( 4 ), lim F (w) =log 


sin X 


Tb„ i„gS|f.tal„gft(l_^| 


. 



It follows t that 
at least when 0<x<^r. 

164 .the preceding section, so that we might be dealing 
only with the logarithms of positive numbers, we assumed 
that 0<x<7r. 


t Of. footnote on p. 2«58. 

tlf lim log0(n)=loga, then lixn 0(n) exists and is equal to a. 

w-^oo fir-^ao 
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To prove that the relation 




liolds for all real values of x, it is clear that we need only 
discuss positive values, since sin ( - a:) = - sin x. 

Now let X lie between k-ir and (A:+ l)7r, where k is any positive 
integer. 

Starting with equation ( 1 ) of § 163 , which holds for all 
real values of x, we may suppose n is so great that 


2 n+l 

Then we have 


^ <7r and thus sin ^ 


+ r 


0 . 


sm x\ 


sin^ 


= n 11 -- 


2/1 -f-1 




sjn^ 


2/i + l 


Also 


X 

log |sin x\ - log (2n +1) sin log 


sm^ 


1 -- 


2w + l 


sm' 


nr 


2n + l 


Then the argument of § 163 leads to the equation 

w 

|sinxl = a:lim U 

n->« r«=l I ' 


( 1 ) 


But 


J.2 

when r>k. 


Thus |sinx| = xfl 

r=ll 

If A is an even integer, 


1-— 


k 

n. 


1 - 


r27r2 


n / \ 

X liin n .(2) 


and 


O.P.T. 


jsin x| = sm X. 

L 
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If k is an odd integer, 





and |sina?|=-sinx. 

Thus in both cases, from ( 2 ), we have 


sinx=x 





and the formula holds for all real values of x. 

We might proceed from the case 0 <x<t to the general oane by putting 
a; = ifcir -f-f, where 0<^<ir, so that 

sin a;=cos hw sin ^ 

=C08 fcir - 4^ ). by § 163. 

The result follows on discussing the product 

where f=a;-A;ir. 

166.*Jg(^ prove that cos x = n(l - 

We know (cf. § 113 ) that cos(2n + l)0 is a polynomial of 
degree (2w +1) in cos 0, and it follows (cf. §§ 118 , 122 ) that 
co8(2n + l)0 
cos 6 


to n factors 


Let 0->0 and we have 

« 2r -1 


JT 

2 ’ 
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cos(2y^ + l)6 ^ 1^ /i sin^g 
cos 0 ” 1 I ^ . o 2r -1 


Now let X be any positive number less than Jtt,* and put 
(2n + l)0^ar. 

Then we have 


cos X A # 

-ir-ni' 

“2n+l V 


. 2 

sin^ X-. 

2 n + l 


and all the expressions in this equation are positive. 
Take logarithms of both sides. 

Then . . ^ x . 

iogco«*-i‘>gco«2inn[=Liog( 1 

^ 2 n + 12 ' 




Proceeding as in § 163 , we put 


v,(n)=log{ 1- 


• 02^-1 
sin^ X-—; 
2 n + ] 


and P(w) = 2 'i^r(w). ...( 3 ) 

r=l 


log COS X - log cos = F(«). 


From ( 3 ) it is clear that 


limv,.(n) = log( 1 - 

n->oo \ 


( 2 r-l) 27 r 2 


when r is fixed. 

2 r-l TT 
^ 2 w4-1 2 


Also 0 < " <^7r, when r = ], 2 .. 


‘ . 2r -1 TT 

““2;rn 2 


, when r = l, 2 ... n. 


• This restriction is removed in § 166. Also see footnote t on p. 280. 
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It follows that 


0<(2w +1)^ sin^ 


2rm 

Q<' . r = l,2...«. 

2n+l 2 

Thus there is a positive integer m, depending on x, such that 


A - - Y —<^, when m^r^n. 

. «— 1 XT 


2w + l 2 


Therefore * 


;f 1- M 

V 


^3 2n+l ^ ^ < 


2n + l 2 


^2(2r-l)® 

3 «c^ 

K(«)I<2(2731)3’ 




Hence all the conditions of Tannery’s Theorem arc satisfied! 
nd 

limFt«).|;rog(l-,2j^) 

But, from ( 4 ), lim F (n) =log cos x, 

n-*<o 

n ✓ o*** \ 

Tb«. 

It foDows that cosa: = n(l-^^^jjp), ..3(6) 


It follows that cos x = 
at least when 0 <,x<^Tr. 

* Of. footnote on p. 258. 
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166 / As before, we extend the result given in equation (5) of 
§ 165 ^ and show that it holds for all real values of x. It is clear 
that we need only discuss positive values, since 
cos (- x) = cos X. 


Now let ( 2 k - 1 ) ^<x<( 2 k + 1 ) 

where k is any positive integer. 

Starting with (1) of § 165 , we may suppose n so large that 

and thus cos^>0. 

Then we have 

X 


cos X 


cos 


2n + l 


n 

•=n 

1 


sim 


1 


2^ + 1 


sm‘ 


2r-l TT 
2w +1 2 


Also 

X 

log |cos x\ - log cos 


Q 


1~- 


2 n + \ 


; 2r -1 ^ 
2 h+ 1 2 

Then the argument of § 165 leads to the equation 

22x2 


icos x|=n 1 - 


(2r-l)27r2 


.( 1 ) 


But 

Thus 

Icos 


2^x2 


s<l, when r>k. 


(2r-l)27r2 

If k is an even integer, 

Al, LAA 

,yir"(2r-l)vl /iA (2r-l)W 
|cos x| = COS X. 


and 
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If ik is an odd integer. 


A 1 — TT ^ 1 ^ 

/i/ ( 2 r-l) 27 r^ (2r-l)*7rV 


22«2 I 


cos a? = - cos ®. 


Thus in both cases, from (2), we have 


“Vv (2r-l)M/’ 


and the formula holds for all real values of x. 
We can also obtain this result by putting 


a; = I'TT + ^ where - 
cosa;=cosA:ir cos ^ 

=008 far n (l-by §1 
The result follows on discussing the product 


so that 


(=sx-kir. 


167 .* We know from § 120 that 

3*1+1 _ o2n+l = ( j, _ a) J| ^jjj2 _ 2oj; C08 + (,2^ 

Divide both sides by 2 (ax)”'*'^ and we have 

'£r‘-(r‘] 


Now put x=a^. 
Then we have 

sinh (2n+l)0 
sinhO 


-i!“ ft +«.].■»). 
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Letting 6->0, we see that 


2n + l=2*”nsin*5^. 

2w+l 


Therefore - ff/l 

Iheretore { 2 n + l)smhe- 


'V 


Similarly, from the expression for + a^n+i^ 
cosh (2n +1)0 A . sinh^O 


cosh 0 


168.* To prove that 


" A sinh^O \ 

n('+ . .2^, y 

^ 2h + 1 y 


® / t 2 \ ® / 22y2 \ 


In the previous section we have shown that 
sinh { 2 n + 1)0 /. sinh^O 


and 


( 2 n +1) sinh 0 
cosh (2w + l)0 


^ /- sinh^O \ 

' 2» + l/ 


.( 1 ) 


2n + ] 
sinh^O 


li( 2 w + l )0 A/t, sinh^O \ 


.( 2 ) 


X 

2 n + ] 


Now let X be any positive number, and put ( 2 n + l) 0 ==a\ 
From (1) we have 

sinhr ’• / 

-=L_=n( 1+. 

(2n-Hl)sinh5j^ '"V 
Taking logarithms of both sides, we see that 
log sinh * - log |^(2w +1) sinh 


„ / sinh* 

= 2log( 1 +- 

1 \ sin*; 




TTV 

2n + 
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Now let 


v^(w) = log| 1+- 


and F(n) = ^t;y(n). ...( 3 ) 

r=l 


Then log sinh x - log |^( 2 n 4 - 1 ) sinh 

It is clear that lim (n) = log 4 - 
when r is fixed. 


Also** 0<log ( 14 -* 


But . <~, when r = l, 2 , ... n, 

. rir 2 
sm 57 
2714-1 

since 0/sin 0 increases as 0 passes from 0 to ^tt. 

mi_ t _ r\ ^ 1 ^1 _ -I 


Therefore 0 < 


(2714-1)2 sin2 


—' <7-9» when r = l, 2 , ... 71 . 
TTT 4r2 ’ 


., sinh X , , 

Also-increases as x mcreases.t 

X ' 


oillU" gy -r 

Therefore 0< ■ ■<sinh21, when » - ^<1.(5) 

{ ^ Y 2714-1 ' ' 

V27i4-iy 

Thus 0<(27i4-l)2sinh2^^~jl^<a:2 gjnh^l, when ^-^ - | <1. (6) 

♦Since c^^>l4-/i, when A>0, 

it follows that log (14* when 4>0. 
t This is clear, since 

sinh X 1 . a:* . . 

X “ 3! 
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It follows from ( 5 ) and (6) that 


sinh^ 


o<. 


1 sinh^l 


sin-^ 


TTT 

2w +1 


4 i -2 


Thus all the conditions of Tannery’s Theorem are satisfied and 
UmF(»)- 2 log(l+_|,) 


n / 

= lim log n ( 

n—r—1\ 


But, from ( 4 ), lim F(rt). 

^ n—f’oo 

, , „ , sinh x ®\ 

It follows that -= n( 1 2 2 )• 

X I \ / * TT / 

Again, from ( 2 ), we have 
cosh X 


cosh 


and 


where 


, . / sinh^^r^X 

1| 2 n+l\ 

WTi ^ 2/M-i 2/ 


X 

log cosh X - log cosh ~ 

m-'zM 1+ jyt )• 

' V 2;rri 2 / 


This leads as above, with the help of Tannery’s Theorem, 
to the expression for cosh x as an infinite product, namely 

2V 


00 / 2^^^ \ 
cosh a: = n(^l + (2r - l)*irV‘ 


Since, formally, from the exponential forms for the sine and cosine, 
we have sin ix~i sinh x, 

cos ix - cosh X, 

C.P.T. ** 2 
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these results might, in a sense, have been deduced from the expressions 
for the sine and cosine as infinite products. But this is not a proof ”: 
for the exponential forms for sin z and cos z were obtained on the assump¬ 
tion that X was real, and the same assumption was made in the discussion 
of the infinite product forms for sin x and cos x. 


169. The evaluation of tt. There are various ways in which 
the value of tt can be obtained to any required degree of 
accuracy. 

Gregory’s Series for tarr^x is well known, namely, 


and this holds when -1 <x ^ 1 .♦ 
If we put x=ly we have 


TT 

i 


1 1 1 
^ 3'''5 


but this series is useless for computation as it converges very 
slowly. 


^The simplest way of establishing Gregory’s Series is to use the identity 


dx 

1 +x* 


= tan-^x 


when -1 < X < 1, 


integrating the left-hand expression term by term. But this use of 
infinite series requires a fuller knowledge of the Calculus. 

Again we may use the equation 


^ tan~^x = ^-^,=:l-x*-f-x*...+(-l)»» 


dx 


l+x*' 


x*« 


which leads to 


tan-^x=x--^ -I-.., + (-l)^' 


jptn—1 

-nn-i?- _4.l^ 


2 w- 


1 f® 

. a. / _ l\n - 


dx. 


and the last term can be shown to tend to zero when n - 
A formal ** proof ” is obtained from the relation 

oo8d+»sin^=e^ 


0 ^+ 35 * 

00 , if |x|<l. 


on taking logarithms of both sides, if we may assume that the ordinary 
properties of logarithms hold when complex variables enter. But this 
assumption, of course, requires to be Justified. 
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The same objection cannot be urged against the relations 
|=4tan-il-tan-i^, 


i — t.an“l i 


i = 4 tan 


given as examples on p. 212. 

We can use Gregory’s Series for tan~^ tan“^7\^, tan“^^ and 
tan“^^^j^, all of them converging quite rapidly and making 
a numerical result easy to obtain. 

Other simple relations are obtained from the results of 
§§ 163 , 165 , as follows : 

We have seen that 


log (1-«/) = ]£ log 


where 


i'-3T-S7 + ' ■ 


Also -log(l-y)=i/ + -^ + -i<y<i- 

Agolo = 

+ etc. 

In Note II., p. 311 , it is shown that we can sum the right- 
hand side by columns instead of rows, when j - j <1 > we have 
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Further, from Note II., we see that 

(x^ 7 ?^ \ \ (:^ \2 

can also be rearranged in powers of x, without altering its sum, 
at any rate when |x|<l, and in this case it is clear that |j/|<l 
also. 

The coefficient of is 


Thus we have 


1-1 vA 

-Vi -1 1 1 

2 ^ ^ ^ + 22*^ 32 • 

In the same way from the relation 

logcosx=|;iog(l- ^2r?fj^s ) 


6 


we obtain 


!!f_vl-l i 1 


+ ... 


Example. 

By comparing the coefficients of in the aeries obtained for 
log and log cos x, prove that 

l+l + i+ 

2 * 3 ^ 90 ’ 

1 + 1+1+ =!L‘ 

1 *^ 3 * 6 * ' 96 * 

170. SquariBg the Circle, Upon the nature of the number ir 
depends the possibility of constructing a square which shall be equal 
in area to a circle of given radius, by a finite number of elementary 
geometrical processes, that is, with the use of the ruler and compasses 
only. If T were a rational number this would be possible. It would 
also be possible if t were irrational, but only if its irrationality were 
of a certain nature ; namely, if it could be expressed as the root of an 
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algebraical equation which is solvable by square roots. It had been 
known for long that ir was irrational. Of this fact various simple 
proofs exist. It was only recently (1882) that it was established that 
the irrationality of w is of such a nature that it cannot be the root of 
any algebraical equation with a finite number of terms and rational 
coefficients. 

This proof gives the final answer to the problem of “ squaring the 
circle ” and settles the long-debated question once and for all.* 

♦ Klein’s Famous Problems of Elementary Geometry, translated from the 
German byBeinan and Smith, (1897), and Hobson’s Sqvuiring the Circle, 
(1913). 
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1. Prove that the length of the median AD bisecting the side a of a 
triangle ABC is +c*+26c cos A). 

2* The medians from B and C of a triangle ABC are inclined at 60°. 
Showthat 7o‘ + 5*+c«=4o»(6*+c>) + 6%». 

3. If D is the middle point of the side BC of a triangle ABC and the 
angle ADC is show that 

AB2-AC*=2AD.BCcos 0, 

Hence show that if ABCD is a parallelogram and a straight line parallel 
to the diagonal BD cuts the sides AB» BC, CD and DA produced, if 
necessary, in K, L, M and N, respectively, then 
KN_AL»-AM» 

LM~CM*-CL** 

4. The perpendiculars from the corners of a triangle ABC to the 
opposite sides are pi, P 2 , Ps* Show that, with the usual notation, 

Pi Pt Ps 

5. If p 9 <1 are the perpendiculars drawn from the corners A, B of 
a triangle ABC to a straight line which passes through C, entirely 
outside the triangle, prove that 

- 2ahpq cos C = 4 A*, 
where A is the area of the triangle. 

6. A triangle ABC has an obtuse angle at A, and K is its ortho- 
centre. KA produced meets BC at L. Prove that 

(i) KA. KL = - 4R*cos A cos B cos C and (ii) KO* = R* + 2KA. KL, 
where O is the centre and R the radius of the circumcircle. 

7. Prove that the length of that chord of the circumcircle of the 
triangle ABC which passes through A and is parallel to BC is 

6(8in C cot B - cos C). 
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8. A point P is taken within a triangle ABC such that the angles 
BCP, CAP and ABP are each equal to w. Prove that 

sin (A - w) sin (B - w) sin (C - w) = sin® w, 

and deduce that 

cot 01 =cot A + cot B + cot C. 


9. Within the triangle ABC two points M, N are taken such that 
z.NAB=^MAC-JA, Z.NBA = JB, Z.MCA=iC. 

Prove that M=««!L(iP .+<g?!j 

AM sin(JB + 60“)’ 


using the relation 


4 sin ^ sin (d -60°) sin - 120°)= sin 3^. 


10. O is the centre and R the radius of the circumcircle of the triangle 
ABC, and OA, OB, OC meet BC, CA, AB in D, E, and F. Prove that 


_L+ i+lj 

AD^BE^CF R- 


11, ABB' is a straight line, C is a point not lying on AB, or AB 
produced, and CB=CB'. Show that the distance between the centres 
of the circles inscribed in ABC and AB'C is 

iBB'secJA. 

12. P is a point on the side BC of the triangle ABC such that the 
inscribed circles of the triangles APB and APC are equal. Prove that 

a cos CPA=c-6. 


13. The side BC of a triangle ABC is divided at P, so that 

BP: PC = ; w, 

where — Prove that, if Rj, Rj, and R are the radii of the circles 
APB, APC, and ABC, then 

6Ri =cRa = + nc^ - mna^). 

Verify the results obtained in the limiting case when m 0. 

14, AB is a chord of a circle of radius R and it subtends an angle 

at the centre O. Prove that the radius of the circle inscribed in the 
triangle OAB is R tan 0 (1 - sin ^). 

A point P is taken on the side AB so that AP:PB=w:n, whci-e 
m + w = 1, and two circles are drawn each of which touches AB at P and 
also touches the circle of radius R. Prove that the radii of these circles 
4wmRsin®4^ and 4miiRco8*J^. 


are 
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15. O is the ciroumcentre and I the inscribed centre of the triangle 
ABC. Prove that, if 01 is parallel to BC, then 

cosB + C 08 C = 1. 

16. With the usual notation, prove that the radii of the escribed 
circles of a triangle are the roots of the equation 

(x^ -f «*) (x-r)- 4Ra;®=0. 

17. Prove that in any triangle, with the usual notation, 

A*- 1 -5^ = ( 6 c+ca 4 - 06 ) 5 * -abcs. 

Hence show that, if the area of a triangle and the radii r, R of the 
inscribed and circumscribed circles are given, the lengths of the sides are 
the roots of the equation 

- 2Arx^ + (A* 4 4r®R +r*)x - 4Ar*R = 0. 

18. A circle is described to touch the sides AB, BC of a triangle ABC, 
and to touch internally the circumcircle of the triangle. Show that its 
radius is r sec *iA. where r is the radius of the inscribed circle. 

19. Prove that the radius of the inscribed circle of the triangle whose 

angular points are the centres of the escribed circles of the triangle 
ABC is 2R (sin JA 4 sin JB 4 sin JC -1). 

20. Prove that the angle at which the perpendicular from the vertex A 
to the side BC of a triangle ABC cuts the inscribed circle is equal to 

cos~^ (sin ^(B ~ C) cosec iA). 

21. Prove that the inscribed circle of the triangle ABC will pass 
through the orthocentre if 

2cos AcosBcosC=(l - cos A)(I -cosB)(l -cosC). 

22. If the distance between the vertex A and the orthocentroiof a 
triangle ABC, in which A is acute, is equal to the inscribed radius, prove 
that the circumcircle cuts orthogonally the escribed circle opposite A. 

23. The intercepts made by the inscribed circle on the lines drawn 
from the vertices of a triangle ABC to the ciroumcentre are of lengths 

r 

Prove that - 5 +^+—a=T-« + 5-5 -a-»- 

a* p* 7* 4r* 8rR cos A cos B cos C 

24. Prove the formulae A = - i - 1 - = - 

cot i A 4 cot IB+cot iC 

tan tan ^B tan JC. 
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Deduce that A/Ao = p‘J, where Aq is the area of the equilateral triangle 
with the same perimeter as ABC, and p is the ratio of the geometrical to 
the arithmetical mean of cot ^A, cot cot |C. Hence show that a 
triangle with given perimeter has its maximum area when it is equilateral. 

25. A circle of radius p is drawn to touch the sides AB, AC of a triangle 
ABC, and its centre is at a distance p from BC. Prove that, with the 
usual notation, 

a(p-p)=2s(r-p). 


and that, if the circle cuts BC in D and E, 

(ri-r)DE= 4 V(rri(p-r)(ri-p). 

26. A circle of radius r touches internally a circle of radius R. Two 
circles, each of radius x, are drawn touching the outer circle internally 
and the inner circle externally. Show that the length of the arc of the 
outer circle between its jK)ints of contact with these two circles is 2R0, 
wliore 2xr 


1 f cos 9 — 


(R-x)(R-r)- 


^27. If (1+cosd +iHin^)(l+co8 2^ + isin2^)='M + iV, where u and v 
are real, prove that (j) v^utAnW, 


and 


(ii) + 4(1-f coa^)(l-t-cos20). 


28. With the help of De Moivre’s Theorem, show that 
(H + l)sin?i^ -nsin(n + l)^ 
is divisible by I -cos^, and that 


sin nd sin na 
sin 0 sin a 

is divisible by cos 6 - cos a. when n is an integer. 


H cos +2 cos ^2 + 3 cos ^3 =0=sin +2 sin ^2 + ^3» 

proWtnat 


(i) cos 3^1 + 8 cos 3^2 + 27 cos 3^3 —18 cos (0i + 02 + ^3) 
and 


(ii) cos (20^ - ^2 ~ + 8 cos (2^, - - ^3) + 27 cos (2^3 - ^1 - ^g) —18. 


[Use the identity 


^ a* + 68 +c» -3a6r=(a +6+c)(a* + 6* + c* -06 -6c -ca)]. 
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30 Find the factors of the expression 

a* (6® - c*) + 6* (c® - a®) + c® (a® - 6®). 

By writing a^cosa + isina, etc., in this result, prove that 
cos 2a sin (jS - 7 ) + cos 2/3 sin (7 - a) + cos 2y sin (a - fi) 

= 4P (cos (/3 + 7 ) + cos (7 + a) 4* cos (a + j3)), 
where P =sin J(/5 - 7 ) sin J (7 - a) sin J (a - jS). 

3l. Show that the roots of the equation (x + 1 )* + (a: - i)® =0 are 

± 1 , ±oot^, ±cot^, 


and find the roots of (x + 1 )® - (a; - i)® =0. 

Generalise this for the equations (x 4 t)^±(x - i)^ =0. 

32. Prove that 

(i) tana+tan + 4tan^a+^^ = 3tan3a, 

(ii) cosec a + cosec + cosec ^ a + = 3 cosec 3a. 


33. Show that if tan a, tan /3, and tan 7 are all different and sucli that 
tan 3tt=tan 3/3=tan 87 , 

then (tan a + tan ft + tan 7 ) (cot a + cot /3 + cot 7 ) =9. 

If, in addition, tan a: tan /3: tan 7 =a: 6 : c, show that 


34. Show that tan 18° is a root of the equation 5 <* - lOt* +1 = 0 , and 
that tan 36° is a root of f® - 1(W® 4 5 =0. 

Also write down the other roots of these equations. 

35. Find an equation whose roots are tan a, tan 2a, tan 3a,... tan 2na, 
where (2»4l)tt=T. 

Also show that sec® ~ 4 sec* ~ 4 sec* ^ = 36. 

y €7 If 

36. Show that - 6a^ 4 6aj* -1, where a;=2 cos $, 

sin a 

Deduce from this that the equation a:® - 5a:* 4 6a:* -1 =0 has for its 

10 ^ 10 2 *' 10 

±2cOBTj, ±2 cosy, :L 2 c 08 y. 
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17. Proy> 


that sin 70 -- sin 0(c* + c® — 2c -1), 
c =2 cos 20. 


Hence show that the side of a regular heptagon inscribed in a circle 
is very nearly equal to the height of an equilateral triangle inscribed in 
the same circle. 


38. Prove that one of tlie rtiots of the equation - 6a:- 9a: - 3 — 0 is 
^1 - and tind the other roots. 


2 ^ 1 - j, and tind the other roots. 

39 . J^how that 

cos 70 +1 == (cos 0 + 1 )(8 cos* 0-4 cos- 0-4 cos 0 -I -1 )* 

and deduce that the roots of the equation 8 a:® - 4 a:® - 4 a: +1 =0 are* 

TT Sir , Stt 

c<js > 5 , cos _ and cos -= . 
i 7 7 


Hence show that 


,., TT Zir 5ir 1 

(i) cos = + cos + cos - 


. • • V ^ ft 37r n ott . 

(n) sec-^ 4 sec® + sec®-^^ =24. 


sin 110 

40. Prove that ^ 2^” 


f CO8®0 - COS® 


and deduce that 


.32 n cos^^ — 1 . 

At 


41^Prove that , if a: = 2 cos 0, then 

1 +C08 9 g ^ (,4 _ jj _ 3a;S + 2a' + 1)* 
1 4- cos 0 

and obtain the roots of the equation 

x*-x^-3x^ + 2x-\-l^0. 


42. Show that 


j2h0 -1=2*” 


2»-i / 

» n (c 

r=0 \ 


2n -1 rir 
(-.1)«_1=2*»*’-' ri cos-. 

f-1 


and deduce that 
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43. From the identity 

8inn^ = 2*‘"i 11 8mf^+-’^Y 

r=0 V / 

deduce that 

44. From the identity 

cos 

n-l 


® nr 

2* n co8yk = 1- 

f-1 


show that 


n -1 / / 2 r 7 r\ \ 

nd-co8na = 2^~^ EE ^cos^-cos +— j j, 

2"-‘“nVi - C08 — 

r=l \ “ / 


45. Prove that 

(i) 16 sin® 0 - sin 5d =5 sin 0 (1 - 2 cos 20), 

(ii) 16 cos® 6 - cos 50=5 cos ^ (1 + 2 cos 2^). 

46. Show that 

(cos 3x - sin 4aj)* = (1 - sin a;) (1 - sin 7x) 

and deduce that 

8 / 2r -1 \ 

cos 3a; - sin 4* =8 cos x II ( sin a; - cos —=— r I. 

r=l\ 7 / 

47. Show that 

3 / 2r — 1 \ 

cos 5x - sin 2a; = 8 cos a; (2 sin a; +1) II I sin a; - cos —=— r ). 

r=l\ ‘ 

48. Prove that 

(l+a;)*»»+' + l(-a;)*«+i 

,2r - 1 ir\ 


= 2(2w + 


« / 

1) n (a:* 
f=l \ 


+ tan*s 


2n + l 2/* 

49. Prove that, if ^ = tan i0 and Oj, Oj,... are constants, 
(i) cos = [1 + ajf* + 02 t®... 4- 4- ( 1 + 1*)", 






60. Prove that “ * polynomial in cos 0 of degree 8, the 

factors of which are ^cos ^ “COs~^, when r is any integer from 1 to 14 
which is not a multiple of 5 or 3. 

Hence prove that 16 cos a cos 2a cos 4a cos 7a = 1, where « = ^ * 
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51. Prove that tan-' i + tan'' I + tan'' | = Itt. 

52. ISolve the equation 

3 tan~' X + tan'' 3x=J tt. 

53. Solve the equation 

(rrl) tan-**. 

54. Solve the equation 

COS"' (x -H J) f COS"' X + COS"' (x - J) = Itt. 

55. Find all the values of 0 that satisfy the equation 

tan 6 cot {d -I- a) — tan /3 cot (/3 + a). 

56. Express cos 46 and sin 46 in terms of tan 6 , and prove that the 
equation 

cos (26 - a) +a cos (6 -j3} + d =0, 

where a, 6, a, /3 are constants, has four sets of roots. Denoting any four 
roots of different sets by 6^, 6^, 6^, prove that + ^2 -f ^3 + ^4 - 2a is 
an even multiple of v. 

57. Show that the equation 

cos 26 - K cos (6 - a) 

can be satished by four values ^2» ^3» ^4 of 6, of which no two differ by 
a multiple of ir, and by no more. 

Also show that 61 + 62 + 6^ + 6^ is an even multiple of tt and that 
cos (^2 + ^3) + (^3 + ^1) (^1 ^2) 

0 

[The first part is obtained from the equation in tan ^ and the last by 
using the equation in cos 6 and the equation in sin 6.] 

58. Prove that, if n angles, of which no two differ by a multiple of tt, 
satisfy the equation 

Po ^ ^P'l cot*^ +... cot”^ =0, 

the cotangent of the sum of the angles is 

- (Po-P3+P4-'/'6+ - )-^(Pl'P3+P5'P7+ •••)• 

Hence show that the equation 

Uq -I-coscc ^^ f a2 cosec*^ -f ... « y cosec^^ 

"" eoscc/'^^ + 63 cosec*^ + ... +65 cosec**^ 
is generally satisfied by cither 2r or 25 +1 values of cot 6, whichever of 
these numbers is the greater, and that, if all of these values are real, the 
cotangent of the sum of the corresponding angles is ajh^. 
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59. Prove that the equation (a-f cos cos “- 2 a) =6 is satisfied by 
^ 3 » ^ 4 » different values of 6 which lie between 0 and 2 ir, and that 
4 

2 (d-)-4a=0 or 2 w 7 r. 
r = l 

Also show that 

4 4 

2 oos 6j,— -2a and 2 sin 6^ - 0 . 


60. Prove that if 0^, dj, 6^ are the four values of $ between 0 and 27r 
which satisfy the equation 

I sec ^ + m cosec 6 - /i, 

4 

then 2 is an odd multiple of ir. 
r —1 

Prove also that 

4 4 

2 cos Bj. = 2 //n, 2 sin B^ = 2 w//^, 

and sin + B^) -i- sin (B 2 + ^ 3 ) + sin (^3 + ^ 1 ) = 0 . 

61. Prove that if 7 are two values of By not differing by a multiple 
of 2ir, which satisfy the equation 

a* cos a cos B a(sin o -f sin -i- 1 — 0, 
then a* cos /3 cos 7 + o(cos p + cos 7 ) +1 = 0. 


62. Prove that if a, p are two values of B which satisfy the equation 
(1 + m) sin ^ -h (1 “ m) cos ^ = 1 -f tw, 
and do not differ by a multiple of ir, then 

tan (a -/3) = ±(1 ~ w*)/2m. 


63. If B and <f> are two values of Xy not differing by a multiple of tt, 
which satisfy the equation 


prove that 


tan (ic -f a) = ic tan x, 


tan 2B -f tan 2<p = 


_ (ic-l)* sin 2 a _ 

1 )* 8 in*a - (/c - 1 )* co 8 *a ’ 


64. Solve the equation sec ^ + cosec ^ = 2^2 and show that the 
equation see ^ + cosec B=c has two roots between 0 and 27r, if c*< 8 , and 
four roots, if c*> 8 . 


66 . Find the values of B which satisfy 

3 - 2 cos ^ -4 sin ^ -“COS 2^ + 8 in 2B =0. 
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66* Show that the roots of the equation 

C 08 6 cos {d - a) cos {$ - p) cos (d -y) 

+ sin 6 sin {0 - a) sin {$ - p) sin {$ - 7 ) 

= co 8 a cos /8 cos 7 

are d^^nir or J(wir + a+/ 3 + 7 ). 

67. A circle of radius a is divided into two parts of equal area by an 
arc of a circle of radius 2a cos which has its centre on the circumference 
of the first circle. Prove that 

20 cos 20 - sin 2 d + Jtt - 0 . 

Show that this equation has a root between jir and iir. Find an 
approximate value for the angle and deduce the length of the radius of 
the second circle. 

68 . Plot the graph of sin a: ~ 2 cos 2 a: for values of x between 0 and tt ; 
and determine the roots of the equation 

sin a: - 2 cos 2 a: = ir - a:, 
which lie between 0 and t. 

69. Find graphically the smallest positive root of the equation 

tana:=f(a: + l). 

70. Prove that the smallest positive root of the equation x = 27r sec x 
is 2ir, and that there is one other root between 2v and Determine 
approximately the numerical value of this other root. 

71. Plot graphs to show the relation between x and y for each of the 
equations cos x -r cos y = 1 and tan a: = 3 tan y, where x and y are positive 
and leas than Jtt. 

Hence obtain approximate values of x and y which satisfy the two 
equations. 

72. Plot graphs to show the relation betw'een x and y for each of the 
equations sin a; + co 8 y= 1 , tan a: ta-n y= 2 , where x and y are positive 
and less than |)r. 

Obtain from your diagram approximate values of x and y which 
satisfy both equations. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

73. Eliminate 0 from the equations : 

(i) cos d-sin d=a, 1 

cos 2 d = a', f 
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(ii) a cos d+b sin 6=c, \ 
p cos ^ + g sin d=r. / 

(iii) a sin 28 —p cos 6-\-q Bin 

b cos 28 —p cos 8 -qBm8.1 

(iv) « cos (a - 3^) =26 cos®^, 'i 
a sin (a - 3(?) = 26 sin®^. J 

74. Eliminate 8 and ^ from the equations : 

(i) sin 8 +sin ^=a, 'j 
cos d +cos 0=6, J* 

sin 28 + sin 20=2c. J 

(ii) asin ^ + 6 cos 0=c, \ 
o sin 0 + 6 cos 0=c, j- 

+ 0 = 2ci4 / 

(iii) tan x + tan y=a, \ 

^y=b, ^ 
ly—c. ) 


amx + amy—c. ) 

75* Sum the following series to n terms : 

(i) sin0sin(^ + a) +sin(d +a)sin+ 2a) +sin(^ +2a)8in(d+3a) f.... 

(ii) cos(9co8(^ + a)+co8(^ + a)cos(^ + 2a)+co8(d + 2a)cos(0 + 3a) +.... 

(iii) tan 8 tan(^ + a) + tan (9 + a) tan (^ + 2a) + tan (^ + 2a) tan (^ + 3a) +.... 

(iv) sec 0 8ec (^ + a) + 8ec (d + a) 8ec(^ + 2a) + sec (d + 2a)8ec {8 + 3a) + .... 

(v) 2 sin 8 sin® ^ + 2* sin ^ sin® ^ + 2® sin sin* — + .... 

(vi) sin®^ cos ^ + J sin®2^ cos 2^ + J sin® 4^ cos 4^ + .... 

(vii) co8®a + co8®(a + )3)+cos®(a + 2^)+ — 

. .... , cos cos 2^ cos 3^ 

(ix) cos 8 cos 8 + cos*^ cos 28 + cos®^ cos 3^ + .... 

1 1 1 
* cos a +C08 3a^cos a +cos 5a'*'cos a +cos 7a ^ ’** * 

(xi) 1 +?t cos ^ + cos 28+ ... . 

(xii) 1 + ic cosh « + K* cosh 2z+ _ 

76. Show that 

(i) 1+2 2 cos r, cos rO =^2?.^(” + 

COB 8-COB a 

1 • . • / \ /» coswa-cosn^ . 

(u) 4 8m»a+ 2/ sm(7i-"r)aco8r^=^j-VvSma. 

' * yZi 2(coBa-coa8) 
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77. Sum the following series to infinity; 

(i) l+a;co8 0 + ^co8 2d+—CO8 30+ 

(ii) a; sin 0 4-^sin 2^ + -^, sin 30+ .... 

2j2 3J^ 

(iii) 1 + ^ cos 20 +— c<)8 40 + ... , 

aj® 

(iv) ar sin 0 + ^, sin 30 +_ 

(v) 1+2 cos a cos a + 3 cos®a cos 2a + 4 cos®a cos 3a + ..., 

(vi) 2 cos a sin a + 3 cos®a sin 2a + 4 cos®a sin 3o + .... / 

(vii) cos 0+ a;® cos 30+a:^ cos 50 + ...,'k 

(viii) sin 0 + X* sin 30 + a:^ sin 50 + .... I• 

78. Show that the series 

S-sin ^ + sm ^2 + ®^^|3 + ••• 

i> convergent. 

Expand each term in a series of ixjwers of x and hence obtain an 
expression for S in the form 

S ~nx + 6x®+ca:®+dx’+ ... . 

Give the numerical values of a, 6, c and d, and show that when x — l, 
S 0*97645 correct to live decimal places. 

79. Show that if x® and higher |iowers may be neglected, 

1 •» , 1 - cos X 

log sec X = 2 tan- lx = 2 v-- 

® - 1 + cos X 

80. Show that, for small values of x, 

X® x^ 

logsin*=loga:-g 

approximately. 

Obtain the tabular value for the logarithmic sine of 5°, using the 
approximatioiw log„« = .4343 , t = 3-1416. 





APPENDIX 


Note I. 


As X increases from 0 to Jtt, continually decreases and 
continually increases * 

.. silljg sin (x-^h) _(x i- h) sin ar - a; sin (x -f h) 

X x + h x(x + h) 

_ X sin X (I - cos A) + A sin 3 : ~ a: cos x sin h 
x(x-h/i) 

_ sin .r (1 “ cos h) h cos x /tan x sin 


cos X /t 
x-\-h \ 


But we know that 

when X and h are positive and less than J:r. 

It follows that, under these conditions, 
sin X sin (x + h)^ ^ 

X x-hn 

Hence decreases as x passes from 0 to Jtt. 

.... . . tan(x + /0 tana- 

ill) Again- -—ir~ -— 

X sin (x + h) cos x - (x -p h) sin x cos (x + h) 

~ x(x + i^) cos X cos (x + h) 

_ X sin A - A sin x cos (x 
x(x + A) cos X cos (x+A) 


rsin A sin x 


(x + A) cos X cos (x + 


a)L a 


3S (x + ^)J. 


* This proof, without the Calculus, is given in Hobson’s Trigonometni 
(7th eel.), p. 15^ 
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^ sin ^ sin X , ^ % 

But -, when 0<h<x<^7r by (1). 

fl X 

Therefore, if 0<h<x<^7r and (a; + /i)<iir, we have 

tan (a; + A) tanx^. 
x + h "“"x 

It follows that —- continually increases as x increases 
from 0 to Jtt. ^ 
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Note II. 

A Theorem on Double Series. 


Let the series 


+ Wj2 + ^13 + 

U^x + W.22 + ^23 + ... 
Woi + Wqo + Woo + ... 


all converge and have Uj, U2, U3, ... for their sums. 

If the series Ui+U2+U3 + ... 

converges, it is said to be a double series, because each of its 
terms is itself a series. 

Now take the terms in columns instead of rows. 

Then we have the series 

^^12 ^22 ^^32 + • • • 1 

Wl3 + 1^23 + W33 -f ... I 


It is often the case that these series converge and that, 
denoting their sums by V2, V3, ... , we have 

, 00 00 

I 1 

We shall in this Note prove that certain conditions are 
sufficient for this equality to hold. 

Theorem. Let + Wjg +.. 

W21 f W22+ W23+- .(1) 

-f W32 + W33 + ... 

he an infinite set of absolnfeU/ convergent series with f/p f oj ••• 
for their sums, 

00 

Aho let 2 converge inhere , 


U/ = Kll + lWr2l + l«r3l + -tO°°' 
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Then the column series V,. F*.... each converge, where 
Vi = Wu + t^2i + %i + ••• 

V 2 = ^12 + ^22 + % 2 +*-* 

V 3 = + ^23 '*^33 + • • • • 


Also 2 Vf converges and is equal to TJ^, 

1 1 

It is clear that the column series each converge, for tlie 
absolute values of the terms of each are not greater than tlie 

00 

terms of the series ^ U/, and this series is convergent by (2). 
1 

Now let Ui = Wjl + W12 + ... + + Rin>| /3X 

U2 = W21 + ^2+ ••• +^^n + *^2n>J 

and so on. 

Then |Rin| = U/, etc.(1) 

Therefore by (2), the series 

Rln + R2n + fl3ri + ••• 50 

converges. 

Let its sum be R^j. 

Now consider the (w +1) convergent series Vi. Va,... V„ an* I 
R„. Adding these series we get a new convergent series, whose 
first term is the sum of the first terms of these (w +1) series, its 
second term the sum of their second terms, and so on. 
Therefore for any positive integer n, we have 

Vi + V2 + ...+V, + R, 

= (Wll + W,2+...+Win + Ri„) 

+ (^21 ^22 + • • • + ^2n ■t' R2n) + • • • • 

It follows from (3) that 

V, + V,+ ...+V„ + R„=^U,. 

1 

Now take the arbitrary positive number c. 


( 5 ) 
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We know from (2) that there is a positive integer N such that 

I + ••• tooo<^€.(6) 

Then, from the convergence of each of the series (1), we know 
that positive integers w,, ... exist such that 

|Rin|<2]y> ' 

when [ .(7) 


iRjfnK^. when n^ns-l 

Let V be the largest of these integers N, n^, ... ny.(8) 

From (6) we know that 

00 V 

XU,-^V. = R„ 

] I 

= R, „ + R 2 n + ... to 00 . 

Therefore 

1 1 

^|Rlnl + |R2nl+ to 00 
== {l^ml “t |l^2ni + ••• + i 

+ {|R(JV4 l)nl + |R(^ + 2)»l+ ... to 00 }. 

Denote the terms in these brackets by (I) and (II). 

Then, by (7) and (8), (I)<^, when n^v. 

And, by (6), (n)<^, for every n. 

Th«8 ||;u y-^V,.j<c, when v^v. 

00 

2:^' = SVr- * 

1 1 


and 
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Ex. ]. Justify the rearrangement in powers of z of the series 
1 4 -a:( 2 cos 0 -“a;)+a;-( 2 cos^? + , 

when |a:| < V2 - 1 (cf. § 146). 

Write cos^—c. 

Then, with the notation of this theorem, 

Ui=:l, Ui'-l, 

U 2 = 2 cx-x^, U 2 ' = 2 I ca: I 

U 3 = 4c*a:* -4ca:® U;/= 4^^ + 4 | car® | 

and so on. 

Also Ui' + Ua' + U/ +... converges, if 2 | ca: | < 1, and therefore, 

if 2 |a:|+x*<l. 

Thus the conditions of the theorem are satisfied, at any rate when 
|a;|< n/2 -1: and the series may be summed by columns {i.e. in ascending 
powers of x) without altering its sum. 

Ex. 2. Show that, for a certain range of .r, we may rearrange the 
series on both sides of the equation 



without altering the equality (cf. § 169). 

With the notation of this theorem, on the right-hand side we have, 
for I a; I < TT, 




etc. 


Also 

Ui' + Ua' + U 3 ' + ... converges. 

Thus we can sum the series by columns instead of by rows. 

Again 

sinx . 

where 

+ 

II 

and 

-log^=y + iy»+i»» + .... 

when 

|yl<l. 

This is certainly the case when | a; | < 1. 
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Also, with the notation of the theorem for the left-hand side, that is 
for -log?j5^ or -logd-y), 

X 




“^+ 6 ! 

,, /cl/a:* 

=2U + 6! + 



etc., these being expanded in power series. 

Thus Ui' + U 2 ' + U,' +... converges, at any rate when | a; | < 1, and 
the conditions of the theorem are satisfied. 

It follows that the argument of § 169 is justifiable for the interval 
I a; I < 1 : and this is sufficient to establish the results there given. 


O.P.T. 
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ANSWERS, 


PART I. 

Art. 3. Page 3. 

1. 120"; 90"; 72“; 60'; 51“ 25' 42?"; 45°; 40’; 36°. 8. 600*. 




Art. 7. 

Page 10. 

8. 

22*98 ft. 


4. 05 ; 2® 52'. 



Art. 8. 

Page 11. 

2. 

72® 32'. 


8. 13*712 ft. ; 7*516 ft 



Art. 9. 

Page 13. 

2. 

16*782 ins. 


8. 50® 12'; 216 ft. 



Art. 10. 

Page 15. 

2. 

1734 ft. 


8. 36® 52'. 

2. 

18 “ 

Art. 11. 

Page 15. 

2. 

3*6; 16® 36'. 

Art. 12. 

Page 16. 


Examples on Gliapter I. Pages 17-19. 

9. 

■6691. 

10. 22® 16'. 

11. 173*6 yds. 

12. 

15*266 chains. 

18. r54'. 

14. 984*8 yds. 

15. 

3843 ft. 

16. 297*96 ft. 17. 1.30*996 ft. 

18. 

169*744 ft. 

20. (i) 5-2ccottf-2rfcot0: 


21. N. 60° 12* E. (ii) o[6(c+d)-coottf(c+2d)-tPcot^]. 

22. 4ohs., 85-81ks.; 6ch8. 34-21kB. ^ 24. 89 172 acres. 

26. 4-679 ohs. 26. 65° .56'. 28. (i) 5196 sq. ins.; 

29. 3*7388 acres. 30. ‘1134 acre. (ii) 8 484 sq. ft. 

O.P.T. 
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1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 


Art. 17. Page 27. 

in^=-^=p; 008^=-^===; oottf=~; 8eo^=N/rT?; 

^ N/r+^ 

10860 ^ =- - -* 

iin^=-L=; 008^=-^; tan^=J; 8eo^=x\^; ooaeoO^sfVf, 
\/17 vH 

ooa6=^; ta.n^=2s/2; oot^=x^^; ooaeoS=f\/2, 

iT\ A • /«/\a A —A. . rt A —> • nr\f. A —A. * aA/« /I •— XA. 


Art. 18. Paob 28. 

8. (i)30“; (ii) 60'; (iii) 68'18'; (iv)0or90'; (v) 00'; 

(vi) 46': (vii) 60'; (viii) 46'; (ix) 30'; (x) 46*. 


Examples on Chapter II. Pages 32, 33. 

1. 60': 25-98 ft. *• 56'19': 15 ft 8. 86-6 ft 

4. 7 ft; 4-369 ft; 12-99 sq. ft 6. ftana. 

7. 42" 6'. 8 . 31'6'; between 31' 3'and 31* S’. 

11 . 4^,- !*• ; n/s. 13. 0* or 60*. 

a* - 6* 

14. 5; 90'; 67'23'; 22'37'. 16. 6^; 10. 

18. (i) 69' 6' or 20' 54'; (u) 90° or 41' 49'; (iii) 0“ or 60*; 

(iv) 46' or 60°; (v) 60°; (vi) 0* or 61® 66. 


Examples on Chapter III. Page 39. 
1. c=2000; A=.S0'; B=60'. 

8. c=82-04; A=36°38'; 8=63° 22'. 

8. 5=1-729; A=35'31'; 8=64'29'. 

4. 0=18-4; A=65'36'; 8=34'26'. 

6. 0=500 ; 6 = 866 ; 8=60°. 

6. 0=16-93; 6=16-24; 8=43'48'. 

7. 0=1631; 6=1976-6; A=37'46'. 

8 . 6=10;i>c=14-14; 8=46°. 

9. 5=105-6; c=164-3; 8=40°. 

10. 0=67-59; c=219-7; 8=74*48'. 
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Examples on Chapter IV. Pages 46-48. 

1. ‘8318 mile per hour. 2. 93*03 ft. 8. 4850 ft. 

4. 196*8 ft. 6. 59*16 ft. 6. 281*22 ft. 7. 3221ft. 

8. 236*6 ft. 9. 3380 ft. 10. 155*31 ft. ; 11° 19'. 

14. 1663 yds.; 1603000 sq. yds. 15. 624*8 yds. 

16. AD . \/oot»o-oot»/S. 17. 19450 sq. ft. 

19. 174*2 yds. 80. 155*3 ft. 

Examples on Chapter V. Pages 59-63. 


, . 1 n/3 1 

2 ’ 2 * 

, , _1 1 
2 ’ 2 ' Vs' 

8 . (a) 45°, 135°, 225°, 315°. 
(c) 30°, 90°, 160°. 


4. 008 A= 


; -J; -^/3. 


^/2’ Vi’V2 

(6) 30°, 150°, 210°, 330°. 

(d) 90°, 330°. (e) 0°, 120°, 240° 

__aA _A 3 


■F' ^"^=“ 2 ;^’ cotA=-2s/2; 8eoA=-^*, 


coseo A = «3. 


6. sin A = ^^^; tan A= -2^6 ; cot A= ; sec A= - 5 ; 


coseo A= - 


6. sinA = - 7 £; cosA=- 7 l; cotA=i; seoA=-\/5; coseoA= 

V5 v5 ^ ^ 

7. sinA=^; oo8A=4=i tanA=- 5 ; 8ecA=^; co8eoA=-V5. 

V5 v5 A A 


8 . (i) 1 ; 


(ii) -coseo*A; 


..... sin* A 


3\/3±4 


Art. 41. Page 68. 

ft lT2\/30 
®' - 1 ^' 


Examples on Chapter VI. Page 75. 


4.'(i)U; II* 
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Art. 51. Page 80. 

2. tanl5*=2-V3; 75"; 135" or 315“. 

Art. 53. Page 84. 

a . A +\/l + sinA + N/l ~sinA A + \/l + sin A - \/l - sin A 

S. sm^=-2-: -2- 

^ . A -\/l + sinA+\/l -sinA A - >/l + sin A - \/i - sin A 

8. 8m2 =-2-; 0082=-2- 

M . A +\/l + sin2A + \/l - sin2A . + s/l + sin2A-\/l - sin2A, 

4. sinA=:-5-; cosA= --- 


Art. 55. Page 85. 

1. n/ 5-1; 112i". 2. 2 -n/3. 

Examples on Ohapter VII. Page 87. 

U. (^/2-l)/V3 + ^/2. 16. 1*026. 

Examples on Chapter VIII. Page 95. 

8. 4( - l)*‘~^sinnAsinnB8innC. 

Art. 62. Page 97. 

8. c=8*966; 6=7*321. 

Art. 63. Page 98. 

1. A=36®52'; B=53®8'; C=90®. 2. C=92®12'. 8. 46®j 30®. 

Art. 65. Page 101. 

2. A=22®20'; B=27®8'. 

Art. 67. Page 103. 

1. 3*238. 2. 64*66. 8. 228. 

Examples on Chapter IX. Page 104. 

18. 120®. 

Art. 70. Page 111. 

1. A=30®; B = 60®^ 0 = 90**; area=*866. 

2. A = 4l®24'; B = 55®46'; C = 82®50'; area=9*92. 

8. A=64®22': B = *23®36'; C = 92®; area = 4*262. 

4. A = 79®30'; B = 33®26'; C=67®6'; area = 139a 
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6. A=140°62'; B = 9°46'; C=29°22'; area=1092. 

6 . A = 36°; B = 89°2'; C = 55°58'; area = 8e5. 

7. A=125°8'; B = 33'’6': 0=21“ 46'; area = 12830. 

8. A=36“44': B=55“8'; 0 = 88“ 8'; area=3835. 

9. A=20“44'; B=32“6'; 0=127“ 10'; area = 697S00. 

Art. 72. Page 114. 

1. 0=6-716; B=85“9'; 0=52“ 51'; area = 26-77. 

2. 6 =24-78; A=126“12'; 0=23“ 48'; area=200. 

8. c= 180-3; A=33“42'; B=56“18'; area=7500. 

4. 0 = 324-1; B = 82“34'; 0 = 57“ 26'; area = 68290. 

6 . 0 = 86-98; B = .35“4'; 0 = 72“ 16'; area=2168. 

6. 6 = 1933; A=ll“5.r; 0=93“ 37'; area = 398200. 

7. 6=167-1; A=95“ 36'; 0 = 39“ 24'; area=12470. 

8. c=167-2; A = 69“2'; B = 50“58'; area = n710. 

2. c = 17-96; A=55“23'; B=60“27'; area=128-2. 

Art. 73. Page 116. 

1 . A=110“; 6 = 684-1 ; c = 5321 ; area = 171000. 

2. 0 = 43“ 12'; 6 = 7-055; c = 5070; area= 16-14. 

8. B=30“; 0 = 4330; c=2500; area = 2706250. 

4. B=59“18'; 0 = 30-77: c=20-14; area=266-5. 

6. C=58“50'; o=20-46 ; 6 = 57 41; area=502 7. 

6. 0 = 37“ 52': a = 6142; 6 = 10850; area=20460000 

Art. 75. Page 121. 

1. c=4-387; B=19“28'; 0=10“ 3-2'; area=8-774. 

2. 0=7-691; A=72“4'; B = 47“56'; area=19-98. 

8. No solution. 

4. 0 = 96-68; A = 95“4'; 0=49“ 41'; area=2064: 

or 0 = 24-19; A = 14“26'; 0 = 130’19'; area=516-5. 
6. 0 =66-27; A=85“27'; 0=59“ 13'; area = 1094; 

or 0 =26-92; A = 23“53'; 0=/bo“47': area=444-6. 
e. 6=10-43; B = 73“19'; 0=66“ 41'; area=33-53: 

OT 6=4-890; B=26“41'; 0 = 113“ 19'; area= 15-71. 
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Examples on Ghapter X. Pages 122, 123. 

1. 40® 23'; 52° 48'. 2. 6683 ft. 8. B = 38®66'; C=-31®4'. 

4. a=1175. 8. 6 = 60*84; c = 121*6; a = 84-29. 

9. a=672*l. 10. a=460*8 ; 6 =398*2; c=617-2. 

Art. 78. Page 126. 

8. 541. ft. 

Art. 81. Page 128. 

B is 1® 7' S. of E. from A; CD=429*8 yds. 

Examples on Gliapter XI. Pages 131, 132. 

4. 208*6 sq.ft.; 160*7 so. ft. 6. 49*50'. 

7. 34*65 mi. per hour; 21 *82 mi. per hour. 10. 62* 11'. 12. 32*12. 

Art. 87. Page 139. 

1. 114*6. 2. 1*15. 3. 2^ radians. 4. 45 

Art. 92. Page 147. 

1. *0058, *9999, -0058. 2. 3 mi. 447 yds. 8. 9*5 ft. 4. 2165 mi, 

Art. 94. Page 151. 

1. 12} miles. 8. 30*6 miles. 

Examples on Chapter XII. Pages 152-154. 

2. 7*23 mi. 8. 229 yds. 6. 48a, 144a. 

6. l|~| radians. 7. 95*5 yds. 8. 46*6 mi. 9. 21. 

10. (i) 3357, 6216*7; (ii) 3090, 6722*2; (iii) 1800, 3333*3* 

(iv) 1148, 2126; (v) 2031, 3761; (vi) 2269, 4201*9. 

18. (i) *24 sq. in.; (ii) 2210 acres. 14. 6*64. sq. in. 

16. 97-8 in. 16. 49*2 ft. 17. 3960 mi. 

19. (i) 18 yds. 1 ft. 5 in.; (ii) 40 yds. 2 ft. 4 in. 

80. Each arc is equal to 15*71 ohs., the straight line is equal to 68-28 ohs. 
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PART IL 
Art. 98. Pagjc 158. 

1. 66*14 ft. 

Art, 112. Page 182. 

3. (i) COB 22^ - i sin 22^ ; (ii) - 1. 

Art. 117. Page 190. 

3. cos 6d + y\ cos J I cos 2$ + ; 

*“ cos Q0 + COS 4^ — cos 30 + "^j". 

4. cos 7^ *1* cos 50 •{* yY cos 3^ ■y'j cos 0 i 

- ^ j sin 10 + sin 50 - ^ ^ sin 30 + 1 j sin 0. 

Art. 121. Page 196. 

O T..ir V . . V , 

3. ±cos-ritsmT-, oos^-itsin^, -1. 

4 4 o 3 

Examples on Cliapter XV. Pages 212, 213. 

6. (i) itan“'a;; (ii) , 7. ^ or ~i. 9. t =tana. 

''2 l-icy 4 2 \-xy 

10. (a:®-y*-sin*a)® = 4y*sin*a(l-a:®). 11. a:®(9- 8a;®)®=27y* 

Art. 131. Pages 216, 216. 

1 . (i) + (ii) nir-(-)"^; (iii) nir + (-)"|; (iv) mir-(-)’' 

^ (2n+ l)ir . 2ny . nr 

p+q p-q’ p-(~)’'q 

Art. 132. Pages 216, 217. 

1. (i)2nr±j: (ii) 2»r±^; (iii)2rr±g; (iv) 2nr±^. 

5. 4. 2»r or 

3 *9 5 
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Art. 133. Pages 217, 218. 

1. (i) nir-fj; (ii)rMr-j; (iii) n7rdbtan“i2; (iv) nir + tan“^2. 

2. 4. 

4 24 m-n 

5. (i) WIT + (- 2mr + ~; (ii) nr + ( - )" sin~^ ^ ; (iii) nir± 


(iv) 271T j:OOS~^ ^^g (v) nv; 


(vi) nir, WT - - ; 


2 1 IT 

(vii) 7Mr+(-)~8in“^g, wir+ (-)*» sin""^^; (viii) n7r + (-)"^. 


(ix) TOir + 1 ^, nir - tan”^2 ; 


(x) 2»nr±|. 


Art. 134. Page 219. 


, n / 10 - 2^/5 (,/5 +1 ) n /10 - 2^5 

4 ’ 8 ■ 


Art. 136. Page 222. 


1 . + 


1 »■ 6ir „ 

1. g. -g. Jit. 


2. nxl80'“-63°28'+{-)”22°48' 


Art. 137. Page 225. 

2. 1-17. 




Art. 138. Pages 227, 228. 

2. y^=iax. 8. (aa;)^+(6y)^=(o®-6“)*. 


Examples on Ohapter XVI. Pages 228-231. 

, n/2^ sl2+lj2 >/2^ 

2 ’ 2 ’ 2 ’ 2 


A ... ftir Thir V 

2. (i) Y* 

(iii) nirdb~, 2wT±g; 

. . 2nT . TT T . 

3 ■'■l2'‘=9’ 
(vii) mr-a, 


.... nir „ 2ir 
(ii) -g-> 2n)r± g-; 

j» \ TT WTT - ^ 

. .. nir 2n7r 27iir 
(viii) nr+~-a, 2»T±y ,* 


COI 
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(«) WT±~C 08 (x) wir + ~, or 2w7r + ^. 

8 . (i) wir + ^-^^^; (ii) 27i7r + |, 7iT + (-)"g; 

(iii) W7r + ^, 2w7r, (iv) ~; 

, . mr V TT , _ IT 

(v) ■^ + 4» (vi) n7r + 2 “®; 

/ ‘-v WTT WJT TT .. WTr TT 

(vn) -^ + a, -^+8““: (vin) -^ + 8? 

, TiTT TT 2n7r 'y + a±/3 , . ^ ,1 

(>*) ■J' + g’ “3~ + ^~3—2nir±coB“>j. 

8. 2njr±^, 2nir±'~, 2nir±^. 

21. You have to eliminate I from the equations, 

a(l-<2) + 26t = c(l + ?2) \ 

2a'i + b’t(l-fi)==c'(l-i^) /■ 

22. 2m(l+n)=(P+m>‘)(l-n). 

23. {(a»-6’)(o+6)+&(a2+^)}*-a'*/S»{oH/?‘+(3a + &)(a-6)}=0. 

24. o’ + /3® = }. 26. y’=4a(a: + a). 26. (x* + y®-6^)*=o®{(a: + 6)*+y®}. 


(ii) 2nir + g, nir + (-)”g; 
,. , nir nir 

T’ 

(vi) nT+|-o; 

. .... nir IT 
(vm) - 2 +g; 

(x) TITT, 2rHr±COB“i 


28. a: = nir 


y = nir-i 


or a:=7n7r + n| + j + (-l)"~ 

vir rr . 
y= -m7r + —+ 


» nir ir nir ^ nir ir nir ir . nir ^ ir 
29. e = _- + ^, and -^ + p 


.3^12^ 4^8’ 


H 

II 

+ 

1 =>^ = »"r + ^ ] 

x=m^+j2 1 

ir 1 

r ir 1 

1 ^ 1 

y= n7r +j J 

1 y=W7r4-^ J 

1 y=nT-g J 


Art. 141. Pages 235> 236. 

n+\a 


0O8-^^.8in_ 


oos?i^8inn^, /•••. oos(n+1)^.sinyig , 
sin d * sin 0 * 


. n +1 /. • nO 

Bin^e.sm^ 


^ . .V smjn + Dd.sinnB 
sin 0 
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008 {o+?i^{/J + »)} sin 

8. (i)-i-£ ’ ^ 


a 

OOS^ 


• / .’^“* 1 / 10 . \\ • w(/9 + ir) 

8in{a+-^(P+T)> Bin -^— 

(ii) _1_£ ^ ^ 


oosf 


3 n , cos(?t4-l)tt.8inntt , ...» n oos(n4-l)tt»8mna 

' 2^ 28ina ' ^2 2 sin a 


4. (i) 


ooa{n+l)^.8in?|? 3oos(n+l)“.8in^^ 


na 
2 . 


4 . 3a 
4 8in_ 


48in? 

.3a 


(ii) 


38in(n + l)~. sin^ 8in(n + l)~.sin^ 

^ J4 A 


4 sin; 


4 8 in —" 
2 


5. (i) n; (ii) 


C 08 (» + . sin . 

' '2n+l 2n + l 


sin 


2n + l 


Art. 143. Page 238. 


2. (i) 


(oot X - cot (2 to + l)ag , 
8in2x ’ 


(ii) noo8a; + 


oo8(n-f 2)x8in?ia: 


(iii) nainx \ + . sinyia; . (oo8eoa?--oo8ec(rn-l)a;) 


2 sin? 


200660^ 00880 (^ + 2«). 


1. (i) 


. 2w + l- . ^ , 
2n sin —g—$. sin g ~ 1 


2(1-008 0) 


Alt. 144. Page 239. 

(ii) 


2n + l. 
n 008 —s —$ 


sm- 


s /n l+(-)”-»n{co.ng + ooe(«+l)g} . 

*• ' ' 2(1+008 fl) ’ ' ' fi 
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Art. 146. Page 242. 

1. 512 008^®^ -1280 cofl®^ +1120 cosS^ - 400 coB*e + 50 oos*^ -1. 

2. 512 eos®^ -1024 cos^^ + 672 cos*^ -160 cos®^ +10 cos 0, 

Examples on Chapter XVIII. Pages 271, 272. 

8. 8” 6'. 4. 5°43\ 

•• (i) TT ; (ii) “ i ; (Hi) cos 0 ; (iv) 1; (v) ^ ; 

(vi) 3; (vii)^; (viii) 1; (ix) (x) tan{a-tan"^a}. 

Miscellaneous Examples. Page 296. 

84. The roots of - lOi® + 1=0 are itan ±tan and the roots 

oft*- lOi* + 5 =0 are ±tan itan 

O 5 

88 . ^2 sin , ^2 sin and ^2 sin . 

A ‘"'a it A 

41. 2 cos g, 2 cos 2 cos 2 cos 

68. a; = l/V3. 

64. x=0. 

66. ^ = (n + 4)ir-a-/3, or mr+p. 

64. 9 = (2n + l) 5 -—, or 2nir + '^. 

O IT 4 

66. 0 = 2nir, or 2»7r + j7r. 

78. (i) 2a*=a'a + a«. 

(ii) {aq-bp)* = {cq-br)*-{‘{ar-pc)K 

(iii) The question reduces to the elimination of t from the 

equations: 

2at [p -qt) = b{p +qt){\ - «*) | 
i+i‘=^t(P+gt)*+^(p-gt)*j 

(iv) o*-26*=a6co8o. 

74. (i) ±ai(o*+6*-2)=c(o‘+6*). > 

(ii) <» cos o-6 sina=0, or (a sin n+6^8 o)’=c*. 

(iii) c» (o“ - 6»)* + 4 (6 - oc)*=4i*. N 



XU 


ANSWERS 


76. 


n cos a cos(2^ + na) sin ?ia. 
2 “ 2 sin a 

.... n cos o . cos(2d +na) sin na, 

(ii) —5— + —;-; 

2 2sma 


(iii) 

(iv) 


sin na cot a 


cos ^ cos(^ + na) ' 

sin na co sec a . 
cos d cos(^+ na)’ 

(v) 2»-» sin - J sin 29; 
1 /sin 29 8in2^\ . 


(vi)2(- 


(vii) 


2 * 1+1 j’ 

^3tt + 3(»-l)|^ sinSre^ cos ^(o+ (»-!)^^ sin 


4 sin 


w 


. .... BianO 

(ix) cos*H-i 0 cosec d sin nQ\ 

. . _ sin na _^ 

' ^ 2 sin a cos a cos(n + l)a* 

0 0 
(xi) 2 ” cos" 2 ^ 2 ’ 

. ... 1-/c cosh a?-cosh + cosh(w-l)a?. 

- l-^COShX + K» -^ 

77. (i) ® cos (a; sin 6 ); 

(ii) e®®08®sin(a;8in^); 

(iii) cosh(a; cos 0) cos (a: sin 0 ); 

(iv) cosh (a; cos 0) 8in(x sin 0 ); 

. . cos 2a 

' ' sm*a 

. sin 2 a. 

' ’ 8 in*tt 

. ... (l-a;*)cos^ , 

1 - 2 ar* cos 20 +x*’ 


4sin| 


(viii) 


(14-a;*) sin 0 _ 

1 -2ar* cos 2^4-a^’ 
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